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PREFACE. 



The present volume forms the completion of a Treatise 
on the Analytic Geometry of Space of Two Dimensions, 
of which the first Part (containing the theory of Conic 
Sections) was published about four years ago. It was 
my wish that the work should be elementary enough to 
serve as a book of instruction to students commencing 
without any previous knowledge of the science, and at 
the same time should contain a sufficiently complete ac- 
count of what is known on the subject of Curves to be 
capable of serving as a book of reference to more ad- 
vanced readers. Considered merely in the former light, 
I am aware that the book is too long, and that many who 
take it up will be startled at the sight of so many pages 
devoted to curves of higher dimensions. Now, though 
1 have inserted nothing but what 1 have thought might 
be acceptable to some of those readers who take peculiar 
interest in the subject of Geometry, I am far from de- 
siring that students in general should spend, in the pe- 
rusal of the entire of this Treatise, time which ought to 
be devoted to more important branches of Mathematics. 
But I am of opinion that ordinary students, without 
spending more time on Analytic Geometry than they 
commonly do at present, might distribute that time more 
profitably. When once a student has worked through 
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examples enough to make him expert in the practice of 
the method of co-ordinates, but httle benefit is derived 
from the multiplication of isolated theorems; and he may 
with advantage bestow on the study of general methods, 
and of the general properties of Curves, some of that time 
which is now commonly given up to endless properties 
of Conic Sections. Such readers may confine their at- 
tention to the second Chapter of this volume : if in other 
studies they should require a knowledge of the properties 
of any particular curve, they will be able to find, by the 
help of the Index, the account which I have given of it. 
Considered as a book for advanced readers, I regret 
that I have not had leisure for the reading necessary to 
make this work as complete as it ought to be. My know- 
ledge of the older writers on Geometry is, for the most 
part, either second-hand or superficial ; and I cannot even 
claim acquaintance with all of the most remarkable works 
and memoirs which of late years have been published on 
the subject. But even such an imperfect compilation as 
I have been able to make will, I hope, not be useless. In 
every branch of Mathematics it is desirable that elemen- 
tary treatises should keep pace with the progress of 
science. A new province can scarcely be considered as 
gained to analysis until roads have been made through 
the conquered territory. It is desirable that each new 
student who wishes to devote himself to original investi- 
gation in any branch of Mathematics should have his 
energies as quickly as possible brought to bear upon the 
■ imdiscovered parts of the science ; and that his abilities 
should not be wasted in rediscovering truths known al- 
ready, nor his time frittered away in hunting for them 
without a guide through the wilderness of scientific 
periodicals. 
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The plan upon which I have proceeded has been, to 
take the less recent Geometry as represented in previous 
elementally treatises (Lardner's Algebraic Geometry, and 
the Chapters on Curves in Gregory's Examples, being 
those which I have most frequently consulted), and to 
incorporate with this what appeared to me most impor- 
tant in the works of modern Geometers. Poncelet's 
Traits des Proprietes Projectives and Chasles'a Apergu 
Historique were principally useful in the first Part of this 
Treatise, but have also afforded some materials for the 
present volume. I had hoped to have derived much as- 
sistance from M. Chasles's long-promised Traite de Geo- 
metrie Sup^rieure, more especially as he is understood to 
have given much attention to Curves of the third degree; 
but his work, though daily expected here, has been de- 
layed too long for me to benefit by it. Pliicker's works 
on Analytic Geometry I was not acquainted with when 
the first edition of the Conies was published, but I have 
repeatedly had occasion to acknowledge my obligations 
to them in the following pages. And I have, besides, 
made use of the Geometrical Papers which seemed to me 
most interesting in the later volumes of Crelle's and 
Liouville's Journals, and in the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal, 

It has been my general practice to give references 
where I am indebted to the labours of other writers, but 
it must not be supposed that I claim as my own those 
places where no references ai'e given. Some references 
have been omitted through oversight, many more, in the 
case of theorems, with which I have been so long fami- 
liar that I have forgotten where I met them first ; and 
besides, it has so often occurred to me to suffer from the 
depredations of those worst of plagiarists, " qui nostra ante 
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nos dixerunt," that I feel my reading has not been exten- 
sive enough to entitle me to claim any theorem for my- 
self, even when I do not remember having seen it pub- 
lished before. Where I have been most indebted to 
others I think it will be found that I have not copied 
servilely, and that I have used their labours to guide ra- 
ther than to supersede my own investigations. There is, 
at all events, enough of the book my own to make me 
apprehensive that several errors may be found in it. 
These I leave to the indulgent correction of such readers 
as have had experience enough to know how difficult 
it is to escape such slips. The inaccuracies of the 
work would have been more numerous than they are, but 
for the kind assistance of my friend, Dr. Hart, who has 
not only furnished me with several contributions, ac- 
knowledged in their proper places, but who has also 
taken the trouble of reading the proofs of the entire 
work, and who has been always ready to oblige me with 
his advice on any point of which I felt doubtful, 

I take this opportunity of repeating my acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Townsend for similar assistance aiforded me 
in the preparation of the former volume on Conic Sections. 

The following is an account of the arrangement which 
I have adopted in this Treatise. Having in the Conies 
sufficiently explained those co-ordinate systems in which 
the position of a line is expressed by a single equation, 
and- that of a point by two equations, I have in the first 
Chapter given an account of those methods m which it is 
the position of a point which is expressed by a single 
equation. This Chapter, being quite detached from the 
rest, may be either altogether omitted by the student, or 
may be reserved until he has read some of the following 
Chapters. I have thought it advisable, however, to place 
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it at the commencement, that the student may be aware 
from the first of the double interpretation which can be 
given to every equation employed afterwards. The se- 
cond Chapter is devoted to an account of the general 
properties of all algebraic curves. I commence with 
those which may be derived as consequences from the 
number of terms in the general equation. Were the 
book only intended for advanced readers, I should then 
have proceeded at once to the investigation of the theory 
of multiple points by the method used in Sect. iv. For 
the sake of learners, however, I have prefixed illustrations 
of singular points by particular exanoples, which I think 
will give him clearer ideas of the different possible spe- 
cies of singular points than are afi!'orded by the methods 
usually followed in works on the Differential Calculus. 
For the determination of multiple points and tangents in 
general, I have used (Art. 61, &c.) the method which 
was introduced by M. Joachimsthal (Crelle.xxxiv. 34) for 
obtaining the equation of the tangents to a Curve from a 
given point, and which seems of great importance in the 
symmetrical investigation of the general properties of 
Curves. Having by this method obtained the general 
theory of the singularities of Curves, I proceed to explain 
how to find the equation of the envelope of a fine whose 
equation involves a variable parameter, using as examples 
the problems of finding the reciprocal, the evolute, or 
the caustics, of a given curve. On the subject of evolutes 
I have given some considerations, determining their de- 
gree and class in general, notwithstanding some doubts 
expressed by M. Terquem (Journal, ix. p. 275} as to the 
trustworthiness of my arguments, if unsustained by other 
proofs. The Chapter concludes with an account of some 
of the properties of those points which for higher Curves 
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are analogous to the i'oci of Conic Sections. The third 
Chapter is occupied with the special properties of Cui'ves 
of the third degree. The first section contains those 
properties which can be der'ived as easy consequences 
from some of the principal forms which the general equa- 
tion may assume. Having in the second section given 
some of tie chief properties of the points of inflexion, I 
have in the third section, acting on a suggestion of Dr. 
Hart's, somewhat modified, given an analysis of the dif- 
ferent possible figures which a curve of the third degree 
can assume. Previous to examination I had supposed 
that the varieties were too numerous to be retained in 
any memory, but the principle of claseiflcation here 
adopted seems sufficiently simple to be easily understood 
and remembered. Sections iv. v. and viii. are develop- 
ments for Curves of the third degree of theorems gene- 
rally proved in the preceding Chapter. Sections vi, and 
VII. contain methods applicable when the curve has a 
double point. 1 reserved for the last section, as less in- 
viting to ordinary readers, the discussion of the general 
equation of the third degree. The fourth and fifth 
Chapters contain the principal known properties of Curves 
of the fourth degree, and of the more remarkable tran- 
scendental Curves. In the sixth Chapter I give an ac- 
count of some general methods of obtaining the proper- 
ties of Curves, and particularly of these methods by which 
the properties of one curve are deduced from those of 
another. Throughout this volume the student is sup- 
posed to be acquainted with the ordinary processes of the 
Differential Calculus ; but it is only in the last Chapter 
that I discuss those problems which require the use of 
the Integral Calculus, such as the rectification and qua- 
drature of curves. I had been doubtful whether I might 
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not have contented myself with referring the reader for 
infoi'mation on this subject to works on the Calculus it- 
self; but it seems the more suitable, and probably will 
be the ultimate arrangement, that works on the Calculus 
should contain its general principles and rules, but that 
its application to particular sciences should be found in 
special treatises on those sciences. To the ordinary ex- 
amples given on this subject I have added some taken 
from the later volumes of Liouville's Journal ; and the 
reader will perceive from the acknowledgments in the 
Chapter, that the Messrs. Eoberts have kindly allowed 
me to profit by their greater familiarity with this branch 
of the Theory of Curves. 

In bringing out a work addressed to too narrow a cir- 
cle of readers to be likely to be remunerative, I am under 
much obligation to the Board of Trinity College for ex- 
tending to me the liberality with which they have con- 
stantly been ready to contribute to the expenses of 
similar works published at their Press. 

The reader is requested to take notice that the refe- 
rences to the Conic Sections are made to the second 
edition. 
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THEORY OF THE HIGHER PLANE CURVES. 



CHAPTER I. 



Art. 1. There are two points of view, both equally natural, from 
which cui-vcs may be considered, and according to which they 
may be classified. A cni-vc may be considered as the locus of a 
moveable point, and may be classed according to the number of 
such points which lie on any assumed right line ; or a curve may 
be considered as the envelope of a moveable right line, and may 
be classed according to the number of such lines (tangents to the 
curve) which can be drawn through any assumed point. Both 
these principles of classification have been adopted by modern 
geometers. A curve is said to be of the n'" degree or order when 
any right line meets it in n points ; and of the «"■ class when n 
tangents can be drawn to it through ^ny assumed point. A conic 
section, for instance, is a curve both of the second degree and of 
the second class ; but in the case of curves of higher orders it will 
ordinarily not happen that the degree and class of the curve will 
be the same. It is evident (Conies, p. 253) that the degree of a. 
curve is the same as the class of its reciprocal, and idee versa. 

In the Cartesian and trilinear systems of co-ordinates, which we 
have hitherto adopted, the degree of the equation at once indicates 
the degree of the curve, while the class cannot be so directly as- 
certained ; we proceed now to show that there are other systems 
of co-ordinates in which it is the class of the curve which is indi- 
cated by the degree of the equation. In the former systems the 
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Z TANGENTIAL CO-ORmTTATES. 

position of a point was determined by certain co-ordinates, wliile 
tliat of a right line was represented by an equation ; in the systema 
which we are now about to explain, the position of a right line is 
represented by co-ordinates, while that of a point is indicated by 
an equation. 

2. One such system of co-ordinates we might at once form 
from the ordinary Cartesian or trilinear methods. Let tlie Carte- 
sian equation of a right line he A^ + Bt/ + C = 0, then if the 
quantities A, E, C were known, the position of the right line 
would be known. We may call these three quantities (which are 
only equivalent to two independent variables, since we are only 
concerned with the ratios A : B, A : C) the co-ordinates of the 
right line. 

It was proved (Conies, p. 64) that if the constants in the equa- 
tion of a right line fulfil any linear relation, /A + niB + «O = 0, 
then the right line will pass through a fixed point. We may call 
the equation ZA + niB + JiC = the equation of that point. 

Lastly, let the constants A, B, C be connected by a relation 
of the m"' degree, 

(iA" -f- lA"'^ B + &c. = 0. 
The line A^ + By + C = 0, moving about subject to this condition, 
will envelope a certain curve, of which the above may be re- 
garded as the equation. This curve will be of the n"' class, or 
such that n tangents can bo drawn to it from any given point : 
for take any point, lA. + mS + nC = 0, and by the help of this 
equation eliminate A from the given equation of the n"" degree, 
and there plainly results an equation of the «."' degree to deter- 
mine B : C, the co-ordinates of the tangents which can be drawn 
through the given point. 

As an iDustration of this method, take the equation 
is^' + )// - »^ = 0, 
this line we know to be the pole of ^y with regard to the circle 
a;3 + j/3 = 5-3 ; now suppose that we were given any relation 
i> («y) = ; according to one method of interpreting this equation, 
(i^Y) = is the Cartesian equation of a curve on which afi/' moves : 
but if, according to the method of the present Article, we look on 
xy merely as coefEcicnte in the equation xx' + y/ - »^ = 0, then 
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TANGBRTIAL CO- 

ip [x'y) = 13 the tangential equation of the curve enveloped by 
the latter line : a curve the polar reciprocal of the other curve. 

Now if it be required to prove any property of the second 
curve, it is not necessary first to deduce firom {xy) = 0, consi- 
dered as a Cartesian equation, the corresponding property of the 
first curve, and then infer, by reciprocal polars, the required pro- 
perty of the second ; but we may infer the latter directly from 
^ {^y) - ^' considered as a tangential equation. We shall return 
presently to follow up this remark ; but we shall not dwell further 
on the system of tangential co-ordinates explained in this Article, 
since it is based on, and requires a previous knowledge of the 
Cartesian method. We prefer to pass on to another system of co- 
ordinates, by which it will more plainly appear that it is just as 
natural to represent a right line by co-ordinates and a point by 
an equation, as vice versd; and that the only reason why it should 
appear to us otherwise is our early familiarity with the Cai-tcsian 
method. 

3. In the method of trilinear co-ordinates { Conies, p. 225) the 
position of any point is determined by its distances from three 
fixed lines. In the system which we are now about to explain, 
the position of any right line is determined by its distances, a, ^, y, 
from three fixed points, A, E, C ; for it is plain that if the ratios 
of these were known, the position of the right line would be com- 
pletely determined. 

If the perpendiculars from two points. A, B, on any line, be 
a, /3, it was proved (Conies, p. 57) that the perpendicular on it 
from the point which cuts the line AB in the ratio of m: / will be 

— 1- ; consequently for every line which passes through this 

point the relation will be fulfilled, la + niji = 0. We may then 
consider this aa the equation of a point situated on the line join- 
ing the points whose equations are a = 0, ji = 0, and cutting this 
line ill the ratio m : I. 

In hke manner, if the point ^ -I- mj3 be joined to y, and cut 
in the ratio n : l + m, the perpendicular on any line from the point 
so found will be 

Ja + mji 
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4 TANGENTIAL CO-ORDIKATES. 

And if la + m(i + ny = 0, tlie line fuHUling this condition will pass 
tliiough the point so found. It follows then that the general equa- 
tion of the first degree in o/By represents a point. The point may be 
constructed either by cut- 
ting BO in the ratio n : m, 
and AD :: n+m: I; or by 
cutting AC :: l:n and BE, 
1 : 1+ n:m; or by cutting 
AB:: mil, and CF : : ^ + 
7K : n. We are led by- this 
construction to the well- ^ il. l' U 

known theorem that the continued product = 1 of tlie ratios 
BD : DC, CE : AE, and AP : PB. 

Since the ratio of the areas of the triangles AOB : AOC is the 
same as that of BD r DO, we may write down the ec[uation of the 
point O in the form 

BOC . a + COA ■ |3 + AOB - y = 0, 
and we see that the above relation will subsist between the per- 
pendiculars let fall from the points A, B, C on any line which 
passes through O. 

Or, substituting for each triangle BOC its value BO ■ DC sin 
BOC, the e<liiation of any point may bo written 
sin BOO gin COA sin AOB 

OA "^ OB ^^"^"OG""^" 

4. We go on to give some illustrations of the practical appli- 
cation of this method of co-ordinates. Let m = 0, r = 0, be the 
equations of any two points; then any equation of the form 
u + kv ~0 denotes a point on the line joining the first two. For 
i£u = la + mli + iij, V = /]«-!- wij/B + «i7, then 

la -f m/j -f ny l^a + m, (i + Kj-y 

I + m + n li + mi + til 

denotes, as we have seen, the point dividing uv in the ratio B : A. 

And in general if U = 0, V = 0, be the tangential equations of 
any curves, U + hY = denotes a curve touching every line 
which touches both U and V; for the co-ordinates of every line 
which satisfies U = 0, V = 0, must also satisfy U + kV ~ 0. 

The two equations, u-t-h} = 0, u-ko=0, denote points which 
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TANGENTIAL CO-OKDINATES. 5 

cut the line uv interniilly and externally in the same ratio ; hence 

u,v, u-i-hv, u-kv, reprcsentfourpointsof aline cut harmonically. 

There is no diiEculty in aecing {Conies, p. 52) that the anhar- 

k 
monic ratio of the system u, v, u + kv, u-i- Iv, = -j; and of the sys- 



+ k(', u-i- Iv, M-i- mv, V 



ik-m)(l-n) 



We have seen that o + /3 = denotes the middle point of the 
line AB, a - P = will then denote the point at infinity on the 
same line ; in like manner a = y denotes the point at infinity on 
the line AC. And a = /3 = 7 are the co-ordinates of the line atinfi- 
nity, as is also evident from the consideration that all finite pointa 
are equidistant from the line at infinity, la + mjS + my = will 
denote a point at infinity ifZ + ni + n = 0; since then the equa- 
tion of the point is satisfied by the co-ordinates of the line at 
infinity. 

It appears from what has been said, that 

la - in^ = 0, m/3 - wy = 0, Xy - /« = 0, 
denote three points which lie in one right line. This equation 
gives at once the well-known theorem {Conies, p. 34), that if any 
line cut the sides of a triangle in the points L, M, N, then the 
continued product of the ratios AM:MC, CL:LB, BN:NA; =1. 

We see hence that the very same equations which in the me- 
thod of trilinear co-ordinates prove that three lines meet in a 
point, interpreted in the present method, prove that three pointa 
are in one right line. Thus the equations 

a + /3=0, ^-y = 0, y + a = 0, 
interpreted one way, express that two external bisectors of the 
angles of a triangle meet on the internal bisector of the third 
angle ; interpreted the other way, express that the line joining 
the middle points of two sides of a triangle is parallel to the third 
side. 

5. Wegive now some examples of the use of these equations 
of the first degree. 

Ex. 1. The bisectors of the sides of a triangle meet in a point ; 
viz., in the point a + /3 -I- 7 = 0. 

For this is a point satisfied by a + /3 = 0, y = 0, the co-ordinates 
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6 TASaENTIAL C0-0HDINATE8. 

of the line joining the middle point of AB to C, or by a + 7 = 0, 
/3 = 0, 01: by j3 + 7 = 0, a = 0, which are the co-ordinates of the 
other two bisectors ;a + j3 + 7 = 0is then the equation of the cen- 
tre of gravity of the triangle. 

Ex. 2. The three bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet in a 
point 

For since the bisector of the vertical angle cuts the base in 
the ratio of the sides, the equation of the point where it meets the 
base may be written either «a + 5/3 - or a sin A + ^ sin B = ; 
and the equation a sin A + /3 sin B + 7 sin C = is evidently sa^ 
tisfied by the co-ordinates of the line joining this point to the 
vertex y. And the symmetry of the equation shows that it is 
also satisfied by the other bisectors. 

Ex. 3. The three perpendiculars of a triangle meet in a point. 

Its equation is readily seen to be 

atanA + P tanB + ')'tanC = 0. 

Ex, i. The middle points of the diagoncds of a complete quadri- 
lateral lie in one right line. 

Let the equations of three vertices be a = 0, /3 = 0, 7 = 0, and 
of the fourth, la + «i/3 + 717 = 0. 

The equation of the middle point of one diagonal is n + 7 = 0. 
Of the second is 

(3 + ??iMii!l . 0, or (U ,» + ») /3 + (& -,- »/3 + «rf - 0. 

The equation of the intersection of the opposite sides, AB, 
CD,isZa + m/3 = 0; and of AD, BC, is m^ + 7*7 = 0. 

The equation of the middle point of the line joining these two 
points is then 

TT?-^ ^fr?-"' "(•»«") (;<.+».p)+((+».)(™p+.T)-o, 

which may be written 

M(« ^y) + m[{l + m + n)(i + la + wi/3 + ny] = 0. 

6. In like manner the same method may be applied to conic 
sections. The equation o(i = h.jS denotes a conic touching the 
four sides of the quadrilateral whose vertices are a, /3, 7, 8. 
aj3 = ky^ denotes a conic passing through the points a, fi, and 
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having the lines joining these points to y for tangents. For as, 
in former systems, a tangent was defined as a line which meets 
the curve in two consecutive points, so in the present system a 
point on the curve is recognised as the intersection of two conse- 
cutive tangents; but evidently the two tangents which can be 
drawn from a to the curve whose equation has been just written, 
both coincide with the line joining a to y. And so in general, if 
a(p = y^ip ^^ '^^ equation of a curve, a is a point on it, and the 
line joining it to y the tangent. All the methods of Conies (Art. 
271, &c.} are directly applicable also to this method. For in- 
stance fia- y, /3 - ity, denote any tangent to the conic o/3 = 7^; 
and /i^a - 2/iy + /3 = denotes the point of contact. And gene- 
rally if the equation of any point involve an indeterminate in the 
second degree, the locus of that point will be a conic, whose 
equation is found by forming the condition that the equation in 
H should have equal roots. It seems scarcely necessary to add 
examples of questions solved by this method, since any of the 
examples solved at Conies, p. 233, may, without alteration of the 
algebraical work, be taken as an example of this method, by 
merely altering the interpretation of the equations. For instance. 
Example 1 is tlie solution of the question, " A triangle is inscribed 
in a conic, and two sides pass through fixed points, to find the 
envelope of the third." We therefore add but one more example. 

To find the locus of the point which cuts in a given ratio the inter' 
cept of a variable tangent to a conic between two fixed tangents. 

Let y he the intersection of the fixed tangents, and the equa- 
tion of the conic a/B = ^^7^ ; then fia = ky denotes the point where 
any variable tangent meets the tangent joining ay ; /3 = ti-^y is 
the point where the same tangent meets ^y ; and 

is the point dividing in the given ratio E : A the line joining 
these points. Clearing of fractions and arranging, the equation 
becomes 

{kka + my) ;t3 - { Aa + B/3 + (A + B) k^y ] ^ + Aky + B^j3 = 0, 
a point whose locus is 

iB. (Aa + By) (Ay + B/B) = { Aa + Bj3 + (A + B) Fyj'. 
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7. In the method of trilinear co-ordinates it is not possible to 
tell whether a curve be an ellipse, hyperhola, or parabola, unless 
the angles of the triangle a/By be given. In the present method, 
however, a test can readily be found. Tlie curve will be apara- 
bola, if the co-ordinates of the line at infinity, a = /3 = 7, satisfy 
the ecLuation ; and since the equation ia homogeneous, this will 
be the case if the sum of the coefficients = 0. For instance, «/3 = 7® 
represents a parabola, and we see that the product of the perpen- 
diculars from two points of the curve on any tangent ia equal to 
the square of the perpendicular from the pole of the lino joining 
these points. 

To examine whether the curve 

Aa^ + 2Ba(3 -I- C|3^ + gDay + 2E(3y + Fy^ = 
be an ellipse or hyperbola, wo should examine whether the line 
at infinity meets the curve in two real points or not. The condi- 
tion that the point la + m/3 ^ny = Q should be on the curve is 
found by the same process as in the trilinear methods is found 
the condition that a given line should touch the curve. It is, 
therefore (see Conies, p. 328), 
(E^-CF)/3+(D«-AF)m2+(B3-AC)nn2(AE-BD)m« 

+ 2 (CD ^ BE) nU2 (BF - DE) Im = 0. 
Now the general equation of a point at infinity is 

lutrnji.(l + m)y. 
If, therefore, in the previous condition we put n = -{1+ m), and 
solve for l:m, we should have the equation of the points where 
the line at infinity meets the curve. And if we form the condition 
that this equation in ^ : m should have real roots, we shall have 
the condition that the curve should be an hyperbola. This will 
be found to be simply that the sum of the coefficients, 

A + 2B + C + 2D -H 2E -h F, 
and the well-known function, 

AE^ + CD^ + FB^ - ACF - 2BDE, 
should have the same sign. If they have diiferent signs the curve 
will be an ellipse. If the latter function = 0, the equation is 
plainly resolvable into factors, and represents two points. 
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8. The equation of the conic inscribed in a triangle is 
la^ + m^y + nya^O; 
and the methods by which this equation is treated { Comics, p. 247) 
apply here, the interpretation of the equations being suitably 
altered. From our knowledge of the segments made by the in- 
scribed circle on the sides of a triangle we can readily perceive 
that the equation of the inscribed cirde is 

(.-o)/3r + (»-»)7« + («-<')"/5-<', 

or, what is the same, 

/37 cot ^A + ya cot iB + a/3 cot iC = 0. 
The equation, we have seen, will represent a parabola if the sum 

of the coefficients = 0, so that - + -^ = - — is the general equation 

, " P 7, 
of a parabola touching the sides of the triangle afiy- 

The equation of the conic circumscribing a triangle is 

or Pa^ + m^/33 + «V " 2^mo/3 - ^mnjiy - 2nlja = ; 

and la - m/3 = is the equation of the point where the tangent at 
the vertex y meets the opposite side. Hence, from examining 
the segments made by the tangent to the circumscribing circle on 
any side, we can sec that its equation is 

sinA^/a + EinBV/3 + sinC^T = 0- 
The pole of any right line a'fi'y' is as in trilinear co-ordinates 
{Conies, p, 247), 

da ' d^ ' dy 
Thus the equation of the centre, which is the pole of the line at 
infinity (a = /3 = y), is 

da d(i dy 
For instance, the conic ay = kjiS, touching the four sides of the 
quadrilateral whose vertices are a, /3, y, S, will have for its centre 

a + 7 = ^0 + S), 
as will appear by writing for 8 its value, la + mj^ + ny, whore 
I + m + n = 1. The centre then must lie on the line joining the 
middle points of the diagonals of the qu ad ii lateral. 
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9. In what precedes we have used exclusively homogeneous 
equations between a, (3, 7 ; we wish now to show how to interpret 
such an equation as ip (a, j3, 7) = constant. In the case of trihnear 
co-ordinates we were able to do this hy the help of the relation 
which subsists between the three perpendiculars from any point on 
the sides of a triangle, viz., a sin A + j3 sin B + 7 sin = const. 

We proceed, therefore, now to inquire what relation exists 
between the three perpendiculars from the vertices of any triangle 
on any variable right line. 

We employ Cartesian co-ordinates: we might simplify our 
equations by a particular choice of axes, but, for the sake of sym- 
metry, take thera in the most general form. Let any line be 
X cos $ + ysinO + p = 0, then 



^,„eos0+y^^^ 



9 + p = y. 



and from these equations we want to eliminate 6 and p. Multiply 
the first by y„ - y,„, the second by y,^, - y,, the third by y. - y„, 
and we have 

M.cos0 = «(y„-!/J + /3(y,„-y,) + 7O/,-i/J; 
where M = x_(y^ - yj + a;^/?/^^ - y) + x__,{y^ - y_) = double the area 
of the triangle. Similarly 

~ M sin = a (a<^ - x„) + /3 («„, - x) + y {^, - .r„) . 
B is eliminated by squaring and adding these equations. 

Let {x^^-x^} = acos^, y„-y,„ = asin^, where f is the angle 
which the side a makes with the axis of a: ; and let M = op , where 
p^ is the perpendicular on the side a from the opposite angle; 
the result then becomes 

5!. ^ 2I _ ^"l-J COS C _ 2/^7 cos A 2ya cos B _ 
P? P.f PJ P.P., P..P.,. P...P. " ' 

which, for shortness, we shall write ii = 1. 

If then we are given an equation <jt (ajiy) = const, we can, by 
the help of this equation, bring it to a homogeneous function of 
a/By. For we can introduce a factor z, so as to make the equation 
liomogenoous, and eliminate s by the help of the equation 
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Thus the equation of the circle whose centre is la + m|3 + ny, 
and radius is r, is evidently — ' — = r, which is therefore 

reduced to 

Qa + m^ + njy = '^{l-¥m + nf St. 

And, in genera], if the equation ^ (a, /3, 7, const.) = be of the 
n'^ degree, and involve the constant only in the even powers, the 
curve is of the «** class ; but if any odd powers enter, since we 
have to square in order to bring it to a homogeneous function of 
a, /3, 7, the curve is of the 2n"' class. 

Thus the equation afByS = const, denotes a curve of the fourth 
class, being equivalent to (1J37S = Q^; but n/Sy = const, denotes a 
curve of the sixth class, being equivalent to a^/3^Y^ = Q^. 

10, In trillnear co-ordinates we found that the paradoxical 
equation C = denoted the right line at infinity. It is then na- 
tural to inquire what is the meaning of the equation 

^ + £! 7^ 2aj3oo3C 2j37CosA 27acosB _^ 

Pf P.? P,/ P,P« P..P,„ P,„P. ' 

which appears to denote a curve of the second class. And first 
it appears from Conies, p. 247, that the equation is resolvable into 
factors, and therefore denotes two points. Moreover it is easy to 
verify that the sum of the coefficients of the equation vanishes, 
and that therefore these points are at infinity, And what the 
points are we can readily see from the last Article ; for denoting, 
for brevity, the two factors by w, w', we have proved that the 
equation of any circle whose centre is 8 is of the form S^ = k^wm. 
It follows then from Art, 6 that (d, ui represent the two points of 
contact of the tangents which can be drawn from S; that is, they 
are the two points at infinity on any circle. What is meant, 
then, in this system of co-ordinates, by the equation, constant = 0, 
is the two points at infinity on any circle. 

In like manner, if n, J3 be the two foci of a conic ; expressing 
the property that the product of the perpcndiculai's from these 
points on any tangent is constant, we find the equation of the 
curve to be of the form a|3 = Aidw', which at once gives the theo- 
rem that all confocal conies may be considered as inscribed in 
the eame quadrilateral. 
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12 TANGENTIAL CO-ORDINATES. 

11. Enough, has been said to show how these three-point co- 
ordinates are to be used. We shall now show that tliis system 
includes some other co-ordinate methods at firat sight very diffe- 
rent. We shall begin by inquiring what the moaning of the 
equations will be when one of the points of reference y is at infi- 
nity. We have proved (Art. 3) that the equation of any point O 
is in general 

sinBOC sin COA sinAOB 
OA ""^ OB "^^ 
When C goes off to infinity, both 7 
and OC become infinite, but their 
ratio remains finite, and = sin COE, 
where DOEis any line drawn through 
the point O. The equation then be- 

sinBOC a 

comes -^^^.^-^--^ 

, sin COA _^ 



OB sin COE 

, . . sinBOC i 

a this equation — ^=-\ — > ' 



nAOB = 0, 




O is given ; 

sin CD A, we have 



nCOA 
OB ' 

are variable ; but since 



sin AOB, are constants, when 
COE = 



= BE. If then we 



COE' sin COE 

^— -AD P 

COE ' sin COE 

tate as co-ordinates AD, BE, the intercepts made by a variable 
line on two fixed parallel lines, we see that any linear equation, 

A^ + By + C = 0, 
denotes a point; and that this equation may be considered as the 
particular form assumed by the homogeneous equation, 

A/B -f- B;/ -f C^ = 0, 
when the point s is at infinity. 

It follows then that any relation of the Ji"* degree between x 
and tf denotes a curve of the n"' class ; for we obviously get an 
equation of the w"' degree to determine the tangents which can be 
drawn from any point Ax -i- By + C to the curve. 

12. If, in the equation of any point O, according to 'this sys- 
tem, we substitute the co-ordinates of any line, the quantity 
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TANGENTIAI. CO-ORDINATES. 13 

Ax + By + C will be proportional to tlie intercept made by the 
line on a parallel to AD drawn through O. For let the co-ordi- 
nates of a parallel line through O be x'\ y", and Ax" + B?/" + C 
identically vanishes ; therefore 

Aa;' + B/ + = A (x' - x") + B (j' - j/") ; 
but x' - x" and y - y" are each equal to the intercept in question. 
AVe add an example or two to illustrate the use of co-ordinates of 
this kind. We know from the theory of conic sections, that the 
general equation of the second degree can be reduced to the form 
«/i5 = F; where a, |3 are certain linear functions of the co-ordi- 
nates. This is an analytical fact wholly independent of the in- 
terpretation we give the, equations. It follows then, that the 
most general equation of curves of the second class in this system 
of co-ordinates can be reduced to the same form, a^ = k^; but 
this denotes a curve on which the points a, /3 lie ; and which lias 
for tangents at these points the parallel lines joining these points 
to the infinitely distant point h; we have then the well-known 
theorem, that " any variable tangent to a conic intercepts on two 
fixed parallel tangents portions whose rectangle is constant." 

We shall have occasion to prove afterwards that the general 
equation of the third degree can always be reduced to the form 
a/Sy = A^S; in this system this denotes a curve of the third class, 
Laving the points a, (3, 7 on the curve, having for tangents at 
those points the parallel lines joining these points to the infinitely 
distant point k ; from each of the points a, /3, y can be drawn a 
third tangent to the curve, and these three tangents meet in a 
point S. We learn, then, that " any variable tangent to a curve of 
the third class intercepts on three parallel tangents portions whose 
continued product is in a constant ratio to the intercept on a pa- 
rallel line drawn thvough the point 8, where the tangents from 
«, /3, 7 intersect." 

13. We arc led again to quite a different system of co-ordi- 
nates, if we suppose two of the points of reference at infinity. 

The equation 

sin BOO sinCOA sinAOB 

^CJA"""^ OB ''"^ OC '^^ 
becomes, as in Art, 11, 
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14 TAHGENTIAL CO-OEDINATES. 

BinBOC .sinDOA + sinCOA . am BOD + sin AOB . sinCOE . i 
or since sin BOD OA sinCOE _ OA 

sin DOA " AD' sinEOA ^ AE' 

,inB0cA^.,inC0AJj5 

The point being supposecl fixed, 
the only things variable in this 

equation are -^yr, -jrjj, ; if then we 

tate as co-ordinates ^e3'ecipTOca& 
of the intercepts made by any line 

on two fixed intersecting lines, any linear relation A + Ba: + 
between these co-ordinates denotes that the line passes through a 
fixed point, and may be considered as the form assumed by the 
eqiiation of a point when two of the points of reference are at in- 
finity. So in like manner any relation of the n'* degree between 
those eo-ordinates denotes a cuive of the w* class ; and if the 
equation be rendered homogeneous by the introduction of a factor 
2, s denotes the intersection of tlie axes, and x and y the pointa at 
infinity on these lines. 

Thus the equation xy = const., or xy = z^, denotes a curve 
passing through the points m, y, and having the lines joining these 
points to z for tangents ; that is, an hyperbola whose asymptotes 
are the axes, as is otherwise evident. 

14. We have commenced by an explanation of these systems 
of tangential co-ordinates, because the principle of duality is one 
which we wish the reader to bear in mind in his whole perusal of 
the following pages. We shall generally use trilinear or Cartesian 
equations, but the reader may, if he pleases, suppose the equations 
to belong to any of the tangential systems here explained, and 
■will t^cn derive from them theorems the reciprocals of those 
■which we shall deduce from them. We might, it is true, have 
reminded the- reader of the possibility of reciprocating every 
theorem (as was shown, Conies, p. 251, &c.), but ■we prefer the 
point of view here explained, in which the one theorem is not de- 
duced from the other, but both are regarded as alike entitled to 
be considered the geometric interpretation of the same equations. 
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For instance, the system S - o/3 = 0, S - ay = 0, o O - y) = 0, 
may be interpreted either, " that If three conies have two points 
commoa, their remaining common chords meet in a point;" or if 
the same equations belong to any system of tangential co-ordi- 
nates, that " if three conies have two tangents common, the three 
remaining intersections of common tangents lie in one right 
line." 

It may, however, be interesting to show how all the results of 
the present Chapter may be derived by the method of reciprocal 
polaj^. Any homogeneous equation of the ji** degree between 
the perpendiculars let fall from a variable point on three fixed 
lines denotes a curve of the n"' degree ; take the reciprocal of this 
with regard to any point ; divide the given equation by OP", 

PM 

P being the variable point; for each ratio jrr=j,PM being the per- 
pendicular on one of the fixed lines, we may substitute (Conies, 
pp. 95, 258) ~ ; pm being the perpendicular from the fixed 

pointy on a variable line. And the denominators being constant, 
we see that, for the curve of the w"* class (the reciprocal of the 
given curve), there exists a homogeneous relation between the 
perpendiculars let fall from three fixed points on any variable 
tangent. 

15. But if now the point with regard to which the reciprocals 
are taken be on one of the three lines of reference a, we should 
find as before, for the perpendiculars on the other two lines, 

—p- =• £— ; but the ratio j=yj5 (where PA is the perpendicular on o) 

expresses the sine of the angle which the radius vector OP mates 
with a fixed line a through the origin, to which corresponds on 
the reciprocal figure the cosine of the angle which the variable 
line mates with the same line ; there results then a homogeneous 
relation of the n'* degree between the cosine of this angle and the 
two perpendiculars let fall from two fixed points on the variable 
line; or if the whole eq^uationbe divided by cos''6, we get a non- 
homogeneous relation of the n"" degree between the two intercepts 
made by the variable Hue on Hues drawn through two fixed points 
in a certain fixed direction. 
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16. Lastly, if the point with regaril to which the reciprocals 
are taken be the intersection of the fixed lines a, |3, there results, 
as before, a homogeneous relation between the cosines of the two 
angles which the variable line makes with two fixed directions, 
and the perpendicular let fall on it from a fixed point ; or, dividing 
the whole equation by the n"^ power of this perpendicular, we ob- 
tain a relation of the n"' degree between the reciprocals of the 
intercepts made by the variable line on lines drawn through the 
fixed point in the given directions.* 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE GENBitAL PROPERTIES OF CURVES OF T 



SECT. I. — ON THE NUMBER OF TERMS IN THE OEHERAl EQUATION. 

17. The first step towards obtaining a knowledge of the ge- 
neral properties of curves of the m"" degree is the ascertaining the 
number of terms in the general equation. We should thereby be 
enabled, on being given any equation of the k"" degree, by simply 
counting the number of independent constants in the equation, to 
know whether or not the given form were one to which all equa- 
tions of the n^ degree could be reduced. For example, the 
general equation of the second degree contains five independent 
constants. If then we were given any other equation of the se- 
cond degree, containing five constants, for instance, 

or {(^.ar + (j,~m'^K'>^-''y + (y-^y]'-c, 

' The mateviaU for this Chapter are principallj' taken ftom Plucker's System dar 
AoalTtischen GemaBtrie, Abachnitt I. § 2. The co-oidinate system of Art. 3 seema (as 
fat as I have been able to judge by a hasty glance) to coineide nith the method of 
Mobius's Baiycentric Calculus, pubUshed in 1S27, A sketch of the co-ordinate system of 
Art. 11 ia given by M. Chaales in Quetelet'a Correapondence for 1B30, vol. vi. p. 81. 
And the system of Art. !3 is the subject of ft tract on Tangential Co-ordinates, published 
in this country by Dr, Booth in the yaar 1840, But to JH. PJiicker, I believe, belongs 
the merit of having, by his genera! viewa respecting point and line (o-ordinates, put the 
principle of dnalltj on its true analytical basis. 
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we could expand, and comparing the equation (as at Conies, p. 69) 
with the general equation of the second degree, should obtain a 
sufficient number of equations to determine o, (i, &c., in terms of 
the coefficierits of the general equation. We see then that any 
equation of the second degree may, in general, be reduced to ei- 
tlier of the above forms, and we might thus obtain a proof of the 
properties of the foci and of the directrix. The eq^uation 

{a^+by + cy = (ax + b'i, + c'} {aTo! -4- b"^j + c") 
contains seven independent constants. The problem, therefore, 
to express these in terms of the coefficients in the general equation, 
is indeterminate ; as is also geometrically evident, since the equa- 
tion may be thrown into this form by taking 
ax + b'y + c', am + h"y + c" 
to represent any two tangents, and ax -\- by + c, their chord of 
contact. The equations 

{ax + byY = cm + <% + e, 
(«^ + 6y + l)(«'^ + %-fl) = 0, 
contain each but four independent constants, and must, therefore, 
implicitly involve one other condition ; or, in other words, the ge- 
neral equation cannot be thrown into cither of these forms, unless 
one other condition be fulfilled. This is geometrically evident, 
since the first equation denotes a parabola, and the second, two 
right lines. The general equation of a circle, 

(,.-a)' + (y-/3)'-.', 
containing but three expressed constants, must involve two others 
implicitly ; or the general equation cannot be thrown into this 
form unless two conditions be fulfilled. And so again the equation 

S - ^S' = 0, 
containing but one expressed constant, must imply four other 
conditions, as we otherwise know, since the conic expressed by 
this equation passes through four fixed points. 

18. Some caution must be used in the application of these 
principles. Thus the equation 

{x-ay+{y-^y = ax + by + ':, 
appears to contain five constants, and, therefore, to be a form to 
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whicli every equation of the second degree is reducible. But if 
we expand, we shall see that the constants do not enter into the 
highest terms of the equation, and that there are but three equa- 
tions available to determine a, ji, &c. The equation can, there- 
fore, not be thrown into this form unless two other conditions be 
fulfilled. In like manner the equation 

«Si + bSa + cSa + dSi + eSs +fS& = 0, 
where Si, &c., are six conies, is a form to which the equation of 
any conic may be reduced ; hut suppose three of the equations of 
these conies to be connected by the relation 83=81 + ^S^; sab- 
Btituting this value, the equation would be found to contain but 
four independent constants, and the general equation could not 
be reduced to this form unless some one condition were fulfilled. 

19. Having thus endeavoured to give the reader an idea of 
the nature of the advantage to be gained by a knowledge of the 
number of terms in the general equation of the n"^ degree, we 
proceed to an investigation of this problem. The general equa- 
tion of the n^ degree between two variables may be written, 
A 
+ B« + Ct/ 
+ Dis^ + Exi/ + Ff 

+ 

+ Pic" + Q^E"-'?/ + + EiK!/"-' + Sj/" = 0. 

And the number of terras in this equation is plainly the sum of 

the series 1 + 2 + 3 + + (n +1), and is therefore equal to 

(n + 1) (m + 2) ^ ^^ j^^ ^^^^ already proved (Conies, p. 70). 

We shall sometimes write the general equation in the abbre- 
viated form, 

% + Ml + M2 + , . . . + w„ = 0, 

where «o denotes the absolute term, and Mi, u^ u„, &c., denote the 
terms of the first, second, m"', &e., degrees in x and y. 

We shall also sometimes employ the equation in trihnear co- 
ordinates, which only differs from that just written in having a 
third variable z introduced, so as to mate the equation homo- 
geneous, viz., 

UUZ" + Ui:^-'' -i-U^Z"-^ -I- . . . + M„.|S + M„ = 0, 
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The number of terms ia evidently the same as in the preceding 
case {Conies, p. 225). 

20, The number of conditions necessary to determine a curve 
of the n"' degree is one less than the number of terms in the ge- 
neral equation; or is equal to — - v - -. For the equation re- 
presents the same curve if it be multiplied or divided by any 
constant; we may therefore divide by A, and the curve is com- 
pletely determined if we can determine the ■ ■ a - ~ quantities 
E C . 
A A 

Thus a curve of the w'* degree is in general determined when 
we are given — ^ — - points on it ; for the co-ordinates of each 
point through which the cuwe passes, substituted in the general 
equation, give a linear relation between the co-e£&cients. We 

have, therefore, g — - equations of the first degree to determine 

the same number of unknown quantities, a problem which ad- 
mits in general of but one solution. We learn then that a curve 
of the third degree can be described through nine points, one of 
the fourth degree through fourteen points, and in general through 

—^ — - points can be described one, and but one, curve of the Ji'" 



i of 

the «.'* degree, we would not be understood to mean that they 
always determine a proper curve of that degree. All that we have 
proved is, that an equation of the n"' degree can be determined 
which will be satisfied for the given points ; but this equation 
may be the product of two or more others of lower dimensions. 
Thus, five points in general determine a conic, but if three of 
them lie on a right line, no system of the second degree can be 
described through the points, except that formed by this right 
line and the line joining the other two points. And, in general, 

i than vp lie on a 
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curve of the p"* degree (p being less than n), a proper curve of the 
)*"' degree cannot be described through the points, for we should 
then have the absurdity of two curves of the n"' and p"' degrees 
intersecting in more than np points {Conies, pp. 10, 209). The 
only system of the n"' degree which can be described through 
such a set of points is the curve of the ^ degree, together with a 
curve of the n-p^'' through the remaining points. 

We may even fix a lower limit to the number of points deter- 
mining a proper curve of the n"" degree which can lie on a curve 
of the p^'' degree, and can show that this number cannot be greater 

than np - - ■ --~i- For if we suppose that one more of 

the points {viz., np - + 1) lie on a curve of the 

p"* degree, subtracting this number from — -5—^, it will be found 
that the number of remaning points is ^ — ■ ■■■ ■ , and 

that therefore a curve of the (w -p)"' degree can be described 
through them. This with the curve of the p*'' degree forms a 
system of the n'^ degree through the points ; and it follows from 
the last Article that it is in general impossible to describe through 
them any other, 

22. There is one case, liowcver, in which the solution of 
Art. 20 may fail. When we solve m linear equations between m 
unknown quantities, the solution in general comes out in the 
form of a fraction (see note on Elimination at the end of the vo- 
lume), We should have, for instance, a solution of the form 
B B C C , 
A A; A A' 

Now it might so happen that the given values of the co-ordi- 



norainator of every one of these fractions to vanish. In this case, 
then, the given points would plainly be insufficient to determine 
the curve, and through them could be described an infinity of 
curves of the 11"' degree. It is not difficult to explain the geo- 
metrical reason why such cases should sometimes occur. 
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Let US, for simplicity, commence with tlie example of curves 
of tlie tliird degree. Let U = 0, V - 0, be the equations of two 
such curves, both passing through eight given points ; then the 
equation of any curve of the third degree passing through these 
points must he of the form U - kV = 0. For this equation, from 
its form, denotes a curve of the third degree passing through the 
eight given points, and it contains an arbitrary constant k which 
can be so determined that the curve shall pass through any ninth 

point. We should, in fact, have ^ = ^, where U', V are the re- 
sults of substituting the co-ordinates of the ninth point in U and 
V. This gives a determinate value for k in every case but one, 
viz., when the ninth point lies on both U and V; for since two 
curves of the m'^ and n"' degrees intersect in mn points, U and V 
intersect not only in the eight given points, but also in one other. 

For the co-ordinates of this point k takes the value -r; ; and in- 
deed the form of the equation sufficiently shows that every curve 
represented by the equation XJ - kY = passes through all the 
intersections of TJ and V. Hence we have tlie important theo- 
rem, AU curves of the third degree which pass through eight fixed 
points pass ako through a ninth. And we can perceive that nine 
points are not always suiEcient to determine a curve of the third 
degree, for that we can describe a curve of the third degree 
through the intersections of two such curt'es, and through any 
tenth point. 

23. The same reasoning applies to curves of any degree. If 
there be given a number of points one less than that which wiil de- 

tei-mine the curve < — ^-^ — - - 1 } t then U - AV = (where U 

and V are any two particular curves of the system) is the most 
general equation of curves of the n"' degree passing through these 
points. For the equation contains one arbitrary constant, to 
which we can assign such a value that the curve shall pass through 
any remaining point, and be therefore completely determined. 
But the form of the equation shows that the curve must pass 
through all the n^ points common to U and V, and therefore not 
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only tlirotigli tlie — ~ — - - 1 g^ven poiats, but also through as 
many more as will make up the entire number to n^. Hence, 
AU curves of the n"^ degree which pass through — - ^ - ^ fi^^'^ 
points pass also through t - other fixed points. 

24. The following is a useful deduction from the preceding 
theorem: If of the n* points of intersection of two curves of the n"^ 
degree, np lie on a curve of the ^ degree (p being less than n), i^ie 
remaining n(n-p) will He on a curveofike n-pf'^ degree. For de- 
scribe a curve of the (« - p)* degree through — - „ ■■- 

of these remaining points, and this, together with the curve of the 
pth degree, form a system passing through '■— — - — +np 

-1 + 

~ '-—^ ~ j cannot be less than - -- - - - 1, this system will 

be certain to pass through all the remaining points. 

It is to be understood in these theorems concerning the in- 
tersections of curves of the n'* degree, that the curves need not be 
proper curves of that degree, for the demonstration in Art. 23 
holds equally even though U or V be resolvable into factors. As 
an illustration of the theorem of this Article, we add the follow- 
ing : If a pohjgon of 2ft sides he inscribed in a conic, the m (n - 2) 
points where each odd side intersects the non-adjacent even sides will 
lie in a curve of then- 2"^ degree. For the product of all the odd 
sides forms one system of the «.'* degree, and the product of all 
the even sides another ; these systems intersect in n^ points, viz,, 
since each odd side has two adjacent and n-2 non-adjacent even 
sides, in the 2n vertices of the polygon, and the re (n - 2) points, 
■which are the subject of the present theorem. But since, by hy- 
pothesis, the 2w vertices lie on a conic, the remaining jj (n - 2) 
points, by this Article, lie on a curve of the n ~ 2"'^ degree. 

25. Pascal's theorem is a particular case of the theorem just 
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given, but on account of tlie importance tliat the learner should 
clearly understand the principle of tlie foregoing demonstrations, 
we think it advisable to repeat in other words the proof already 
given. 

Denote tlie equations of the sides of the hexagon by the firat 
six letters of the alphabet ; then ACE - ABDF = is the equa- 
tion of a system of curves of the third degree passing through AB, 
BO, CD, DE, EF, FA, and also through AD. BE, OF. If the 
first six points lie on a conic S, then the curve of the system de- 
termined by the condition that it shall pass through any seventh 
point of the conic S must give ACE - £'BDF = SIj. For it can- 
not be a proper curve of the third degree, since no such curve can 
have more than six points common with S. The right line L 
will therefore contain the three points AD, BE, CF. 

We may add, that it is this proof of Pascal's theorem which 
leads most readily to Steiner's and Klrkman's theorems [Conies, 
p. 321). Thus, let 

12.34-56-45-61.2S=SL, 
where 13 denotes the line Joining the vertices 1, 2, &c. ; and 
where L consequently denotes the line through the intersections 
of the opposite sides, 12,45; 34,61; 56,23; 

and let 12 - 34 ■ 56 - 36 - 25 ■ 14 = SM ; 

then obviously 

45 ■ 61 ■ 23 - 36 ■ 25 - 14 = S ■ {M - L) ; 
or the Pascal line indicated by the latter equation passes through 
the intersection of the other two. 

26, It has been proved that, although two curves of the n"^ 
degree intersect in w^ points, yet n" points, taken arbitrarily, will 

notbetheintersectionsoftwo such curves; but that Ji^-^ g 

of them being given, the rest will be determined. A similar 
theorem holds with regard to the np points of intersection of two 
curves of the m"* and p"' degrees. Thus though a curve of the 
third degree intersects one of the fourth in twelve points, yet 
through twelve points taken arbitrarily on a curve of the third 
degree, it will, in general, be impossible to describe a proper curve 
of the fourth degree. For the system of the fourth degree through 
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these twelve and any other two points will in general be no other 
than the curve of the third degree and the line joining the two 
points. And, generally, Every curve of the n"* degree wkieh is 

drawn through np ~~ — — -~- points on a curve of the ^'' de- 
gree {p being less than n) meets this carve in ~ — other 

Jiieed points. For we had occasion in Art. 24 to see that 

„„ (p-l)(p- 2) , (n-p)(n-p + B) n(n + d) 
np- 2 + 2 ' 2 ' 

therefore, by Art. 23, every system of the Ji'* degree described 
through the given points, and ~ — ~ — ~ others, passes 



w"' degree which can be described through the points is the given 
curve of the p"" degree and one of the (n-p)"' through the additional 



lie, some on one, some on the other of these two curves. And it 
is evident that these points must be so distributed between them 
as to make up the total number of points, in the first case, to np, 
in the second to n (n-p). Hence the truth of the theorem enun- 
ciated is manifest. 

27. A further extension of this theorem has been given by 
Mr. Cayley : " Ani/ curve of the ^* degree {r Being greater tlian m 
or n, but not greater than m-vn— 3), which passes through all but 

~ . of the mn intersections of two curves 

of the m"* and n"' degree, vnllpass also through the remaining inter- 

The reader will more easily understand the spirit of the gene- 
ral proof we are ahout to give, by applying it first to a particular 
example. " Any curve of the fifth degree which passes through 
fifteen of the intersections of two curves of the fourth degree will 
also pass through the remaining intersection," For take two ar- 
bitrary points on each of the curves of the fourth degree. These 
four, with the fifteen given points, make nineteen points, through 
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which, if several curves of the fifth degree pass, they will (by 
Art. 23) pass tlirough six other fixed points, But each curve of 
the fourth degree, together with tlie line joining the two arbitrary 
points on the other curve, forms a system of the fifth degree 
through the nineteen points. Hence all the intersections of the 
given curves of the fourth degree lie on every curve of the fifth 
degree through the points. Q. E. D. 

So, in general, tahe -^ -=^ arbitrary points on the 

curve of the w'^ degree, and through them draw a curve of the 
- n) (r 
2 

of the m"' degree, and through them draw a curve of the (r - n)"' 
degree ; take as many of the mn points of intersection as with the 

arbitrary points make up —^ — -~ 1: thensincethecurvesoftho 

(r - m)"' and m'* degree make one system of the ■>"' degree through 
the points, and the curves of the {r ~ n)"" and n'* make another, 
the intersection of these two systems will be common to every 
curve of the j^* degree through tlie points. But 
r(r + B) _ , _ (r-vi)(r-m + S) _ (r-n)(r-n + S) 
2 2 2 

(m + n -r-l){m + n-r-2) 
= ,nn 2 ' 

as the reader may verify without difficulty. Hence the truth of 
the theorem appears. This proof would plainly not apply if r be 
not at least equal to the greatest of m or w ; and it would also he 
inapplicable if r - m were not less than n, since otherwise it would 
not be possible to describe, through the assumed points on the 
curve of the n*" degree, a curve of the (r - m)"" degree, distinct 
from the curve of the w"* degree.* 



' Euler spears first to havB nodced the paradox, tliat tvjo cuvves of the n** degree 
may intersect in a gmaler number of points tlian ai-e sufficient to determine audi a curve 
(see a memoir in the Bei-lin Ttansactiona for 1748, " On an appai-ent Contriidiclion in tlia 
Theory of Carves"). The same difficulty is pointed out by Cramer, in liis " Introdaction 
a I'Analyae dea lignea courbes alg^briques," published in the year 1750. It was only 
comparatively recently, howerer, tliat the important geometrical theiii-emB were observed, 
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SECT. II. — ON THE HATHRE OE THE MULTIPLE POINTS AND TANGENTS 
OF CURVES. 

28. The simplest method of introducing to the reader the 
subject of the singular points and lines connectod with curves 
seems to be, first, to illustrate by particular examples the nature of 
these points and lines, and afterwards to lay down rules by which 
their existence may be detected in general. 

We shall employ the Cartesian equation given in Art. 10. If 
we transform this equation to polar co-ordinates, by substituting 
p cos 0, p sin for ic and y (or if the axea be not rectangular, mp, 
tip, as at Conies, p. 121), wo get an equation of the n"' degree in p, 
whose roots are the distances from the origin of the n points, 
where the curve is met by a line drawn through the origin, making 
an angle 6 with the axis of «. 

29- If in the general equation the absolute term A = 0, then 
the origin is a point on the curve ; for the equation is evidently 
satisfied by the values ic = 0, ?/ = 0, that ia, by the co-ordinates of 
the origin. 

The same thing appears from the equation expressed in polar 
co-ordinates, 

(Bcos&+Csine)p + (Deos*9+Ecos0sin0 + Fsin«0)p2 + &c. = O; 
for this equation being divisible by p, one of its roots must be 
p = 0, whatever be the value of 0, and therefore one of the n points, 
in which every line drawn through the origin meets the curve, 
will in this case coincide with the origin itself. 

The other (n - 1) points will in general bo distinct from the 



■wbidi are derived from tliis prindple. In the year 1827 M. Gergonoa gave the theorem 
of Art. 24 (Annales, Yol. xvii, p, 220). The general thenrem of Art. 23 was given about 
the same lime by BT. Pliicker (Entwickelungen, vol i. p. 238 ; and Gergonna'a Annales, 
vol. xlx. pp, 97, 129). It was Bome years afterwards that the cases vf ere diaciissed of 
tbe relation which exuCs between the points of intersection of curves and surfaces of diiTe- 
rent degrees (aain Art. 2G). These oases were discussed in two papers sent at the same 
time for publication iu Crella'a Jouma!, one by M. Jaoobi (voL xv. p, 286), ihe other by 
M Plucker (voL xvL p. 47). Beadesthe papers just mentioned, the reader may also con- 
sult a memoir by Mr. Cayley (Cambridge Math. Journal, vol, iii. p. 211). The historical 
sketch given in the present not« is taken from Plijcker's Tlieorie der AlgebriJschen Cm^en, 
p. 13. 
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origin ; there is, however, one value of 0, for which a second point 
wili coincide with the origin, viz., if 9 be such that 

Bcos0+Csine=O. 
The equation then, becoming 

(Dcos'^e + Esin0 coafl + Fsin^0)p^ + &c. = 0, 
is divisible by p^, and has, therefore, for two of its roots, p = 0. 
The hne, therefore, answering to this value of 0, meets the curve 
in two coincident points, or {Conies, p. 75) is the tangent at the 
origin. 

Since we have a simple equation to determine Ian B, we see 
that at a given point on a curve there can, in general, be drawn 
but one tangent. Its equation is evidently 

p(Bcos0 + Csin0) = b, or Ba!-i-C^ = 0. 
Hence if the equaiion of a curve be 'U1 + U2 + &c. = (t/ie origin being 
a point on Hie curve), then Wj = is the equation of the tangent. 

If B = 0, the axis of a; is a tangent ; if C = 0, the axis of y. 

! 30, Let us now, however, suppose that A, B, are all = 0; 
the coef&cients of p wiU then = 0, whatever be the value of ; in 
this case, therefore, every right line drawn through the origin 
meets the curve in two points which coincide with the origin. 
The origin is then said to be a double point. 

We may see now, exactly as in the last Article, that it is in 
this case possible to draw through the origin lines which meet the 
curve in three coincident points. For let be such as to render 
the coefficient of p» = 0, or D cos^ + E sin cos + F siu^ = 0, 
then the equation becomes divisible by p^, and three values oi p 
are = 0. Since we have a quadratic to determine tan 0, it follows 
that there can be drawn through a double point two right lines, 
each of which meets the curve in three coincident points; their 
equation is 
p3 (D cos'0 + E sin e cos + F sinS0) = 0, or Dx^ + ^xy+ Fj^ = 0. 

We learn hence that although every line through a double 
point may, in one sense, be said to be a tangent (since every such 
line meets the curve in two coincident points), yet tliat there are 
two of these lines whose contact is closer than that of the rest: 30 
that it is usual to say that at a double point on a curve there can 
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be drawn two tangents. If the equation of the curve (the origin 
being a double point) be written 1*3 + Kg + &c. = 0, then 11^= is 
the equation of the pair of tangents at the origin. 

31. It is necessary to distinguish three species of double points, 
according as the lines represented by 112 are real, coincident, or 
imaginary. 

I. In the first case the tangents are both real; the double 
point or node is such as that represented in the second figure 
(Art. 32), arising from the intersection of two branches of the 
curve, each of which has its own tangent. 

A simple illustration of such double points occurs when the 
given equation is the product of two equations of lower dimen- 
sions, or U = PQ. The equation U = then represents the two 
curves denoted by P = and Q = 0, But if these two be consi- 
dered as making up a complex curve of the w'* degree, this curve 
must be said to have pq double points (the points, namely, where 
P intersects Q) ; and at each of these points there are evidently 
two tangents (viz., the tangents toP and Q). 

II. The equation Hj may be a peifect square ; in this case the 
tangents at the double point coincide, and the curve takes the 
foim represented in the fourth figure (Art. 32). Such points are 
called CM '^s They ire al«o sometimes caHed stationary pomls ; 
for if Me imagine the curve to be generated by the motion of a 
point, at every such cusp the motion in one direction is brought 
to a stop, and is exchanged for a motion in the opposite direction. 

The reader might suppose that we could illustrate these points, 
as in the last paragraph, by supposing the curve U to break up 
into two, P and Q, which touch ; for every point \^_^^ 

of contact will be a double point, the tangents at ^ \ 
which coincide. But such a point must be clawed 
among singularities of a higher order than those y y 

which we are now considering; for the tangent ^- <s- .A .^ 
at it meets the complex curve in four consecutive points, viz., two 
on each of the simple curves, while at the cusps we are considering 
we have seen that the tangent generally meets the curve in only 
three consecutive points. In order that the tangent at a cusp 
should meet the curve in four consecutive points, it is necessaiy 
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not merely that w^ should be a perfect square, but further, that its 
square root should be a factor in «3 : that is to say, that the equa- 
tion should be of the form 

v,^ + «i 1^ + Wi + &c. = 0. 

Such points arise from the union of two double points, as the 
reader will readily perceive from the example which we have 
already given : for when the curves P and Q touch, the point of 
contact takes the place of two points of intersection. 

III. The equation ws = may have both its roots imaginary. 

In this case no real point is consecutive to the origin, which is 
then called a conjugate point. Its co-ordinates satisfy the equation 
of the curve, but it does not appear to lie on the curve, and, in 
fact, the existence of such points can only be made manifest geo-: 
metrically by showing that there are points, no line through 
which can meet the curve in more than n-2 points. 

32. As the learner may probably find some difficulty in con- 
ceiving the relation of conjugate points to the curve, we shall 
illustrate the subject by the following example. Let us take the 
curve, !/3 = (jT - a) {« - fi) (a; - c), 

where- a is less, and e greater than b. This curve is evidently 
symtnetrical on both sides of the axis of ic, since every value of « 
gives equal and opposite values to y. The curve meets the axis 
of x at the three points ie=a, a; = i, a; = c. When x is less than 
a, y^ is negative, and therefore y imaginary : y'^ becomes positive 
for values of le between . a and b ; negative again for values be- 
tween b and c; and, finally, positive for all values of a) exceeding 
c. The curve therefore consists of an oval lying between A and 
B, and a branch commencing at C, 
and extending indefiniteiy beyond it. 

Letus now suppose b = c, and the . 
equation wiU become 

where h is greater than a. The point B has now closed up to ; 
the oval has joined the infinite branch, and the point B has be- 
come a double point. (See first figure on next page.) 
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Bat, on the other hand, let b = a. 
Then the equation hccomes 

f . {. - of (« - S), 
where a is less than h ; the oval has 
shrunk into a point (A), and the curve 
is of the annexed form. 

This example sufficiently shows the 
analogy between conjugate points, and A 
double points the tangents at which are "^--.^ 

real. If we suppose a = b = c, the equation becomes if= (x- ay, 
the point A becomes a cusp, as in 11. of , 

last Article, and the tangent at the cusp a ^---''''^^ 

meets the curve in three coincident points — ~^ 
A,B,C. ^ 

33. If in the general equation A, B, C, D, E, F were all = 0, 
then the origin would be a triple point, every line through the 
origin meeting the curve in three coincident points ; and it is easy 
to see, as before, that at a triple point there are three tangents, 
which are the three lines represented by the equation u^ = 0. 

We may also, as before, distinguish four species of triple points, 
according as the three tangents are (1) real and distinct, (2) one 
real and two coincident, (3) all three coincident, or (4) one real, 
and two imaginary. The last kind of triple point is worth notice, 
as to the eye it does not appear to differ from any other point on 
the curve. 

We may, in like manner, investigate the conditions that the 
origin should be a multiple point of any higher degree (k). The 
coefficients of all terms of a degree below k will vanish, and the 
equation will be of the form 

Mjt + "(itl + &c- = 0. 
At the multiple point there can be drawn h tangents, represented 
by the equation Mi = 0; and the nature of the multiple point va- 
ries according as the roots of this equation are all real and unequal, 
or two or more of them equal or imaginary. 

34. Before quitting the subject of multiple points, we shall 
mention some simple considerations which Gx a limit to the num- 
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ber of sucli points which a curve of the ji"' degree can possess, 
when it does not break up into othei^ of lower dimensions. 

For example, a curve of the third degree cannot have two 
double points; for if it had, the line joining them must be consi- 
dered as meeting the curve in four points ; but more than three 
points of a curve of the third degree cannot lie on a right line, 
unless the curve consist of this right line and a conic. 

Again, a curve of the fourth degree cannot have four double 
points ; for if it had, the conic determined by these and any fifth 
point of the curve must be considered as meeting the curve in 
nine* points ; whereas no conic, distinct from the curve, can meet 
it in more than 2x4 points. And, in general, a curve of the w"" 

degree cannot have more than ^^- — ■ ■ double points ; for 

h 1 and K - 3 



other points of the curve, we could describe a curve of the degree 
7i - 2 (Art. 20), which must be considered as meeting the given 

curve in 2|^^ — — -- ^ ■+ 1 j- +«-3 points, or in n(n-- 2) + l 

points, which is impossible if the given curve be a proper curve. 



" Ifa point of interBeclion of two curves bo a double point on one of tliem, that inter- 
section mnat be reckoned as two, and tlie cuvves can only intersect in n — 2 otlier points. 
If it be a donbla point on both, the intersection must be recltoned aa four. And in gene- 
ral if it bs on the one enrvn a multiple point of the degree k, und on the other of the 
degree I, that interseoOon must be counted as kl Thns, for example, a sj'stem of i right 
lines meets a system of ( right lines in Al points; but if all the lines of tlie first system 
pass through a point on a line of the second system, that point clearly counts as * inter- 
sections, and the lines intersect only in & (i— 1) other points. And if every Sine of both 
systems pass through the same point, that point counts aa kl intersections, and the lines 
meet nowhere else. 

If two curves touch at tlidr point of intersecHon, tlie point of contact will, of course, 
ccunt as two intersections, ^ce they have two cohicldent points ooninion. If the point of 
intersection l>e a multiple point on one or both curves, and if one of the tangents at the 
multiple point were common to both curves, we should add one to the number of intersec- 
tions to which it has been already shown that th« multiple point was equivalent ; fbr, 
besides the points just proved to be common, they have a consecutive point common on 
one of the branches through the multiple point. 

The reader will have no difficulty in sedng the effect of any combination of tangents 
and multiple points. 
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35- So in like manner we can fix limits to the number of 
higher multiple points which can exist on a given curve. Thus, 
for instance, if a curve of the n^ degree have a multiple point of 
the degree n-1, it can have no other multiple point; for if it 
had, the line joining the two would meet the curve in more than 
n points. If it have a multiple point of the degree n~2, it can 
have no other higher than a double point, and of these it can 
be proved, as in the last Article, it can have no more than 

i ^ -■ There is no difficulty in applying the same pria- 

ciples to any combination of multiple points of different degrees, 
but it is not easy to include the results in a general formula. Of 
course the demonstration given only shows that curves cannot 
have more than a certain number of multiple points, but does not 
make it certain that they can always have so many.* 

36. We can show that, when 3 cui"ve has its maximum number 
of multiple points, there will be in general certain relations con- 
necting them, so that, a certain number of the multiple points 
being given, the position of the rest is determined. 

To show this we must inquire to how many conditions being 
given a multiple point is equivalent? If we were given a double 
point on a curve we might take it for the origin, and we have 
seen (Art. 30) that three terms of the equation will then vanish. 
The constants at our disposal are then three less than in the ge- 
neral case : the double point is therefore eqiiivalent to three con- 
ditions. 

' The priniaplea employefl in this and tha preceding ariicle have been laid down in 
Cramer's IntrodncOon k I'Analyae das Courbes. The results llius obtained were some 
time ago aaseiM by a writer (M. Coste) in Lionville'B Jooinal (torn. vii. p. 184), who, 
withont attempting to controvert (ha arguments ased by Ci'anier, endeavours practically 
to conflile him by producing esamples of cnrves having mora doHble points than are con- 
sistent witli the preceding theory. Thus the curve represented by the equation 

lex* + 1/1 -&e'~2s^ + i = 0, 
is produced as an esampla of a curve of the fourth degree, havuig four double points, viz., 
the pointa (y = 0, i^ = 1), {x = 0, y= = 1) ; and it is stated to consist of two dieOnct 
ovals which intersect in these points, Tha ovals, however, are no other than the two 
ollipseB, 41^* ± 3 V3 ay + y' - 1 = ; 

and the theory given above only determines thi-ee as the niasimuiii iiunibev of double 
pohita on a proper curve of the fourth degree. 
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Were we given also the tangents at the double point, this 

would be equivalent to two conditions more, for, in addition to 

. . E P 
A = 0, B = 0, C = 0, we should be given the quantities =:> r*- 

Being given a triple point is equivalent to six conditions ; for, 
making it the origin, the six lowest terms of the equation vanish: 
and so, in general, being given a multiple point of tlie degree ^is 

equivalent to —^ — conditions. 

We can now see that any three points taken arbitrarily may 
be double points on a curve of the fourth degree ; for the three 
are equivalent to but nine conditions. But the (angente at all 
these double points cannot also be assumed arbitrarily; for being 
given the three double points and these three pairs of tangents is 
equivalent to fifteen conditions, one more than enough to deter- 
mine the curve. There must then be some relation connecting 
these tangents; and, in fact, we shall prove afterwards that these 
six tangents all touch the same conic section, so that, given five, 
the sixth is determined. 

Twenty conditions determine a curve of the fifth degree. We 
may then assume arbitrarily its six doiible points, and also the 
pair of tangents at any one of them ; but the curve is then com- 
pletely determined, and therefore also the paii's of tangents at the 
other five. 

Twenty-seven conditions determine a curve of the sixth de- 
gree. If then we wish to describe such a curve having ten 
double points, we cannot even assume so many as nine of them 
arbitrarily. For these nine woiild completely determine the curve, 
which then might not happen to possess any other double point; 
there must then be some relations connecting the ten double 
points. 

And so in like manner for curves of higher degrees, when 
they have their maximum number of double points there must 
be a still greater number of relations connecting them. Except 
in the case of curves of the fourth degree, we are not aware that 
any attempt has been made to express these relations geometri- 
cally, but there must remain an extensive class of theorems of this 
nature still to bo discovered. 
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37. What has been said is sufficient to enable t!ie reader to 
form a conception of the nature of multiple points on cui'vcs. We 
shall now pioceed to ahow that a curve may in like manner have 
multiple tangents ; or, in other words, that there may be lines 
which touch the curve in two ox more points. What are com- 
monly called the " singular points" of curves may be reduced to 
the two classes, either of multiple points, or of points of contact 
of multiple tangents. As we introduced multiple points to the 
reader by an examination of the particular case where the origin 
was a multiple point, so it will be more simple to commence our 
discussion of multiple tangents by examining the condition that 
the axis (t/ = 0) should be a multiple tangent. 

We find in general the points where this line meets the curve 
by making jf = in the general equation, whence we get 

A + Ba; + Dx^ + Gs!^+ T.-s" = 0, 

an equation which can be reduced to the form 

P (a) - a) (_m - b) {w ~ c) {x - d) &c. = 0, 
where a, 5, &c., are the values of .r for the points where the axis 
meets the curve. 

The axis will be a tangent when two of these points coincide, 
that is, when the equation can be reduced to the form 

P (a ~ ay {a> - 1>) &c. = 0. 
The axis then touches the curve at the point ?/ = 0, .« = a. If 
A = 0, B = 0, the axis touches tlie curve at the origin. 

I. But now if the equation have two distinct pairs of equal 
roots, that is to say, if it be of the form 

P (a,- - af (a: ^ by {x - e) &c. = 0, 
the axis is a double tangent at the two _^ z' 

real points, /v = a, a; = b. It is evident I-\ j — 

that such a tangent, meeting the curve / 

in two p^rs of coincident points, cannot occur in any curve of a 

degree lower than the fourth. 

II. But, secondly, the axis must be considered equally as a 
double tangent, even if the two points of contact were imaginary, 
that is to say, if the equation were still of the form 

P (a-« +?!.? + # (a- -c)&c. = 0, 
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even though x^ +px + q could not be resolved into two real fac- 
tors, {x - a), (a- ~ b). 

III. Thirdly, the equation may be of the form 
P{w-a)^{w-c) &c. = 0. 
The asis then meets the curve in three consecutive points. In 
general, taking three consecutive points on a curve, the line join- 
ing the first and second of these is one tangent, and tlie line 
joining the second and thii-d is the consecutive tangent. In the 
present case, therefore, two consecutive tangents coincide. Hence 
too, in such a case, the axis may be called a stationary tangent; 
for if we consider the curve as the envelope of a moveable line, in 
this case two consecutive positions of the moveable line coincide. 
The point of contact of a stationary tangent is called a point of 
inflexion. 

If A = 0, B = 0, D = 0, the origin is a point \ 
of inflexion, and ?/ = the tangent at it ; since X. ^ 
then the equation is of the form ^"\ 

Pa-» {x - c) &c. = 0. \ 

38. The reader will have observed the stiict correspondence 
between our division of double tangents and our division of double 
points (Art. 31) ; that, as every double point has two tangents, so 
every double tangent has two points of contact; and that the two 
tangents in the first case, and the two points in the second, may 
be either real and distinct, real and coincident, or imaginary. 
The learner, on finding that the tangent at a point of inflexion is 
a double tangent whose points of contact coincide, is likely to 
imagine that it must meet the cm've in four, not three, coincident 
points ; since, if (see figure, p. 34) the points a, h coincide, the 
line joining them will still meet the curve in four points. But a 
line which meets the curve in four coincident points is a triple, 
not a double tangent; for it is a tangent in virtue of joining the 
first of the coincident points to the second, the second to the third, 
and the third to the fourth. Just as a common chord meeting the 
curve in two points, a, b, becomes a tangent when the points a, b 
coincide ; so a double tangent touching the cui-ve at a and b would 
become a triple tangent when a and b coincide; and the only way 
to obtain a double tangent with coincident points of contact is to 
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take a line touching the curve at a, and cutting it at b, and then 
to imagine tlie points a and b to coincide. 

39, We wish next to show that whereas in ordinary cases 
the curve lies altogether at the same side of the tangent, at a 
point of inflexion the curve crosses the tangent, and lies part on 
one side, and part on the other. 

This is a particular case of the following more general theorem : 
Two carves which have common an even number of consecutive points 
touch without cutting ; those ichich have common an odd number of 
consecutive points cross one anotlier at their point of meeting. 

Let the equations of the two curves bo y = ^iB, y^^px; let 
them intersect at the point x = a; then, by Taylor's theorem, the 
values of the ordinates of the two curves, for the point x = a + h, 
are 

dA h d^A h^ #A A3 „ 
^' '^ dx I dar 1.2 dx^ 1.2. 6 

, dih dU h^ (Pd, Ji^ _ 

where *,ii, -^, &c., are the values of di^', lia;, -7— ,&c.,wheniu=fl. 

Now, by hypothesis, ip = ip' ^^^'^^ l^he curves intci'sect at the point 
a; = o, therefore 

^'"^""V^"rfv»;i'^\<AB' dxyi.2'^\dx^ "(feVl-2-3"^' '^' 
Now, by tlie principles of the differential calculus, when h is in- 
definitely small, the sign of the sum of this series is the same as 
the sign of its flrst term, but the sign of this term is changed when 
the sign of A is changed; therefore if, at the infinitely near point 
(^!c = a + h), the ordinate of the curve ^ be greater tlian that of the 
curve 1^, it will be less at the point (x = a- h). Hence if two 
curves have one point common, in general, that which is upper- 
most at one side of the point will be undermost at the other. 

But now suppose that ~ = •^, the first term of the series iviil 

then be [ -r-? - -7^ ) T~3' ^^l^'^'i "^oes not change sign when k 
n. The same curve, therefore, which is uppermost on 
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one aide of the given point, will be uppermost also on the other. 

But when -^ = -^, the curves are manifestly closer to each other 
dx dai ■' 

than in the previous case, since the difference of the ordinates no 

longer involves the first power of h ; which is equivalent to what 

is expressed goometrically, by saying that the curves have two 

consecutive points common. Or the same thing may be shown 

thus: sj'i/'j "i'y being the co-ordinates to rectangular axes of any 

two points on a curve, —. — ^ is plainly the tangent of the angle 

which the chord joining them makes with the axis of «: but if 

the points coincide, we Icamthat the value of -^ for tlie given point 

B the tangent of the angle which the line joining it to the con- 
e point (i. e. tJie tangetit) makes vnth the axis of x ; conse- 
quently, if two curves have a point common, and ■—■_ for that point 
the same for both curves, it follows that the consecutive point Js 
also common. 

40. When the curves have three consecutive points common, 
we shall have -~ = -^-^ ; the first tenn of the series for ri -v is 

[ -^ — -^ \ ■ ■ ,, . which does change its sien with h, and there- 
\dx^ dx^ j l.S.ii ° ^ 

fore, as bei'ore, the curves cross at the given point. And so, 

in general, if the expansion oi y^-y^ commence with an even 

power of h, it will not change sign with h, and therefore the curves 

touch without crossing; but if it commence with an odd power of 

h, the sign will change with h, a,nd therefore the curves cross at 

the given point. 

The reader has already had an illustration of this, in the case 
of the circle which osculates a conic at any point, and which, in 
general, having three points common with the curve, touches and 
crosses the curve {Conies, p. 205) ; but at the extremities of the 
axes the osculating circle passes through four consecutive points, 
and touches without crossing. 

The same investigation applies when one of tlie curves become 
a right line. A tangent, therefore, at a point of inflexion, or any 
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line meeting the curve in an odd number of consecutive points, 
is crossed by the curve : but a tangent which meets the curve in 
an even number of conseculave points has the neighbouring part 
of the curve all at the same side of it. 

41. The axis ^ = will be a triple tangent when the equation 
which determines the points where it meets the curve is of the 
form p (a,- - ay {x - hf (x - cf {ic - d) &c. = 0. 

It is evident sucli a tangent cannot occur in a curve of any degree 
lower than the sixth. We may, as in Art. 33, distinguish four 
species of triple tangents according as the points of contact are 
real and distinct, one real and two imaginary, one real and two 
coincident, or all three coincident. The last will be the case 
when tlie equation is of the form 

and Ihe axis meets the curve in four coincident points, and is 
tliereCore a triple tangent, as was shown in Art, 38. The point 
of contact of such a tangent is called apoiiti of undulation. In like 
manner there may be multiple tangents of still higher orders, or 
again, points of undulation of higher orders, arising when a line 
meets the curve in more than four coincident points. Cramer 
calls those points at which the tangent meets the curve in an odd 
number of consecutive points, points of vidMe inflexion, to distin- 
guish them from thosc^oijifis de serpentemmt, or points of undula- 
tion, which do not, to the eye, diifer from ordinary points on the 
curve. 

42. We have hitherto only illustrated the case where the 
origin is a multiple point, or one of the axes a multiple tangent; 
it is evident, however, that the form of the equation might, in 
like manner, betray the existence of multiple points and tangents 
situated anywhere. 

I. For instance, if the equation be of the form 

«ij> + /B^ = 0, 

where a, ji are the equations of any two right lines, and $, ^ arc 

any functions of the co-ordinates, then «/3 is one point on the 

curve. The equation of the tangent at this point is 

n*' + )3f = 0, 
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where 0', i^' are the forms which tp and ^ assume when we intro- 
duce the conditions « = 0, /B = 0. For if we seek the n~l points, 
in which any hne through a^, (a - kji) meets the curve, we get 
an equation of the form 

/3 {K<P'+ Mp + N/3H &c.) + (f + M'p + N'(3' + &c.)j =0; 
and in order that a second root of this shoultl be p = 0, we must 
have k<p' + ip' = 0; whence, substituting for k, -=, wc get for the 

equation of the tangent, 

af + /3f = 0. 

II. In general the curve represented by 

«/37S &c. = «,p,7,g, &c. 
passes through the points 

an,, o^,, ay,, &C., )3ft, /By,, &C; 77,, &C. 

III. If the equation be of the form 

a^ + (i^ = 0, 
we see (as at Comes, p. 214), that a is the tangent at the point a/3. 
for two of the points in which this line meets the curve coincide. 
Or again, if the curve be 

tit^ts . . ■ . tn + P^^ = 0, 
ti, &c., are the tangents at the n points, where J3 meets the curve. 
The form of the equation shows that if the points of contact of 
n tangents lie on a right line /3, the remaining points where these tan- 
gents meet the curve lie on a cui've of then- 2'"' degree (p. 

IV. If the equation be of the fonn 

If we seek the points where any line (a =Aj3) through a/3 meets 
the curve, we find that two of these always coincide with a(3, and 
therefore that this is a double point. It appears precisely as in I., 
and in Art. 30, that the tangents at this double point are 

«^0' + a/3^' + (5'x = 0, 
where ^', 1^', x' ^i"s the values which these functions take for the 
co-ordinates of the point « = 0, j3 = 0. 

V. So again, if the equation be of the form 

u^^ + a'^4' + ofi'x + ^''<• = 0' 
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the point a^ la a triple point; the tlirce tangents being given by 
the equation 

VI. If the equation be of the form 

o^ + P^Y^v/- = 0, 
a is a double tangent at the points aji, ay. 

VII. If the equation be of the form 

a0 + (5^ = 0, 
afi is a point of inflexion, and a the tangent at it. 

43. We shall first illustrate the last Article, by showing how 
the equation enables us to discern the nature of the pointe of the 
curve at an infinite distance. The trilinear equation is (Art. 19) 

M„ + W«-l 2 + M„.2 2^ + &c. = 0. 

The dkcctions of the n points at infinity are found (by making 
3 = in the equation) from the equation ;*„ = 0, which solved for 
y : .u, is of the form 

(t/ ~ mi.v) iy ~ fliga;) {y - m^x) (&c,) (y ~- ww) = 0. 
A curve of the ji'* degree has, in general, n asymptotes, namely, 
the tangents at the n points, where 2, the line at infinity, meets 
the curve. We can find their equations readily as follows, when 
the equation w„ = has been solved for y : x. It appears from III. 
of the last Article that if the equation were reduced to the form 

ht^. . .tn + z^<p = 0, 
iy, &C; would be the n asymptotes. But the given equation 

(y - mix) (y - rrvix) &c, + zua,i + z^UnJi + &c. = 
may always be reduced to the form 

()/ - wii ^ + Xi) {y-in^x + As) &c. = z^^ ; 
for tlie terms of the «.'* degree in x and y are obviously the same 
for both equations, and the n arbitraries, X|, &c., in the second, can 
be so determined as to make the n terms of the n-X^ degree the 
same for both equations. 

The reader will have no difficulty in understanding this me- 
thod, if lie tries to apply it to a particular example ; for instance, 
(x + y) {ix + y) (Zx+y) + Ux^ + Uxy -i- Sy^ + \2x + lOy + 36 = 0, 
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wliicli it is desired to throw into the form 

(« + !/ + M) (2flT + y + As) (Sa; + ?/ + A3) + Aa; + E)/ + C = 0. 
To determine Ai, As, A3 we should then have the three equations 

6A1 + 3X2 + 2Aa = 17, 5Al + 4A3 + 3A3 = li, A, + Aa + A3 = 2 ; 
and the equation may be reduced to the form 

(;«+<, + 4) (2^+^-3) (3^ + 2,+ !) + 43^ + 21;/ + 48 = 0. 

44. If two roofs of the equation m„ = be equal (mi = ma), the 
general equation takes the form (y - mi*)^ + ^i/^ -= ; two of the 
points where z meets the curve coincide, and the line at infinity- 
is therefore a tangent to the curve. 

Should three roots of this equation be equal, the line at infi- 
nity meets the curve in three coincident points, and therefore 
touches at a point of inflexion. 

If in the general equation the coefficient of 3/" = 0, the axis of 
y would pass through a point at infinity, and we have evidently 
only an equation of the n-l" degree to determine the remaining 
points where it meets the curve. 

Should the coefficient of)/""' also vanish, the axis of y will be 
an asymptote. 

If two factors of m„ be equal, and one of them also a factor in 
ti„.i, then the curve has a double point at infinity ; for the equa- 
tion is of the form 

(^ - mi.r)2 ^ + « (y - miA-) 4--^«^X = 0- 

45. We shall in a future section show how the sitigular points 
of a curve may, in general, be found. But the application of the 
general methods being usually a work of some difficulty, the ex- 
amples given in works on the difierential calculus are, for the 
most part, cases where the existence of the singular points more 
readily appears from mere inspection of the equations; a selection, 
including all the most difficult of these examples, will therefore 
serve to illustrate the preceding Articles. (See Gregory's Ex- 
amples, p. 170, &c.) 

( 1.) «* - ayx^ +hf^O. (2.) X* ~ 2a£y + iaT-f + ay^ + j/* - 0. 

In both cases the origin is a triple point. The tangenfs of the 

fii-st are given by the equation ax^y = by^ ; and of the second by the 
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equation ^x'^y = y^. By Art. 34, neither curve can liave any 
other multiple point. 

(3.) ay^-^± hsfi = 0. 

The oiigin is a double point, whose tangents arc given by the 
equation ay^ + ba? = 0. 

If the sign be given positive, the origin is a conjugate point. 

(4.) («•-«■)' —j'(2s + 3«).<» ('-")' (»' + <>)'-»y*»+3«)' 
Here evidently (ai - a, y) and (iC + a, y) are double points. To 

get the tangents at the first, we are to make x=a, y = in the 

parts which multiply (as - a)^, y^, and we get 

In like manner for the tangents at the other double point, 

The curve has a third double point, whose existence can be showii 
by throwing the equation into the form 

«,'(*'-2a') = o(2,^o)(, + a)'. 
Hence (x, y + a) ias. double point, and tlie tangents at it ai^e 

2(>=<)-3(j + o)<. 
Having found these three, we know, by Art. 34, that the curve 
can have no otlier multiple point. 

(6.) (6, -»)'.(»-»)=. 

The point (by -ex, at- a) is a cusp of such a nature that the 
tangent at it meets the curve in five consecutive points. 

(6.) «'(» + ') -<••■/'• 

The origin is a double point, the tangent at which meets the 
curve in four consecutive points. There is a triple point at infi- 
nity, to which the line at infinity is the only tangent. The line 
a! + i> touches the curve where it meets the axis of .r, and also at a 
point of inflexion at infinity. 

(7.) «* + / + «^ = 0. 

This equation cleared of radicals becomes 
(^3+j^ + 3B)3=27^Y«3; 
and in this form the existence of six cusps is manifest, for each of 
the points where x meet y* + s^ is a double point, and x the only 
tangent at it. Similarly for (j/,a!^+ z^) and (z,ie^ + y^). 

The curve has also four other double points, viz., {x±y, a:±e). 
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Tliis can be pvovod by putting ?/ + « = «, s + .r = D; and therefore 

Substituting these values in the given equation, it is of the form 

The tangents at any of the double points will be found to be 
given by the equation 

u^ ±uv + ifi = 0, 

and therefore the double points in question are conjugate points. 



SECT. ni. — MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES COMMOM TO ALL ALGEBRAIC 
CURVES. 

46. The theorem given (Conies, p. 136} may be generalized 
as follows: If through any point iwo chords be drawn, meeting a 
curve of ike n"' degree in the points Ei R^ . . . Rb, Si Sj . . . S„, then 

- ^ L . ORi ■ ORii . . . 0R„ .,, , , ^ 

the ratio of the products -p^ — r^^ j=ry- imU be constant, tohat- 

ever be thepodUon of the point O,promded that the directions of the 
lines OR, OS ^e constant.* 

And the proof is the same as that already given in the case of 
conic sections. From the polar equation of the curve, Art. 28, 
we see that the product of all the values of the radius vector on a 
line through the origin making an angle with the axis o£ at, is 

A 

^Pcos''e+Qcos"-'0sin# + &e.' 
and the same product for any other line is 



P cos"0, + Q cos"9, s" 
i therefore 



Pcos''0^ + Qcos''"'0^sin0, + &c. 
But we have seen (^Conies, p. 122) that by a transfer maSion to any 
parallel axes the coefficients of the highest powers of the variables, 
and therefore this ratio, will be unaltered. 

* This thcortm was Erst given by Neivton, hi liis Eiiumciatlo Linearura Teitii Oidlnia. 
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We may (as at Conies, p. 1 36) express the same theorem thus : 
If through two fixed poiids, O and o, any two parallel lines be drawn, 
tJtm Hie ratio of the producis OR, . ORj. OR, . . ^c. : on .or^ . or^, 8fc. 
will be constant, whatever be the common direction of these lines. 

For the value of the second product is ^ „„ ■ i, ---, where 

^ Pcos''e + &c. 

A' is the absolute term when o is made the origin ; and the ratio 
of the products is A : A', and independent of 9. We have seen 
{Conies, p. 12-2) that the new absolute term will be the result of 
substituting the co-ordinates of o in the given equation. We see, 
therefore, that the result of such a substitution is always propor- 
tional to the product of the segments intercepted between o and 
the curve on a line whose direction is given (^Conies, p. 217). 

47. From the preceding theorem is deduced at once Camot's 
theorem, of which we have given a particular case(ConiCs, p. 263). 
Let each of the sides of a polygon A, B, C, &c., meet a curve of the 
n'" degree in n real points. We shall denote by (B)' the conti- 
nued product of the n segments made on the side BC between B 
and the curve : by '(B) tlie product of the segments made on the 
side BA. Then 

(A)' (B)' (C)' (D)' &c. = XA) '(B) '(C) '(D) &c. 
For through any point draw radii vectores parallel to the sides of 
the polygon, and denote the continued product of the segments 
on each of these hues by (a) (6) (c), &c., then 

'(B):(B)'::(a):(S) 

XC):(Gy::(b):(c) 

'{D):(Dy::{c):(d) 
&c. 
and compounding al! these ratios, the truth of the theorem is 
evident. 

48. Some ambiguity will be avoided by attention to the 
signs ±. The reader will remember (see Conies, p. 6) that we 
have distinguished the cases where a line is cut internally and 
externally in the same ratio, by using the sign + in the first case, 
and ~ in the second. If then we write the formula 

■(A) -(B) '(C) &o. - ± (Ay (By (C)' &0., 
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and inquire which sign is to be used ; it is easy to see, hy taking 
the case of a very small polygon, that the formula must be true 
when evm/ side of the polygon is cut externally, and, therefore, 
when every term in the product (A)' has a sign opposite to that 
of the corresponding term in the product '(B). If the curve be 
of an even degree the products (A)' and '(B) will have the same 
sign; if it be of an odd degree, they will have opposite signs. 
But even if the curve be of an odd degree, still if the number of 
sides of the polygon be oven, the number of products will be 
even, and therefore the two continued products (A)' (B)' (C)' &c., 
'(A) '(B) '(C) &c., will have the same sign. We learn then that in 
the preceding equation the sign + is to be used when either the 
degree of the curve or the number of sides of the polygon is even, 
but that when both are odd the sign - must be used. 

49, We shall give a few examples to illustrate the fertility of 
this theorem. (See Pliicker's System der Analytischcn Geomc- 
trie, p. 44.) 

(1.) Let a right lino meet the sides of a triangle AB, BC, CA, 
in the points c,a, b. Then 

Ac . Ba . CJ = ^ At . Be . Ca, (Comes, p. 33), 
and the sign shows that, if it cut two sides internally, it must cut 
the third cstenially. The equation 

Ac,.Ba.C5 = + A6.Bc.Cfl, (Copies, p. 34), 
will bo fulfilled if the three hues Aa, B&, Cc, meet in a point; 
and the line AB is cut harmonically in the points c and c . 

(2.) Let us now pass to curves of the second degree, and sup- 
pose each side of the triangle to touch the curve in the points 
a, b, c. Camot's theorem gives us 

AcK B«^. CJ3 = + Ab^. Ec«. Ca^ ; 
and, therefore, Ac . B« . Ci = ± AS . Be . Ca. 
The lower sign cannot be used, since no line can meet a conic in 
three points : we learn then that if a conio be inscribed in a tri- 
angle, the lines joining each vertex to the opposite point of con- 
tact meet in a point. 

(3.) Again, let a, b, c be points of inJlexioii on a curve of the 
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third degree, at which BC, CA, AB are tangents ; tlien, by Cai-- 
not's theorem, 

Ac> . Ba» . C63 =. - A53 . Be* . Ca', 
the only real root of which ia 

Ac.Ba.Cb = ~Ab.Bc.Ga. 
Hence, if a curve of the third decree have three real points of in- 
flexion, they must lie on one right line. Hence too a curve of the 
third degree can have only three real points of inflexion ; for this 
Article would show that all the real points of inflexion must lie 
on a right line ; and a right line can only meet the curve in three 
points. 

Tho same reasoning proves that if any curve of an odd degree 
have three real points, at each of which the tangent meets the 
curve in n points, these three points must lie on one right line. 

(4.) Again, let a curve of the fourth degree have three double 
tangents ; we have 

Ac«. Ac,". Ba3. Ba}. Cb\ Gh^ = A¥. Ahf. B<?. Bc,^ G«». Ca «, 
whence 

Ae.Ac,.Bfl.Ba^.Ci.C6 -± A6.A5.Bc.Bc,.C«.Ca, ; 
but on account of the double sign we can only infer that " if a 
curve of the fourth degree have three double tangents, the conic 
through five of the points of contact will either pass through the 
sixth, or through the point which, with the sixth, divides harmo- 
nically the side of the triangle on which the sixth lies." 

50. There are some particular cases for which Carnot's theo- 
rem requires to be modified. First, if one of the angles (A) of 
the polygon were at infinity, that is to say, if two adjacent sides 
be parallel, then (A)' ultimately = '{A), and we still have the 
equation (B)' (C)' &c, = '(B) '(C) &e. 

Secondly, if one of the angles (A) were on the curve; then 

one of the n terms vanishes in each of the products (A)' and '(A) ; 

. ^ ,. AR sinRR'A 

but now, smce the ratio ot any two Imes -rr^ = -; — tvtj"*") ^*^ 
AK sm is, ItA 

may substitute for the ratio of these two vanishing sides, the 

ratio of the sines of the angles which the sides of tho polygon at 

A make with the tangent at A, and the theorem becomes 
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sin a sin a ' 

Tvhere (A)' '(A) have each but n ~1 factors, and where «, a are 
the angles which the sides on which (A)', '(A) are measured make 
with the tangent at A. In this manner we can deduce that, " if 
any polygon be inscribed in a conic, the continued product of the 
sines of the angles which each side makes with the tangent at its 
right hand extremity is equal to the similar product of the sines 
of the angles made with the tangent at the other extremity." 



51. If there bo n points in a right line, a point on the line 
such that the algebraic sum of its distances from these points shall 
vanish, is called the cen^e of mean distances of the given points. 
Let the distance of the centre from any assumed point on the line 
be y, let that of the other points be t/i, y^, ys, &c., then the dis- 
tances of the centre from the given points are y ~yi, y - y«, &c., 
and the condition given by the definition is 

S(y-yi)-0, or «^-S(y,) = 0; 
whence we learn that the distance of any assumed point from the 
centre is equal to the sum of the distances of the assumed point 
from the given points, divided by the number of these points; or 
is equal to the mean distance of the assumed point fiom the given 
points. Thus if there be only two given points, the centre of 
mean distances is the middle point of the line joining them, and 
the distance of any point on the line from the middle point is half 
the sum of its distances from the two given points. 

The well-known properties of the diameters of conies have 
been geneJ'alized by Newton into the following theorem, true for 
all algebraic curves: If on each of a system of parallel cJtords of a 
carve of the n"' degree there be taken tlie centre of meixii distances of 
the n points, where the chord meets the curve, the locus of this centre 
is a right tine, which may be called the diameter corresponding to the 
given system of parallel chords. 

To prove this theorem, we adopt the same method of investi- 
gation as in the case of conic sections. (^Conies, p. 129.) The 
origin would be the centre of mean distances for a chord making 
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an angle with the axis of ic, if, when we transform to polar co- 
ordinates by substituting p cos 0, p sinO (or, in case of oblique axes, 
mp, tip), for X and t/, 9 be such as to cause the coefficient of p""' to 
vanish. If we seek then the condition that any other point .?'/ 
should be the centre of mean distances for a parallel chord, we 
must examine what relation should exist between x'y, in order 
that when we transform the axes to this point the new coefficient 
of p"-' should vanish for the same value of 8. But when the given 
equation U = is transformed to parallel axes by substituting 
iC + (c', ?/ + y, for X and t/, it becomes (Lacroix's Differential Cal- 
culus, p. 54) 



' dt/ ^\ dx^ 



cPU ^,,d^V ,,<?^U\ 



, , ,d'V .,d^'U\ , . 
^ dxdy " df } 



only the three first terms can contain powers of the variables as 
high as the {n - 1)", and since these involve xij only in the first 
degree, the required locus must be a right line. Its equation is, 
in fact, Au^ du^ „ 

wherein «„! w^^i, cosfl and sinfl (or, if the axes be oblique, m and 
m) have been substituted for ai and y. 

52. Newton has also remarked that if any chord cut the curve 
and its asymptotes, the same point will be the centre of mean dis-. 
tances for both, and that therefore the algebraic sum of the inter- 
cepts between the curve and its asymptotes = 0. This is the 
extension of the well-known theorem {Conies, p. 172). The truth 
of it follows at once from the equation of a diameter given in the 
last Article, and from what was proved (Art. 43) that the terms 
Wn, Mji-i. are the same in the equation of the curve and in that of 
its n asymptotes. 

53. We may in like manner seek the locus of a point such 
that the sum of the prodticfs in pairs of the intercepts, measured in 
a given direction between it and the curve, should vanish. The 
origin would be such a point if the coefficient of p""^ vanished for 
the given value of 0, and the locus is found, as in Art, 51, by exa- 
mining what relation should exist between x and y that the co- 
efficient of p""^ in the transformed equation shoidd vanish. But 
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since tKe terms of the {n - 2)"'' degree in ;b and y involve no 
powers higher than the second o£x' and y, the locus will be a 
conic section, which we shall call the diametral conic. 
Its equation is readily seen to be 

where, in w,t.a, &c„ cos Q and sin 6 have been substituted for x and y. 

The distance of any point from either point on the diametral conic 

being y, and from the curve yi, y^, &c., we have by the definition 

S 0/ - 2/1) («/ - ya) = 0- 

The number of terms in this sum is the same an the number of 

combinations in pairs of n things, and is therefore = — ^-^ 

This, therefore, will be the coefficient of y^ when we multiply 
out each of these products, and add them together. In the same 

case the coefficient of y will consist of — ■ ^ ' terms, each of the 

form - (j/i + 1/2), and since it must involve the n quantities yi, yt, 
&c., symmetrically, it must be - (n - 1) 2^. Hence 

2 (s - yi) (y - y.) - °'\"^^ »«-(»- 1) yS(y,) + sfe, y,) - 0. 
This quadratic gives the distances of any point from the diame- 
tral conic when we know its distances from the curve. - — „ — -times 

the product of these two distances = ^(i/iy^), or ike product of 
the distances from the diametral conic is eqttolto the mean product in 

pairs of the distances from tJie curve, since there are — — r such 

products. The sum of the distances from the diametral conic 
= - Sy. The mean distance is then the same for both curves, since 
there are two such distances in the one case, and n in the other ; 
-and the two curves have the same diameter. 

54. There is no difficulty in seeing that a curve of the «"■ de- 
gree may have other curvilinear diameters of any degree up to the 
(n - ly. Thus the locus ofa point such that the sum of the pro- 
ducts in threes of its distances from the curve should vanish, ia 
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found by putting the coefficient of p""* in the transformed equa- 
tion = 0; and since this coefficient involves no higher than the 
third powers of the variables, the lociia will be of the third degree- 
We may see too, in like manner, that 

^(y - yi) iy - y^) (y - y^) = ^^^^^j^j^r^f ' 

and we can readily infer hence that the curve and its cubical dia- 
meter will have the same mean distance, mean product in pairs, 
and mean product in threes of the- distances. So in lilie manner 
for diameters of higher dimensions. More light will be thrown 
on the subject of these curvilinear diameters by considerations 
wliich we shall explain presently. 

55. To the mention we have made of diameters, wo may add 
some notice of centres. If all the terms of the degree m - 1 were 
wanting in the equation, then the algebr^o sum of all the radii 
vectores through the origin would vanish, and the origin might 
in one sense be called a centre. 

The name centre, however, is ordinarily only applied to the 
case where every value of the radius vector is accompanied by an 
equal and opposite one. In this case, if the equation be trans- 
formed to polar co-ordinates, it must be a function of p* only. If 
the curve then be of an even degree, its equation in x and y, re- 
ferred to the centre, can contain none of the odd powers of the va- 
riables, and must be of the form 

ltd + i>^ + Ui + '60. = 0. 
If the curve be of an odd degree, its polar equation must be re- 
ducible to a function of p^ by dividing by p ; and the ^ and 1/ 
equation can contain none of the even powers of the variables, 
but must be of the form 

Ml + M3 + M5 + &c. = 0. 
It is plain (from Art. 42) that if a curve of an odd degree have a 
centre, that centre must be a point of inflexion. It is also evident 
that it is only in exceptional cases that a curve of any degree 
above the second will have a centre ; since it is not generally pos- 
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siblc, by trans formation of co-ordinates, to iciiiove so many terms 
from the equation as to bring it to either of the forms given above. 

POLES AND POLARS. 

56. We pass now to an important theorem, first given by 
Cotes in his Harmonia Mensurarum : If on each radius motor, 
through aji^ed point O, Aere be taken a point R mch that 
_^_ 1 I 1 p, 

OR ~ ORi ^ OR3 OR, ' 

then the locus of R idll he a right line. 

For, making O the origin, the equation which determines 
ORi, &e, is of the form 



+ (Dcos^9 + Eco308in9+Fsi 
Hence n {Bcos0 + Csin0) 



OR A 

or, returning to a; and y co-ordinates, 

B.J,- + C^ + JiA = 0. 

This line, being analogous to the polar in the case of conies, 
which has been proved to be the locus of hairaonic means of radii 
vectores drawn from a given point {Conies, p. 134), we shall ex- 
tend the use of the words pole and polar, and call this the polar 
line of the origin. 

57. We may form the equations of polai curves of higher or- 
ders just as we formed the equations of diametral curves. Thus 
we may form the equation 

which (as at Art. 53) we can see is equivalent to 

i f>^ p \pj \plp2J 

and represents a conic such that the liarmonic mean of the dis- 
tances of the origin from the conic ia equal to the harmonic mean 
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of its distances from the curve ; and the reciprocal of the product 
of its distances from the conic is equal to the mean product in 
piiirs of the reciprocals of its distances from the curve. This conic 
we shall call the polar conic of the origin. Its equation, found by 

putting in, for 2 ( - j, S ( 



which is equivalent to 

58. And so in like manner we can obtain the polar curve of 
any higher order, k, by forming the equation 

\P Pl/ \P Pij \P PI^I 

which is equivalent to 

,.(»-i)...(.-i4-i) A Y _ (»-!).. .(«-.t-n ) /I Y"' 1 

1.2. ..* \p) l...(i-l) \i>l p 

(„-2)...(»-i^i) /n" J_ ^ _ 

l...(*-2) \pj ^p,p,- 
a curve of the ^"^ degree, which possesses the property (if OR de* 
note a radius vector to tho curve, and 0'' to the polar curve), 

1.2 1 1^ 1 

»(«-l) ORi . OH, " A (t - f) Or, 0^; 
1.2.S „ 1 



» (« - 1) (n- 2) OE, . OKs.Oli, 

1.2.3 



J(i-l)(t-2) Or, 
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The equation of the polar curve is obtained by putting in the 
values for S~, &c., and is 







t(*-l)/l\" Doos«9 + Ecosesiiie + Psi 


n»9 


n(,n-l)\pj A 




t i(*-l) i(t-l)(i-2) 

WO+-W, +-i ^Wi+ ^ ;44 — ^«3- 


t*r 



» ";r(i^-" „(„^i)(.-2) --''^'=--°- 

It is plain, from the manner in which the eq^uations of these 
polar curves have been formed, that the polar line of the origin 
is the same with regard to all these polar curves, for the harmonic 
mean of the radii vectores ia the same for all the cui-vos ; that the 
polar conic of the origin ia the same for all these curves which 
are above the second degree, since the mean value of the product 
in pairs of the reciprocal of the distances from the origin is the 
same for all these curves ; and, generally, that any of the polar 
curves of the origin is also its polar curve with regard to the 
other polar curves of higher degree. 

59. Let us trace now the forms which the relations just given 
asstime when the point Ois at an infinite distance. The equa- 
tion which determines the polar line, 

where R is the point on the polar, Ri one of the points on the 
curve, is equivalent to 

but if O be at an infinite distance, 

OR = ORi = OR3 = &c., 
and the denominators in all the fractions may be considered as the 
same ; the condition then becomes S (RRi) = ; the sum vanishes 
of the intercepts between the polar and the curve, on the parallel 
chords which meet at O ; and we learn that the polar of a point 
lit an infinite distance is the diameter oftlie system ofparcdlel chords 
whicJi are directed to i/iat infinitely distant point. 
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And so foi' the polar conic. The e<^uation. which determines it, 



becomes / RRi RR2 \ 



0, 



VOR-ORi OR.ORsy 
■diL& when O is infinitely distant, reduces to S RRj ■ RRa = 0, or 
2 ()/ - J/i) (y - Js) = 0, the very equation which determines the 
diametral conic. And so, in general, ihe curviUnear diameter of any 
order is ideiitiqal with tJte polar curve of the same order, of ihe injl- 
nitdy distant p<mtt on Hie system of parallel chords to which the given 
diametral curve corresponds. 

60. Mac Laurin haa given a theorem, wJiich is the extension 
of Newton's theorem (Art. 52) : " If tJirough any point O a line be 
drawn meeting the curve in n points, and at tliese points tangents he 
drawn, and if any other line through O cut the curve in Ri, R3, &c., 

and ihe system of n tangents in ri, r^., ^c, then S ^^^5 = S ^ 

It is evident that two points determine the polar line ; that, 
therefore, if two lines through O meet two curves in the same 
points, ORi, ORe, &c., OSi, OS^, &c,, the polar of O, with regard 
to both curves, must be the same, since two points of it, R and S, 
are the same for both. This will be equally true if the two lines 
OR, OS coincide, that is to say: — "If two curves of the sj* degree 
touch each other at n points in a right line, then the polar of any 
point on that right line will be the same for both curves ; and 
therefore if any radius vector through such a point meet both 
1 „ 



61. We have hitherto only showed how to ibrm the equations 
of the polar curves of the origin ; we proceed now to show how 
to form the equations of the polar curves of any given point. We 
might obtain them hy transformation of co-ordinates, from those 
already given, but we prefer the following method, as more sym- 
metrical, and more convenient for future applications. We shall 
use 'trilinear co-ordinates, iv, y, z. 

We have seen that the equation of the polar line is found by 
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J = 0, or putting p ■= OR, pi = ORi, 
and suppressing the factor OB, which occurs in all the denomina- 
tors, 2 ( 7=rD^ ) = 0- The equation of the polar conic is found by- 
forming the equation 

and so for the vest. If then we could form the equation whose 

roots are ^ , ^vk-, &c., viz., the ratios in which the line OR is 

Oiii OK3 
cut at the n points where the curve meets it, the coefficient of 
the second term of this equation, being equal to the sum of these 
ratios, when put = 0, would give the equation of the polar line ; 
the coefficient of the next term, being equal to the sura of the 
products in pairs, would give the equation of the polar conic ; 
and so on. 

But such an equation cstn readily be formed ; for we have 
seen (Conica, p. 5) that if the co-ordinates of O be ^,y,z,^ of 
^,a:ys (both being for the present supposed known), the co-ordi- 
nates of the point Bi cutting the line joining them in the ratio 

pothesis, the point Bi is on the curve ; these values of the co-ordi- 
nates must then satisfy the equation of the curve. And since 
the equation in xyz is homogeneous, we may suppress the com- 
mon denominator ni-X, and we learn that if in the equation of a 
curve ^ (i^iy, e) = we substitute for x, y, z, jix, + Xa;, jiy, + \y, 
fiz, + \s, we shall have an equation of the »'* degree in ^ : A, the 
roots of which give the ratios in which the line OB is cut at each 
of the n points, where it meets the curve ; and these n values for 
/i : \, being substituted in the co-ordinates of Bi just given, give 
the co-ordinates of the n points where OR meets the curve. But 
if now we suppose !e,y,z, the co-ordinates ofR, to be variable, tlie 
coefficients of the equation in /( : X, put = 0, give the equations 
of the several polar curves of the point O. 

62. The (differential calculus enables us simply to write down 
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the result of this substitution. If there be any function of three 
variables, then, by Taylor's theorem, 

*(« + ;, j + i,« + 0.<,(^,y,.) + (tg + i| + i|) 

1.2 V <** '^.'J «^ "^"^2/ '^y'^^ dzaxj 

+ &C, 

The result then of substituting A.T + /jar, &c. for a;, y, 3, is found by 
writing ^ for h, ^ for A, ~ for I, in the preceding equation. If 

the equation of the curve be U = 0, the transformed equation 

prl . 0, we have 

rrn >.rT ,., / "^C '^D <*U\ 

x-V/ ,<PU ,#u ,(PV 

'^' dxdy ^' 'dydz ' 'dzdxj 



p-X' r ,/#U\ ,/#U\ ,/<FU\ 

+ ^"'KS').^ **' (Is) * ^"(s£) } 



We have added the closing terms of the expansion, which must 
evidently be symmetrical with the commencing terms, i — J &c. 
denotes the result of substituting m^y^ s, io-i asyz in -^, &c. 

This expansion may be written in an abbreviated form by the 
use of symbols of operation. Thus if A denote the operation 
d d 6, 
• dz ■''dy 'dz 
then this operation, twice repeated. 
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"'' dxdy ' dydz ' ' dzdx 

Iq like manner we can form 

,. I d d dV „ 

In order to distiiiguisli the co-ordmatea of the points which 
enter into these formula!, wo shall use the following notation. 
We shall write 

dU d\J da 

AU =a;, -7- + W-J- + S-T-, 

' dx ■" at/ 'CIS 

fdV\ fd\J\ fdV\ 

where the sufEx attached to A refers to the co-ordinates which 
multiply the differential coefficienta ; but the suffix attached to 
U denotes that the co-ordinates a:^ y_ 2 are to be substituted in 

■5—, &c. 

,, , ^ (da\ ldM\ /dU\ 
so Ai Ua would denote «i -r~ +71^- + ^i t- ■ or the 
\das}% ^ \dy }■>, \dz ji 

result of substituting the co-ordinates a^aya^a in Ai U. A3 Ui 

would denote the result of substituting the same co-ordinates for 

xyz in AUi. The reader will have no difficulty in seeing what 

meaning is to be attached to the symbols A^Ui and A^|U, &c. 

The result of the substitution may then be written 

x-u + x->(A,U)+^(A',U) + ^CA«,n) + 

+ p-U. + p-iX(AU,) + ^'(A» U,) H g-jCA"U,) + &<..-0. 

This equation, then, if the points (x^^z') and 'B.{xyz) be 

known, gives us the co-ordinates of the n points, where Oil meets 

\ a: + u ic X w + u u ■■ X 2 + u 2 , . ■ 
the curve, viz., - \ - ■■■ '^' ■■■', ■. -^ . . Jr- su^ . .^.l^ where A, : jx, is 
A, + |U, A, + ju, A, + (U, 

any of the roots of the equation just written. 
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63. Since ^ = ?yr~' ^^'^ since the product of all the roots 

^ = p-, we have 

RRi.RRg.RRa &c. U 
0Ri.0R2.OR,&c. " Ui ' 

or " the continued product of the distances measured on a given 
line of any point from the curve is proportional to the result of 
substituting the eo-ordinates of that point in the equation of the 
curve." We are thus led again to the theorem proved already 
(Art. 46). 

Since by the theory of equations S [ ^ ) = -ypi ^"^ since (aa 

we showed, Art. f!l) the equation of the polar line is found by 

putting S rrrr- = 0, the equation of the polar line of the point 

Similarly the equation of the polar conic of the same point is 



VAtShH'S). 






■^uv, /^U2„/4!I[U„. 



\dxdyji \dydgji \dzdaiji 

And so in like manner we can write down the equations of tlie 
polar curves of higher dimensions. 

Since we have written down the closing terms of the expan- 
sion, which must be symmetrical with the commencing terms, it, 
appears that the equation of the polar curve of the {n - \'y' degree 
may be written at pleasure in either of the forms 

, ,TT A A TT '^U dU dU ., 

A"-'!!! =0, or AiU = ^iy- + y| -J- +Si-^ = 0. 
dx " dy dz 

So the polar curve of the [n - 2)"'' degree may have its equation 

written in either of the fonns A""^ Ui = 0, or A'^iU = ; and the 

polar line itself may have its equation written in the form 

A,"-' U = 0. 
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The polar curve of tlie {n - 1)*' degree, whose equation is 
found by performing once the operation AiU, wc shall call the 
first polar; that of the {n - 2)'"' degree, whose equation is found 
by twice performing the same operation, we shall call the second 
polar ; and so on, 

From the manner in which these equations are formed, it is 
manifest, as was remarked before, that the polar curve of any de- 
gree is also the polar curve of the point O, with regard to all its 
polar curves of a degree higher than its own. This follows at 
once from the equation 

64. The loctts of all tlie points whose polar lines pass through a 
givenpoini is the Jlrst polar of tJiat point. 

The equation 

expresses a relation between a;?/«, the co-ordinates of any point 
on the polar line, and A'lyi^i those of the pole. If, therefore, the 
first point be fixed x^y^z^, and the second variable, the locus of 
the latter point must be 

(d\S\ (d\}\ (<m\ - 

Hence every right line has (n - 1)^ poles. For, take any two points 
on it, the poles of the right line must lie on the first polars of 
eaah of these points; therefore they are the intersections of these 
curves. Also, the first polars of all the points of a right line pass 
ilirough the same (ii — 1)^ points ; viz., through the (n- l)^ poles 
of the right line. 

In like manner the locus of points whose polar conies pass 
through a given point is the second polar of the point ; and so on. 

65. The polar line of any "point on the curve is the tangent at 
t/ie point. 

For we have seen (Art. 56) that the equation of the polar line 
is in general mi -i- kmq = 0, which, when the origin is on the -curve, 
reduces to «i = 0, the equation of the tangent (Art. 29.) Hence, 
by the last Article, tlie points of contact of tangents which pass 
through a given point lie on the first polar of Hiat point. Con- 
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versely, too, if tlie polar of a point pass through the point, that 
point is on the curve, since we must have uq = 0. 

All the other polars of a point on the cui-ve tovch the curve at that 
point. For, the general formula for a polar curve, 

reduces for the origin, whose ^i = 0, yi = 0, to -r-j- ; hut the equa- 
tion heing M| z""' + Ui^'^ + &c. = 0, it is plain that no matter how 
we differentiate with respect to z, ui etill represents the lowest 
terms in x and y. 

66. If a curve havs a multiple point of the decree k, that point 
will he a multiple point of the degree k-\ on every frst polar ; of the 
degree k-2 on every second polar ; and so on. 

For if the ori^n be at the multiple point, the lowest terms in 
ie and y will be of the degree k ; in the first polar, 

dU d\] d\J „ 
^ 4. J, ^. ^ ^ (J 
dx ■^ dy dz 

the lowest terms will be of the degree k -X, and therefore the 
origin will be a multiple point of that order ; the equation of the 
second polar, involving the second differentials of the equation of 
the curve, will contain ai and y at lowest in the degree (Jt - 2), 
and so on. 

If two tangents at the multiple point on the curve coincide, 
the coincident tangent will be a tangent to the first polar. For 
duk _ 
dai 
a factor; and therefore the lowest terms in the equation 

1/1-5— contain a as a factor ; Sj -y- plainly con- 
tains no terms below the degree k\a.a! and y. And, in general, 
if I tangents to the multiple point on the curve coincide, i - 1 of 
them will be coincident tangents at the multiple point on the first 
polar; /-2 at the multiple point on the second polar; and so on. 
For if Wi have any factor in the IP'- degree, that factor will be of 
the {I- 1)" degree in all the first differentials of m^; it will enter 
in the {I - 2)"'' degree into all the second differentials of w*, &c. 
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67. If a curve have a double point it is easy to construct the 
tangent at that point to the first polar of any other point. For, 
let the equation of the curve be 

ai)/ + 1*3 + 1*1 + &c. = 0. 
Then the lowest terms in the equation 

dU dV dC ^ 



+ y\ 



dy 



will be 

,«i !/ + yi ^ = 0. 

Now xiy - yya: represents the line joining the double point to 
the point whose first polar we wish to describe; the tangent re- 
quired will then be the fourth harmonic, to this line and x and y 
the two tangents at the double point. 

When the two tangents coincide, then tlic tangent to every 
first polar coincides with these tangents. 

SECT. IV. — OENEKAt TnEOBY OF MULTIPLE POINTS AND TANGENTS. 

68. We proceed now to investigate the conditions in general 
that a curve should have multiple points or tangents, and to lay 
down rules by which to find their position if they exist. We 
shall follow exactly the same courae of investigation as that 
already employed in the case of the origin. We shall consider a 
series of radii vectores drawn through a given point ; we shall 
form the equation which determines the co-ordinates of the n 
points where any such radius vector meets the curve, and we 
shall examine the conditions that one or more of these points 
should coincide with the given point itself. We shall use tri- 
lincar co-ordinates, and follow the same method of investigation 
as that employed in Art. 61. 

Given then the co-ordinates of two points, tx^y-yZi, my^Si, the 
co-ordinates of any point where the line joining them meets the 
curve are proportional to \xi + fxx^, Xyi + fxys, Xzj + iis«, where 
A; /I is one of the roots of the equation 

A"U, + X^-^ix isUi + ~ ^^A^sU, + . . . 
+ a"Ui + X«"-' A^Ua + X^^ A-^U, + &c. = 0. 
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Ill order that one of these points should coincide with a;,i/iii, it is 
necessary that one of the roots of this equation should be /a = 0. 
But this clearly will not be the case unless Ui = : and it is other- 
wise evident that the condition that ifJiJ/i^i should be on the curve 
is, that its co-ordinates, when substituted in the equation of the 
curve, should satisfy it. 

69. Two of the points in which the line meets the curve will 
coincide with iEit/i^i, if the above equation be divisible by fi^ ; 
that is, if not only TJi = 0, but also AaU, = : now it is plain that 
if the line joining a^aj/gS^ to a^i^jSi (a point on the curve) meet the 
curve in two points which coincide with Ki^i^i, then a)Qi/^.i must 
lie on the tangent (or tangents, if possible) which can be di'awn 
to the curve at a!,T/iZi : but we have now proved that in this case 
.-Kgi/^Sa must satisfy the equation 

..n. = o,o..(-),.,(-)_..(f)_.o. 

Hence at a given point on the curve there is but one tangent, 
whose equation is that just written. It appears, too, that the polar 
line of a point on the curve is the tangent, as we have seen 
already. 

70, The same equation would enable us to find the point of 

contact of tangents drawn through a given point. Were we given 

the point a^aya^a, then the point of contact ^ii/is, must satisfy the 

equation 

dV dV dU 
:v2-~ - ■■ 
an: 



- + ^2 -y- =0. 



Hence tJie points of contact of tangents which can be drawn from a 
given point to a curve of the n"^ degree lie on a curve oftJien- X" 
degree : viz., on the first polar of a!2y2^2, with regard to the given 
curve, as has been proved in Art. 65. 

The cuj-vo and its first polar must clearly intersect in n{n- 1) 
points; and since at each of these intersections the relations 
Ui = 0, A3U1 = will be satisfied, we see that from a given point 
i/tere can be dratvn n{n-l) tangents to a curve of the n"' degree. 
Or again {Conies, p. 253), the degree of the reciprocal of a curve of 
llie n"" degree is in general n(n- 1), 
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71. If, however, the curve have a double point, it was proved 
(Alt. 66) that the first polar of any given point must pass through 
that double point. The double point, therefore (see note, p. 31), 
counts for two among the intersections of the curve with its first 
polar. But the line joining the point x^y-iZi to the double point 
is not a tangent in the ordinary sense of the word, though it is 
indeed included among the solutions to the problem we have been 
discussing (viz., to draw a line through iCsJ/s^si so as to meet the 
curve in two coincident points) ; for we have shown that every line 
through the double point must be considered as there meeting the 
curve in two coincident points. Now the entire number of solu- 
tions to this problem being always n (n - 1) (viz., the intersections 
of U and AU), the number of tangents, properly so called, which 
can be drawn to the curve is diminished by two for every double 
point on the curve ; or the degree of the reciprocal of a curve of the 
m"' degree hamng 8 double points isn (n~l) - 2S. 

72. If the curve have a cusp, we have proved (Art. 66) that 
the first polar not only passes through the cusp, but also has its 
tangent the same with the tangent at the cu>-p Hence (see note, 
p. bl) this cusp counts as thiee among the inteiseutions of the 
curve with its first polar, and the remaining intersections are con- 
sequently diminished by thiee for every cu'ip on the curve. 
Hence the degree of the redpfoeal of a curve hating 8 ordinary 
double points and k cusps, is 

M(?i-l)-2g-3K.* 

73. The same principles would show the eifcct of any higher 
multiple point on the degree of the reciprocal. A multiple point 
of the order k would (Art. 66) be a multiple point of the order 



* Acconling to M. Ponoelct, Waring was the first mho Investigalsil the problom of the 
iiumhcr of tangents which can^be drawn from a given point to a cm-ve of the n"" degree. 
(Miscellanea Analylica, p. 100.) Thia number he fixed ^ at most ns. M. Poncelet 
showed (Gergoime'a Annales, vol. viii. p. 213) that this limit was fixed loo high ; that 
the pdnts of contact lie on a curve of the (n - 1)" degi'ee, and (hat their number cannot 
exceed ti(^ii- 1). Finally, M. Pliicfcer pointed ont the cases in which the number of 
these tangents is less than ii(n - 1), and thereby fnlly explained (aa wo shall do fartlier 
on) why it is that only n langenfa can be drawn to tha ruciprocal of a cwve of the n" de- 
gree, thoogh that reciprocal is, in general, of tha degree n (b - 1). 
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(_k- 1) on the first polar, and therefore the number of remaining 
intersections, and consequently the degree of the reciprocal would 
he diminished by A (^ - 1). 

The same result may he otherwise stated by the help of the 
following considerations. A system of k right lines has in general 

—^ — ~ double points, viz., the points in which each pair of lines 

intersect ; but if the lines all pass through the same point, the 
double points disappear, and we have instead a multiple point of 
the order k. Thus we are led to the conception, a multiple point 

of the order k arises from tKe union of — g — double points. 

And, since eacK double point diminishes the degree of the re- 
ciprocal by two, the result at which we have arrived may be 
enunciated; — The effect of a multiple point of ths order k, on the 
degree of the reciprocal, is the same as that of the equivalent number of 
double points. 

If I tangents at the multiple point coincide, it was proved 
(Art. 66) that I - 1 of them would be coincident tangents to the 
first polar ; we should therolbre add (I - 1) to the number by which 
the multiple point would otherwise diminish the degree of the 
reciprocal. 

74. Wc return now to the discussion of the equation 

X"U, + X-V AaU, + '^^ Ah\J, + &c. = 0. 

We have already examined the conditions that a line drawn 
through a;iyi5i should meet the curve in two coincident points. 
If, however, a^i^iSi were such as to maite 

would be satisfied, whatever were .vsi/nZs- The point x,j/iZ, would 
then be a double point, and every line drawn through it would 
meet the curve in two coincident points. 

We see then that the curve expressed by the general equation 
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in Oarteaiaa or trilinear co-ordinates will not have any double 

points unless the coefficients be connected by a certain relation. 

„ , , dU dU dV .,, . , , 

a or the three curves, t— , -5—, -^—, will not, m acncral, have any 
^ dx dy dz^ ' *^ ■> 

point common to all three, and therefore their equations cannot 
all be made to vanish together. If between these throe equations 
we eliminate a^s, we shall havea relation between the coefficients, 
which will be the condition that these three polars should inter- 
sect, or that the curve U should have a double point. Thus we 
found the condition that the conic, 

A^ + 2B.OT/ + Cy^ + SR-BJ + 2^yz + Yz^ = 0, 
should have a double point (or should break up into right lines), 
by eliminating xys between 

Aa- + B;/ + Ds = 0, 

Ba; + Cj/ + E3 = 0, 

Die + Vaj + Fs = 0, 
and we found 

AW + CD« + FBs ~ ACF - 2EDE = 0. 
In the general case the resulting condition will be of the degree 
3 (n - 1)* in the coefficients of the given equation, for (see Note 
on Elimination at the end of the volume) since the three equations 

-;— , -;- , -=— are each of the degree (n - 1), the coefficients of each 
dx dy dz o v / 

enter into the final result in the degree (n - ly ; but the coefficients 

in -J—, &c., are each of the first degree in the coefficients of the 

general equation. The final result is therefore of the degree 
d{n- ly. 

75. We pass now to the conditions that a line through iKiyi^i 
should meet the curve in three consecutive points. They are 
evidently U, - 0, A3U1 = 0, A^aUi = 0. It appears, then, that if 
«j!/i2i be a double point, the equation of the pair of tangents at it is 
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As WO sliall frequently have occasion to speak of tlie second 
differential coeflicionts which enter into this equation, we shall, 
for brevity, write 

. (PU ^ (^^U „ (fsu (P\J d^J] d-^v 

A = -y~= , a = -T— Ti O = -r-^i -L* = -3-3-1 ■C' = T— T-) -f = -TT' 

«iB^ cuvdi/ ay- dsoaz dyaz dz 

so as to write the preceding equation in the form 

Aa^ + 2Rct/ + Cy^ + 2D.T5 + SEyz + Fs^ = 0. 
It is easy to verify that this equation breaks up into two right 
lines at a double point, for we have, by Euler's theoi-eio of homo- 
geneous functions (Lacroix, Traitc Elenientaire de Oalcal. DifFe- 
rentiol., p. 411), 






B,,, + Cy,-, Ez,.(,.-l)f5J~) .0, (A) 



and eliminating ic,y,£, between these equations, we have 

A& + CD^ + FB» - ACF - 2BDE = 0, 
which is precisely the condition that the equation written above 
should represent two light linos. 

76. The double point will be a cusp, if the equation whidi 
represents the two tangents be a perfect square ; that is, if 

AC = E^ AF = D% CF = E^ 
These three are only equivalent to one new condition, for if any 
one of them be satisfied, and the co-ordinates Xst/iZ, of the double 
point have any finite magnitude, the others must also be satisfied. 
For, solving for iB] : Sj, !/, :2i, 'successively from each pair of the 
equations (A) of the last Article, we have 

- "^ D-BE _ E'-CF _ EF - DE 

■'^' " "B^ - AC ^' " CD - BE '^' " AK - BD ^" 

AE - RD _ BF - DE D'^ - AF 

^' " B'^ - AC ^' "" CD"-'BE '' "" AE'n^IJ ^'' 

Hence, if B" - AC = 0, and neither z, = 0, nor .t^ or y, inlinite. 
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we muat Iiave both numerator and dcnominatoi' oi' every one of 
these fractions = 0. 

77. The origin will be a triple point, if 

A = 0, B = 0, C = 0, D = 0, E = 0, F = 0, 
A, B, &c., being the second differential coefficients, as in the last 
Article. For then A^jUi = whatever A'aj/a^a, and it follows fi-oin 

equations (A), A,L 75, that ('g)^ (^ j^ (g?)_ e.cl, - 0, and 

therefore AaU| = 0. Consequently evert/ line through .rs^/a^s meets 
the eurve in three coincident points. It is obvious that the three 
tangents at the triple point are given by the equation A^Ui = 0. 
There is no diiBcuIty in extending the same considerations to 
higher multiple points. .r|^,3, is a multiple point of the order k, 
if all the differential coefficients of U of the order k~l vanish for 
that point, and the tangents at tJie multiple point are given by 
the equation A^U, = 0. 

78. Thus wc have shown how, hy the help of the equation of 
Art. 68, to ascertain the existence, and discover the position of 
the multiple points of curves. We proceed now to show how, 
from the same equation, to discuss the ordinary and multiple tan- 
gents of the curve. 

Let it be required to find the equation of all the tangents 
which can be drawn to a curve from a given point aJij/i^i. The 
line joining this point to any point on one of these tangents meets 
the curve in two consecutive points ; but the equation which 
gives the points where this line meets the curve is (Art. 68) 

X"U + X''-» /£ (AiU) + + ^"-i A (AUi) + ;u"U, = 0, 

which we shall, for shortness, write Z = 0. This equation in X:/[t 

must then have two equal roots. If we find, then, the condition 

that this should be the case by eliminating X, fi between the 

equations -r|r- = 0, -;- = 0, the result will be a relation which will 
^ d\ dfi 

be satisfied for the co-ordinates of every point on any tangent 

through .Viy,Zi, and will therefore be tlie equation of all these 

tangents. 
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79. The reader will find the application of this method to 
curves of the second degree (Conies, p. 135). We shall add here, 
as a further illustration, the application of the same method to 
curves of the third degree. 

The equation which gives the points where the line meets the 
curve which joins Xiy^Si to a variable point a:t/z is 

X'U + XV(A,U) + Xfi^ (AU,) + ,i^V, = 0. 
The condition that this eijuEition should have two equal roots is 
(sec Note on Elimination) 

(STUUi^ + 4A3 - 18AA,U,) U = (A^ - 4AiUi) A,S 
where, for brevity, wc have written A instead of (AUi), Ai in- 
stead of (AiU). 

In the preceding equation U, dj, A are respectively of the 
third, second, and first degrees in mi/z; the preceding equation, 
then, being of the sixth degree, shows that six tangents can be 
drawn from (K|!/|2i to the curve, as we know already. 

The form of the equation shows that it represents a locus 
touching U in the points where U meets Aj. The other points, 
where U meets the locus, lie on the curve A^ - 4A|Ui = 0. 
Hence, if from any poini six tangents be drawn to a curve of the 
third degree, their six points of contact lie on a conic (viz., Ai = 0), 
and the six remaining points where these tangents meet t!ie curve lie 
on anodier conic (viz.. A' - 4AjUi = 0), and the form of the equa- 
tion shows that these tioo conies have double contact teith eadi otJier 
(viz., in the points AA|). 

If the point ^iji^i lie on the curve, Ui = ; and to determine 
the two points in which any line through it meets the curve, we 
have the equation 

A^U H- VAi + ^tt^A = 0. 

Hence the equation of the tangents through the point is 

A,2 = 4UA, 
an equation of the fourth degree in SJt/z. Hence, through a point 
on a curve of the third degree can in general be drawn but four tan- 
gents. The tangent at the point, in fact, reckons as two, 

80. And so in like manner in general. The condition that 
the equation 
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X-U + X-'-Vii + X''->^ A^ + Xju"-! A + fi"!!, = 

should have two equal roota, is (see Note on Elimination) of the 
foi^'" kV + {Aif >p = 0, 

where ^ = is the condition that the equation deprived of its 
first term should have two equal roots. Hence the locus touches 
IT at its points of intei'SCction with Aj, as it plainly ought to do. 
Each of the n (n - 1) tangents meets the curve again in )i - 2 
points, and it appears from the equation that these n(n - 1) (n~ 2) 
points lie on a curve (p of the degree (m -1) (n- 2). Moreover, ijt 
is itself of the form A'Ai + (A^i)^i/i. Hence, the two curves, ^ and 
Aj, touch each other at the points where the first and second 
polars of .r|)/,3i intersect. 

81. There is no difEcuIty in seeing how these results are to 
be modified when x,yiZ-, is on the curve. The equation of the 
tangents is always of the form 

^Ui + (A)^^=0, 
where ^ = is now the condition that the equation wanting its 
last term should have two equal roots. If Ui = 0, the equation 
reduces to the square of the tangent A at the given point, and to 
^ = 0, an equation of the n^-n-2 degree, which represents the 
other tangents drawn from iB,)/|Si to the curve. 

If the point ^i^iSi were a double point, the last two terms of 
the equation Z would vanish. ^ is, in general, of the form 

M + (A«)'ip = 0. 
If then A = 0, the equation ^, which was already of the degree 
91* - n - 2, reduces to the square of the pair of tangents at the 
double point, and that ofn?-n-6 other tangents, which can be 
drawn from this point to the curve. 

And so in like manner we can prove, that the number of tan- 
gents which can be drawn from a multiple point of the order k, is 
n^- n-k(k+ 1). 

The theory already given of the eifect of multiple points upon 
the number of tangents which can be drawn from any point to a 



have two equal roots, which in general represents the Tt(n- 1) tan- 
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gents, will include as factors the square of tlie line joining tlie 
given point to every double point there may be on the curve, the 
cube of the line joining it to every cusp, the sixth power of the 
line to every triple point, &a., &o. 

82, "We proceed now to multiple tangents, and we shall com- 
mence by showing, that, though the curve expressed by the ge- 
neral equation we have been discussing will not in general have 
double points, it will ordinarily have double and stationary tan- 
gents. The abscissa? of the points where the curve is met by any 
line y = ax + t>, are found by substituting this value for y in the 
equation of the curve. Now, since the equation of this line in- 
cludes two arbitrary constants, we can determine a and h, so that 
the resulting equation sliall fulfil any two conditions we please. 
With one constant at our disposal we could make the equation 
fulfil any one condition: for instance, have a pair of equal roots. 
The problem, " given a to determine b, so that the resulting equa- 
tion should have a pair of equal roots," is no other than the pro- 
blem to draw a tangent pai'allel to y = cue. With the two constants 
at our disposal we can either cause the resulting equation to have 
two distinct pairs of equal roots, or throe roots, all equal to each 
other. The first problem is the problem of double tangents; the 
second, that of stationary tangents and points of inflexion. It 
would seem, then, that we may speak of double and stationary 
tangents as the ordinary singularities of curves, being such as all 
curves represented by the genei-al equation will possess, except 
for particular values of the coefGcients ; and that all higher mul- 
tiple tangents and all multiple points might be called the extra- 
ordinary singularities, being such as curves will not possess, 
except for particular values of the coefQcients. But though the 
general equation in Cartesian or trilinear co-ordinates thus repre- 
sents a curve having no double points, it is plain, in like manner, 
that the general equation in tangential co-ordinates represents a 
curve which has no points of inflexion or double tangents, but 
which, ordinarily, will have double points and cusps. We see, 
then, that double and stationary points, double and stationary 
tangents, are equally entitled to be ranked among the ordinary 
eingidaritics of curves ; being such, that if any curve possess the 
one, its reciprocal will possess the other. 
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83. Let US now endeavour, by the help of the equation (Z), 
to examine the double and stationary tangents of a cvirve. And 
we shall begin with the stationary tangents, whose points of con- 
tact are points of inflexion. We have proved already (Art. 75) 
that \? iSit/i^i he a point of inflexion, and ^s any point on its tan- 
gent which meets the curve in three consecutive points, we must 
^^^° TT ^ /*^U\ /d\J\ /dJJ\ „ 

./<P1\ J'i'^\ .^'i'UN „ /'<^^U^ 



Mwy- 



ydedxj, 

The second of these is the equation of the tangent; but since the 
latter must also be satisfied for every point on the tangent, that 
equation of the second degree can be no other than the equation 
of the tangent multiplied by some linear factor. It follows, then, 
that this equation must be resolvable into two linear factors, and 
that, therefore, x,jfiZi must satisfy the condition 

dx^ \dydz) dy^ \dxdzj dz^ \dxdy) 

_d^ dm ^_2^ ^ ^ _Q 
dai^ d.y' dz' dydz dsdx dtsdy 
We shall write this equation for shortness H(U), or sometimes 

dm 
simply H = 0.* Since every one of the quantities j-^, &c., in- 
volves the co-ordinates in the degree m - 2, the equation H repre- 
sents a curve of the 3(k-2) degree, which, of course, intersects 
the given curve in ?m (» - 2) points. 

• The genanil f lieory of tha number of points of inflexion on a onrve was first givell 
by M. Plucker. (See System det unalytiBohen Geomefrie, p. 2C4.) The use of the equa- 
tion H, In determining ths points of inflexion of a curve, iras first painted out by M. Hesse- 
He bus f^ren tlie name " fu^ictional determinant" to this condition, formed by eliminating 
a^i from ihe diffevenKflla witJi regard \a x,y,x, of A^ITi = 0. And it is obvious that aHch 
a condition ciui be formed from any homogeneous equation, ithatevei' be the number of 
variables. Thus, if the equation were a function but of two vaiiables, Htsse's fVinclional 

determinant would be -tt -rr = tt ■ If I'l*^ equation be n function of four va- 

riables, and if we write, for brevity, 
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Wo must show that H = is a condition, for a point of inflexion 
not only necessary but sufficient; that is to say, that if the polar 
conic of any point on a curve break up into two right lines, that 
point will in general be a point of inflexion. But it has been 
shown (Art. 66) that the polar conic of a point on the curve 
touches the curve at that point ; consequently, if the conic break 
up into two right lines, one of these right lines must be the tan- 
gent. We have therefore AU|, a factor In A*U:, and, therefore, 
as was proved in the beginning of this Article, the lino joining 
any point on AUi to ^\y\Su meets the curve in three consecutive 
points. 

It follows, then, that every one of the points of intersection of 
the curves XI, H, will be in general a point of inflexion, and that, 
therefore, a curve of Hie n"' degree has in general 3m (ji - 2) points 
of infleaiion. 

84. If the curve have miiltiple points, however, the number 
of points of inflexion will be reduced. We have already seen 
(Art. 75) that the equation II(U) = is satisfied for double points, 
H, in short, represents the locus of all points whose polar conies 
break up into two right lines ; but this is true as well for double 
points as for points of inflexion, since the polar conic of a double 
point is the pair of tangents at that point. But we shall now show 
that the double point is also a double point on the curve H, and, 



rfj;'' d'J^' d!»' tiui!' 

^U_ _£U _fp _,££ _.^ _ J'U 
dydz dzdx dxdf/ dxdui' dydia dzdm' 

H«ase's functional det^rminaut will be fovind to be 

JSp! + m'jS + b'i^ _ 2mnqr ~ 2nrlp - 2lmpq + nJcd + 2alqr 

+ Ibmpr + icnpg + 2rfftn» — abi" - bcp^ — caif — adt* - bdm^ — cdnf = 0. 

The name "functional determiaauC," howevei', is incoQveniant both for its lenglli and 

fbr its ambignit; ; for th« name determiaant is usually given h) the tesult of eliminating 

dU dU rfU 

wv: hetween -;- = 0, -;- = 0, -;- = 0. In the Canibridge and Dublin Blath. Jom'., 
dx dif ds 

ToL vi. p. 186, Stc, Mr. Sjlvsster calls the fimction we are now discussing, Heseian, 

after M. Hesse ; and though the name souids odd, yet it is so couvanicnt li] have a prc- 

eise and distinclive name, that wo use the notation HU, which the ieamer may read, if ho 

pleases, the Hessian of D. 
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that tlic two curves have at that point the same tan- 
gents. 

The simplest proof of this is to take the double point for our 
origin, and the two tangents at it for our axes; the equation of the 
curve is then of the form 

xyz"--^ + !(j5"-* + &(5. = 0. 
The lowest powers of x and y in the following will be in 

da^ ax' dy^ dy' 



Every tei-m in H will then contain powers of a; and y above the 
second, except 

dz^ \dxdy) dxdy dydz dzdx^ 

and the only terms below the third degree to which these give 
rise will be - (« - 1) (n - 2) xyz^'^^. Hence the origin is also a 
double point on H, and osy are the tangents at it. 

Now, when two curves have a common double point, and the 
tangents at it common, this point counts for six in the number of 
their intersections (p. 31). Hence, if a curve have 3 double 
points, the number of its points of infiexion will be 
Zn (n - 2) - 6g. 

85- If the curve have a cusp, this point will be a triple point 
on H, two of the tangents at which will coincide with the tan- 
gent at the cusp. For, as before, take the origin at the point, 
and let iC"=0 be the tangent at the cusp: then the equation of the 
curve is of the form 

x^z"-^ + Mj2«-3 + (fee. = ; 
and we have 

dx' dy^ df 

^ = («-2)(«-3),^■^."- + &c., 
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dydz 



f&c., ~ = 2 (w - 2) a^^"-- 



(i^U 



f &c. 



The only terms then in H, "below the fourth degree in x and y, 
■will be contained in 

m3_ /(fJJy d^U d'JJ (FU 

%* \da;dz/ dic^ (%^ ds^' 
and they will be 2(„ _ j) ^^ . g) ^^.^.. 



, „ , but the 
df 

have common 



Hence, one of the tangents at the triple point 

other two coincide with is. Now when two cur' 
a point, which is a double point on one, and a triple on the other, 
this point would count for six intersections (Note, p. 31) : but if, 
moreover, the two tangents at the double point be alao tangents at 
the triple point, the curves have two more consecutive points 
common, and therefore this point would count for eight intersec- 
tions. Hence, if a curve have 8 double points, and k cusps, the 
number of its points of inflexion will be 3n(n - 2) - 68 - 8k. 

86. And so in like manner for a multiple point of any order k. 
The equation of the curve being then of the form w^s"'* + &c. = 0, 
the lowest powers of .v and y will he of the degrees 

in __ =k-2; m -^-r- = 4-2; in-rv = A; 
d£^ dy^ dz^ 

m -r-v- = k-l; m t— r- = « - 1 : m -5-^- = « - 2. 
ayaz daidz dwdy 

Hence, the origin will be on the curve H a multiple point of the 
order Zk - 4. But, morever, all the k tangents at the multiple 
point of IT will be also tangents at the same point on H. For, 
suppose that x had been a factor in Uk, it would also be a fac- 
tor in the lowest tenn of - ■ ■ , of -rrr-, and of -^rin ^nd therefore 
dydz dy^ dz' 

also in the lowest term of H. The multiple point will therefore 
count among the points of intersection as 



ki^k-^^ 



= GA 
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That is to say, ike mvUiple point has exac&y the same effect on tlie 
mincer of points of infkieion as tlie equivalent number of double 
points. (See Art. 73). 

87. Mr, Hesse lias proved (Crelle'a Journal, vol. xxviit.) that 
in the case of curves of the third degree, every point of inflexion 
on XJ is also a point of inflexion on H ; or, in other words, that 
if we form the equation of the curve wliicK determines the points 
of inflexion, then H(HU) must be of the form AU + B.HU, 
passing through all the points of intersection of H and U. We 
shall hereafter give a special proof of the theorem for the case of 
the third degree, but as geometei^ have been naturally led to sus- 
pect that the theorem is generally true (see Crelle's Journal, vol. 
xxxiv. p. 44), we think it well to give here an elementary inves- 
tigation, which will show that the theorem is true for curves of 
the third degree, but not so in general. We shall take the origin 
at the point of inflexion, and the tangent at it for one of the axes : 
the form of the equation of the curve will then be 
A.Ts"-' + (Bve* + Cxy)z''-^ + (Da^' + Ex^y + Fief + Gy^)z''-' 

+ (H«' + Kx^y + hx^y^ + Mmy^ + 'Sy") s""* &c. = 0. 
To see now what will be the lowest powers oia: and y in H, we 
must examine what the lowest powers are in the second differen- 
tial coefiicients. Making, for shortness, e=l, these are in 

~ = 2B + 6Da; + 2Ey + &c. 

= 2¥a! + 6Gy + HU? + QUwy + 12%" + &c. 



dy^ 

= (« - 2) CiK + (n - 3) (Ea,-" + 2¥xy + 36/) 4 



^ = (n - 1 ) (« - 2) A^ + \n - 2) (« - 3) (B^^ + Cxy) 4 



dz-" 

#IJ_ 

dydz 

1^ - (» - 1) A + (» - 2) (2B^' + Cj) + &c, 

^ = C + 2E.ii + 2F(/ + &!. 
dxdy ■^ 

The terms, then, of the first degree in a: and y, which denote the 

tangent to H, will be 

(k - 1) A[(2 in- 1) AF - (jj - 2) C^j « + 6(h - 1) AGy]. 
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Tlie teiTus of the second degree in x and y will be 

2(n-2) (B^ + Cy) [!2(»i-l)AF^(m-2)C3]a;+6(w-l)AGy] 

- 2 (w - 1) (n - 3) AC (E^' + 2¥xy + 3Gh/'). 
Now these terms are not, in general, divisible by the equation of 
the tangent; but if n = 3, all but the first group of terms vanish, 
and then the equation of the tangent does enter as a factor into 
the terms of the second degree, and therefore the origin is a point 
of inflexion on H, 

88. We shall briefly .indicate the eliminations necessary to bo 
performed, in order to obtain the equations of the 3k (n - 2) tan- 
genta at the points of inflexion. If, in the general equation of a 
tangent, 

f<m\ (d\J\ /(/U\ . 

iB|f/|3i fulfil not only the condition Ui = 0, but also H = 0, it will 
plainly be a tangent at one of the points of intersection of U and 
H. If between the three equations we eliminate Xii/i^j, we shall 
have the equation of the system of tangents at all the points of 
interaection. Since xyz enter only into the first equation, and 
there only in the first degree, and since the other two equations 
are of the degrees n and 3 (n - 2) respectively in iBiy,Si, the final 
result will be of the degree 3jt(« ~ 2) inaiyz, as it plainly ought 
to be.» 

Or we might have obtained this result without having first 
obtained the equation H = 0. We saw (Art. 83) that between a 
point of inflexion and any point on its tangent the following re- 
lations subsist : 

Ui = 0, AU, = 0, A^Ui = 0. 

Tf, then, between these three equations we eliminate XtyiZi, wc 
shall have the locus of all the points whose flret and second polare 
intersect on the curve; a locus which the preceding equations 
show will include all the tangents at points of inflexion. But 
every point on the curve is also a point on tliis locus, for we have 
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seen (Art, 65) that the polars of every point on the curve toucli 
the curve at that point. Now, in the result of elimination the 
coefficients of AUi enter in the degree n(n -- 2), and those of 
A'^Ui in the degree n{ti - 1) ; and since the first equation contains 
xyzin the first, and the second contains xyz in the second degree, 
the final result will be of the degree n (3w - 4) in xyz, and it 
will be the equation of the 5n(n~2) tangents multiplied by the 
square of the equation of the curve. 

89. Although what has been said contains the complete theory 
of the points of inflexion, it will be instructive to give also the 
way in which Mr. Cayley has solved the same problem. (Crelle's 
Journal, vol. xxxiv. p. 30.) The question was reduced (Art. 83) 
to finding the condition that the conic, 
^_, ,f^li\ J<Pl}\ Jd'V\ 

\dwdyj\ ^ \dydxji \dzdxij\ " ' 

should have as a factor the right line 

- = Kf).-(f)/<S).;»- 

Wc obtained the condition directly by applying the criterion 
that the conic should break up into two right lines. It is plain, 
however, that such a metliod would not, in general, be applicable 
to solve the problem of finding the conditions that two equa^ 
tions, U = 0, V = 0, should have a common factor. If, however, . 
with tlie two given equations we combine a third, assumed arbi- 
trarily (for simplicity we take one of the first degree), 

ax + ^i/ + yz = 0, 
then if U and V have a common factor, since ever}/ line must pass 
through a point common to U and V, the result of elimination 
between U = 0, V = 0, and a« + j3i/ + 7^ = 0, must be satisfied, 
independently of any particular values of a/S-y- 

To satisfy this independently of ajBy, would give rise to more 
conditions than one ; for, in general, three conditions will be re- 
quired, in order that a conic shordd contain a given line- as a 
factor. 
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The reason that we now require only one new condition is, 
that we have already proved (Art. 65) that when x^,Si is on the 
curve, AU| and A^Ui touch each other, Uiat is, have two consecu- 
tive points common. In order, then, that AU, should be a factor 
in A^U„ it is only necessary that they should have a third point 
commoa. And this consideration enables us readily to write 
down the form of the result of elimination. For, in the general 
case, if .^ijiSi, x^^2, 'were the points of intersection of A, A^, the 
result of elimination between them and ax + (iy + ys must be (see 
Note on Elimination) of the form 

H (a^i + (3?/i + 7^1) (0^3 + fi!/3 + 7%) = ; 
H being some factor independent of a/Sy. When, therefore, 
iCi^i^i is on the curve, the result must be of the form 

H (0^1 + ^J/i + y^iy = 0. 
Or otherwise ; we can see that an arbitrary right line, «ic + /3?/ + 7^^, 
will pass through the intersection of AUi and A^Ui, cither if it be 
taken so as to pass through the point .■CiyiSi (a.^, + ^^1 + jz, = 0), 
or if x,i/,zi be a point of inflexion (H = 0) . The degree of H is 
what we are now concerned with. 

Now, the result of elimination between the conic A^U and the 
two right lines AUi and ax + ^i/ + yz, contains a^y in the second 
degree, and /e^yiZi in the 3m - 4'* degree ; since WtyiZx enter in the 
(h - l)"* degree into AUi, and In the (n - 2)"'' degree into A^Ui- 
It follows, then, that the factor H contains only a^iT/jSi, and that in 
the degree 3{« - 2), as was otherwise proved in Art. 83. 

90. It will be useful for some future applications to give the 
actual formation of the function H by this method. In this and 
the succeeding Articles we shall use the following abbreviations; 

ax ay as 

We shall denote the second differential coeflicients by A, B, 0, 

D, E, F, as at Art. 75 ; and we shall write 

CF - E* = a, DE - BE = SB, AF - D^ = (5, 
BE - CD = S), BD - AE = (S, AC - B'^ = g. 

The co-ordinates then of an arbitrary point on the tangent, found 

from the equations 
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LiM + M^ + N3 = 0, aai + /B?/ + 7s = 0, 
are a! = yM.~ ^H, y = aN - 7L, s = /3L - aM ; 

and if we substitute tliesc co-ordinates in 

A^U = Aa;» + SBfl^y + Cf + ^J)xe + 2Eyz + Fz'^, 
ive shall have the result of elimination between this equation and 
the two just written ; which we have seen in the last Article must, 
by the help of the equation of the curve, be reducible to the form 
H (aXi + /3!/i + yZi)^. 
Now, for simplicity, we shall make « = 0, /3 = 0, 7 = 1, in the 
above equations, and shall prove that the result of substituting in 
A^U, (^ = M, )/ = - L, s = 0) is, by the help of the equation of 
the curve, reducible to the form 2i^H, The geometrical meaning 
of this simplification is, that instead of examining whether an ar- 
bitrary point on the tangent be also on A^U, we examine whether 
the particular point in which the tangent meets the line z be on 
A^; and the result will show that this will be the case either if 
the point of contact of the tangent be on 2, or if «i»/iSi satisfy the 
condition H = 0. By the substitution in question, then, A-U be- 
comes A = AM^ - 2ELM + CU. 
But, by the theory of homogeneous functions, 

(n^l)h = Ax + Bj/ + Dz, 

(n-r)M = Bx+C}j + Es, 

{n~ 1)N = D« + Ei/+Fz. 

Hence (n ~ 1) (AM - BL) = %y- g^, 

(m - 1) (CL ~ BM) = ^x- Ss. 
Therefore 
(n - 1) {M(AM - BL) + L(OL - BM)j 

= ^(hx + My + Ns) - 3{2)L + am + gN). 

Now, if we put for L, M, N their values just given, it will be 
seen that the coefficients of x and j/ in SL + llM + gN vanish 
identically, and that the coefficient of z gives 
(n - 1) (aiL + eM + gN) 

= - 3 (AE^ + CD3 + FB3 - ACF - 2BDE) = - Hs. 

Hence ^^j^j^ _ ^^lm + CL*) = ^ gU + j~^^ Hz^. 
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When, therefore, XjyiZi satisfy the eq^uation U = 0, this reduces 

91. We proceed now to apply the same method to the inves- 
tigation of multiple tangents of higher orders. We may first, 
however, remark, that when a curve has a point ofundulaiion (at 
which the tangent meets the curve in four consecutive points), 
then the curve H touches the curve II at that point. For, take 
the origin at the point, then, as in Art. 87, the equation of the 
curve U will he of the form 

Aa;s»-' +(Bx^ + CiK!/)2"-^- (Dx^+ Ea;*y+ Fm/^) z"'^ + &c. = 0; 
and the equation of the tangent to H, found by making G = in tliat 
given in Art. 87, is simply te = 0. Since then H and U intersect 
thus in two coincident points, we learn that a point of undulation 
arises from the union of two points of inflexion. The same thing 
appears from the fact, that a line meeting the curve in four con- 
secutive points, doubly meets it in three consecutive points, viz., 
in 123 and in 234. 

The general condition for a point of undulation is, as is 
readily seen from the method pursued in Art. 83, that AUi, the 
equation of the tangent, should he a factor not only in A^Ui, but 
also in A^Ui. If the tangent meet the curve in five consecutive 
points AUi must also be a factor in A*Ui, and so on. Now, to ob- 
tain the conditions in general that the tangent should be a factor 
in A*U, we must, as in the preceding Articles, join to the equation 
of the tangent (L« + Ms/ + Ns) that of an arbitrary right line 
(ax -i- (5i/ + yz), eliminate between these two and A'U, and find 
the condition that the result should be satisfied independently of 
afiy. Or, what is the same thing, we should substitute in A'Ui 

a: = 7M - pN, !/ = «N - 7L, z = jiL- aM. 
The result of elimination must, in general, be of the form 

iax, + jSy, + ysi) (a.% + j3;/j + yz.^) (0*3 + (5i/i + ^Sj) (&c.) = 0, 
where s!\yiZ\ &c. are the co-ordinates of the points of intersection 
of AUi and A'Ui = 0. But when iCiyiSi is on the curve, since 
every polar curve is touched by the tangent, two of these points 
coincide with x\yyZi, and the result must reduce to the form 
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Now Mr. Hesse lias shown directly {Crelle's Journal, vol. xxxvi. 
p. 143) tliat the result of this substitution is always 

A' = P*U + (ik{n.v^ + ^y, + yzy, 
which reduces when x^z^ is on the curve to Q;,(aa;, + J3f/, + ys,)^. 
His method of proof is to show, that if this be true for two conse- 
cutive A*"^, A*, it must be also tme for A**' ; and he has given a 
rule for forming the result of substitution in A''*^, in terms of A* 
and A'"^. We refer to Mr. Hesse's paper any reader desirous of 
seeing how the general case is to be treated; but since, in all the 
applications which we shall have to make, it is sufficient to take 
a = 0, (3 = 0, y^l, we shall simplify Mr. Hesse's analysis, and 
content ourselves with examining the result of substituting in 
A*U, x = M.,y = ~'L,s = 0. 

92. By this substitution, then, it is easy to see that 






(i-l)( i;-2) <i"U 












-j— J - L I --7- J, where, by 
I ~ — we mean the differential, on the supposition that L and M 

are constant. But the complete differential is found by adding 
to the differential on this supposition. 



d^dL d^m^ 
dh dx dM Ax ' 






d^_,^ dA^ 

dy " dh 
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Hence, 



Again, it is obvious tjiat 

dU~ L i J ' (JL ~'"\- dy -i 



dA'' , rtjA'-'-l rfA* .rt^A^h 
\- da: -i' dh ~' L d,/ J ' 
and 

r<Ja'-'n <JA'-' _ . <ia^ „ iiA'-' 



r <^A*-' -i 

r(?A*-'-i <^A*-' rfA^^ p ^A*-' 



Substituting these values, we have 
, (JA» , (JA'\ ^ 

w.i* ^1T^<^A" ,^/', (fA'-' ,, (?A*-'\ 

+ t(AM-BL)-^-iS(L-3i^ + M^j, 
or since A*"' is a homogeneous function of L and M of the degree 
,„<iA« ,_<JA^^, ,,„, „„„<!A»-' 



ri5r-L^+*CCL-EJI)^ 



+ i (AM - BL) ^ - t (i - 1) iA»J. 

This e(iuation may be thrown into a somewhat different form by 
putting in for (CL - BM) and (AM - BL) their values given in 
Art. 90, when we get 

But aince A*"' is a homogeneous function of t}:yz of the degree 
Tj- - v'-- - -)~ — - _ ^ , we have 

lJA!„LJ^V ^C-Y') gA'-' 

n - 1 V <?« rfw dz 
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From this equation we can readily prove that if 

A«-' = PmU + ^^Qt-i and A* = P^U + s^Q^, 
then A*+' will also be of the form Pi,iU + z^Q^i- In fact, substi- 
tuting these values for A* ', A'', and observing that 

dx ax da! 

dy ay dy 

az dz dz 

and remembering that we had occasion in Art. 90 to see that 

{n - 1) (2)L + @M + gN) = - Hz, 
we find 

P; 



\^ ax dy ) n~ I 

' ■ fP_ 

dx dy 



m - 1 \ -'- 



\ dx dy j (n - 1) 



n-l\ (te 1^!/ dy j \n- 



93. From these formula we can form a table of the values of 
P3, Qs, Pi=Q4'.'^c. For it is obvious that Pi = 0, Qi =0; and we 

proved in Art. 90 that P3 = ^^ 5, and Q3 = -- - _ y^ H. Hence 

1 (^,d\\ , fflN 

Again, 

^' l^ <(« is I (n - 1)" 

But 

+ _J__. (BM - CL) 5i - .-i-, (AM - BL) ^. 
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And from the values 


otBM- 


- CL, AM - BL, 


already 


used, we 


have 












(n-1) 


-[ (BM - CL) 


^-(AM^EL)^I 






Hence 


,/ dll 


<iH 






^»S) 


O. - - 


1 (u-'-''^ 


a ,,„ <i"H ,,<i>H\ 






«.-(, 


u^l)'\^'- cU 






^1^ 




- 2' fl>'"j. 




-f) 


And so 


in Hke manne 


:r we car 


1 form the rest. 







94. It lias been proved that the result of elimination between 
JjX + My + Nz, aa;-i-jiif + yz, and A^ Ui, is, in general, of the form 

Now by tating a. = 0, (i = 0, wc have just proved that £3 must be 

proportional to Q3 = M -r— - L -j— ; and we can in lite manner 

see the values oi les, y^; so that the result of elimination must he, 
in general, 

a value first obtained by Mr. Cayley (Crelie's Journal, vol. xxxiv. 
p. 43). 

When the curve is of the third degree, A'Ui is no other than 
the equation of the curve itself, and the result just given leads (as 
Mr. Hesse has pointed out) to the following consequence : " If 
any line, ax + (ii/ + ys, nieet a curve of the third degree, and 
from each of the points where it meets it four tangents (Art. 79) 
be drawn to the curve, the twelve points of contact lie on the 
curve of the fourth degree, 

\ dy dz J ' \ dz dx j \ die dy j 

For this condition must, as we have seen, be fulfilled by any 
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point of tlic curve, suoli that tKe point where its tangent meeta 
oiC + /3y + 72 lies on tlie cunre. 

If we seek the co-ordinates of the point where any tangent to 
a curve of the third degree meets the curve again, we see that 
these must be proportional to 

Nf?-M*i?, l5!^N^J?, MfJ-L'J!. 

dt/ az as ax ax ay 

Or these co-ordinates may he put into a form which will show 
that where the point of contact satisfies the condition H = 0, the 
third point of contact will coincide with atiyiZ^, for we have 
„,_ dH. dK dYl , Til -Kt f, 

™-'"s+!"* +'■*•'""+"*'*'*"'-"■ 

Hence, 

jijiBj - a!,y:s = 3NH; z^y^ - y.Sa = 3LHj a:iZ^ - S;«3 = 3MH; 
equations which the supposition H = reduces to 

«i y\ 2i 
95. We shall now proceed to the problem of finding the dou- 
ble tangents whose points of contact do not coincide. Let the 
lino joining the points x-^y^z^, ssyz touch the curve at the former 
point. Then the equation Z which determines the other points 
where this line meets the curve, becomes 

^n-3 A^U, + ^ A^U, + &c. + ^u-'-^U = 0. 

If then this line touch the curve again, this equation must have 
equal roots. Let the condition that this should be the case (ob- 
tained by eliminating between the ditferentials of this equation 
■with respect to X, ii) be expressed as ^ = ; then since this equa- 
tion must be satisfied for every point on the tangent, it must 
contain AUj as a factor. In order, then, to determine when a 
double tangent is possible, we have only to investigate the condi- 
tions that AU] should be a factor in ^. 

Or the same thing may appear thus. We showed (Art. 80) 
that two of the tangents which can be drawn to a curve from a 
point on it coincide with the tangent at that point, and that the 
equation of the rest is of the form 
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But if the tangent at the point be a double tangent, a third tan- 
gent will coincide with the tangent at the point, and therefore the 
preceding equation must be divisible by iUi. This will happen 
either when AU| is a factor in A^U, or in ip. The first is the case 
of a point of inflexion, the second of a double tangent. 

96. In order to ascertain whether ip contains AUi as a factor, 
we follow the method of Art. 89; we combine with both the 
equation of an arbitrary line, and eliminate Xi/z. Now (see Note 
on Elimination) the condition that any equation Ax" + . . . + Z 
should have equal roots, is of the degree 2 (n — 1) in the co- 
efficients of that equation, and one of the t^rms is (AZ)"'^. 
Hence one of the terms in ip will be (U.A^Ui)"-^; ^ is therefore 
of the degree (n + 2) (w - 3) in isifz, of the degree (n - 2) {n- 3) 
in «|i/i«[, and of the degree 2 (*i - 3) in the coefficients of the 
original equation. 

The result of elimination, then, between 0, AUi, and ax + 
^y + yz will be of the degree {n + 2) (w - 3) in ajSy ; ol' the de- 
gree (n^ + 2*1-4) (k ~ 3) in X\y\Zi, and of the degree (w -h 4) 
{n - 3) in the coefficients of the original equation. 

Now, as before, the result of elimination must be of the form 
U{al, -f- ^^, + yZ,) {ah + /3% + yh) (&c.) = 0, 
where |, n, Z are the co-ordinates of the intersections of iU], (p. 
But we shall now show that all these coincide with XtyiZi. For 
the system of n^ - n - 2 tangents through x,i/,z„ whose equation 
is /eAU, + (A'^Ui)'*^ = 0, can be met by AtJ| in no point but x,i/iZ, ; 
make, then, aUi = in the above equation, and it is plain that it 
can meet neither A^Ui nor tp in any other point than«|i/is,. The 
result of elimination written above must then, when .riyiSi is on 
the curve, reduce to 

n{ax, + li'ji + yZiY"-^^ ^"-^^ = 0, 
n then will not contain afiy, will bo of the degree (n + 3) (m - 2) 
(n - 3) in x,yiZi, and of the degree (n + i) {n - 3) in the co- 
efB.cients of the original equation. If, therefore, Xiy^Zi fulfil the 
condition n = 0, any arbitrary line meets AU and ^ in the same 
point ; AU must therefore be a factor in ip, and therefore a double 
tangent to the curve. There will be «(n 4 3) (m-2) (m - 3) 
points of intersection of n and U; and since two of these lie on 
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each double tangent, there will be half this number of double 
tangents. 

97. Nothing more Is necessary if it be only required to ascer- 
tain the number of double tangents which a curve of the n"' de- 
gree can possess, and to perceive the degree of the curve n which 
passes through their points of contact. If it be required, however, 
actually to obtain the equation of this curve, we must form the 
condition that the following equation should have equal roots, 

(A^U,)X"-= + (A^U,) ^ + (A^U.)^^ + &c. = 0, 
and then substitute 

ic = 7M - j3N, ;/ = aN - 7L, 3 - /3L - aM, 
when the result will be found divisible by 

and will give the required fLinction U- It will be, however, more 
simple to make this substitution before forming the condition that 
the equation Z should have equal roots. For we have seen (Art. 
91) that every term of the equation will then contain the factor 
(a^Ti + /3?/i + 7^1)^ ; and since the condition that the equation should 
have equal roots contains these terms in the degree 2(h - 3), we 
have the equation at once divisible by (a^j + ^t/j + 75^1)'"""^^ and 
it remains to show that it is still further divisible by 

(oiCi + ZByi + Y^i)""^'' (■'-■^'. 
In practice it will suffice to take a = 0, /3 = 0, y = 1, and accord- 
ingly to substitute « = M; !/ = -L; z = 0. The equation Z then 
becomes 



QaX"-^ -h Q3 -V^ + Q4 Vf + ^"^ = *>' 



where Qs, Qsi &c., have the values found in Arts. 92, 93. The 
condition that this equation shoidd have equal roots will be of the 
degree (n + 4) (w - 2) {n - 3) in x, y, z, since Qa, Q3, &c., are of 
the degrees 3(« ^ 2), 4 (« - 2) . . ., {n + 1) (n - 2). And in this 
condition the terms above the degree {n + 3) (w - 2) (n - 3) in « 
and y will vanish identically, the equation will become divisible 
by s'""®' '""^', and will give the equation n. This has not yet been 
verified in general, nor has any rule been given for writing down 
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the equation 11 ; but Mr. Hesse lias very lately* given the for- 
mation of the equation EI in the. case where n^^^ and the exten- 
sion of his method to curves of higher orders seems a work rather 
of labour than of dif&culty. 

98. In the case, then, when n = 4, the equation Z becomes 

The condition that this equation should have equal roots is 

an equation of the 16th degree in x and y, which is to be reduced 
to the 14th by the help of the equation of the curve. By Art. 93 
we have seen 



d^ 
4=(M3.-'I-^--2MI/"" 



dm „,„ dm , T.^\ 



dxdy dy^ j 

Now, if we square the equation 3M = Ba^ + Cy + Ea, and subtract 

C {Ax^ + 2Qmy + Gf + 2Dd;2 + 2'E.yz + ¥z^), 
which by the equation of the curve is identically = 0, we have 

9M^ = -%x^+ 2'S>iez - ais^. 
Similarly, 







9L> . - %' + iWyi - (&•, 








Hence 




9LM . ~ 8*3/ - &a - %« + W. 






s/m 


dH 


-fJ=K^f-f)(^' 


m 


-f) 






- 


K^-fJ-K'-'^-^ 


'd^ dy*^ 


dB.'\ 


But since 


H is a homogeneous function of tlie 


six' 


til degree 








dl\ (ZH „„ iH 

dx dy dz 









' In feet Mr. Hesse's paiwr, containing the solution of lliis problem (Crelle, vol. slL 
p. 286) has only reached me while this Cliapler is going thcongh the Press. 
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Substituting this value, we find 



dz I 



^ \ dx^ da! ay dy^ dx dz dy as dz j 

In a precisely similar manner it is proved that 



K«s-4J«-»( 


'4-^)'H 




...(.^., 


'£)H<> 




I, ii> <bdy if- )• 




and since / i d 
weh.ve '^**'* 


.4Jh = 30H, 










(«r-|jH = -¥8H.^.(.f..f.3' 


d,) 


^K»S--.^/ 


dy^ axaz dydz 


*m- 


Hence 






9Q..-JBH + S,(<Df + 


^f^^f) 




-K'-S--^/' 


" d'^ dxdz dydz 


^^S-} 



Substituting these values for Qg, Q^, Q4, in the equation 

it becomes divisible by s^, and is 

y da!" dxdy dy^ dxds dydz dz' j 

\ OfB' diedy ay' dxdz dydz dz' j 

This is the equation of a curve of the 14th degree, whicb 

passes through the fifty-six points of contact of double tangents 

to a curve of the fourth degree. It would be interesting to examine 

whether, perhaps, it might not be obtained more easily by geo~ 
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metrical considerations. The left hand side, for instance, is the 
condition that tlie polar line of a point with regard to H should 
touch the polar conic of the same point with regard to U.* 

99. It 19 easy to see that the number of double tangents will 
be reduced if the curve have double points. We have shown 
(Art. 30) that every line through a double point must be consi- 
dered as a tangent; conseq\iently, every such line which touchea 
the curve elsewhere must be considered as a double tangent, and 
will give rise to points on the locus n which do not belong to 
double tangents, properly so called. For instance, if the curve 
have one double point, there can be drawn through it (Art. 81) 
n^ - n- 6 tangents, each one of which will count for two double 
tangents. If it had more double points than one, the lines joining 
each pair of double points would count among the double tan- 
gents. So, in like manner, if the curve had cusps or higher mul- 
tiple points. We do not dwell on this direct method of obtaining 
the effect of multiple points on the number of multiple tangents, 
because the same results can be derived more simply from the 
theory of reciprocal curves, 

SECT. V. — RECIPROCAL CURVES. 

100. We have seen already (p. 1) that the degree of the reci- 
procal curve is always the same as the class of the given curve, 
and vice verad. It is evident, also, that to a double point on either 
curve will correspond a double tangent on the other; that to a 
Stationary point on one curve corresponds a stationary tangent on 
the other; and, in general, that to a multiple point of the k"' or- 
der corresponds a multiple tangent of the same order; that the 
k points of contact of the multiple tangent correspond to the 
A tangenteat the multiple point; and that if two or more of these 

' The number of double tangeEta to a cnrva of tha n"> degree was first indirecHy ob- 
tained by M. Piiicker, by the help of the tlieory of ceciprocal eni-ves ; Mr. Cajley first 
ebowed (Crelle, vol xssii'. p. 80) how tha qnestjon was capable of being solved diractly. 
A paper on the same subject, b; Mr. Jaaobi (Crelle, vol. ^1. p. 337), appears to me not 
to have advanced the subject beyond the pouit where it had been left by Mr. Cayley. 
Finally, Mr. Hesee, hi two papers (Crelle, vol. xxxvi. p. 143, and vol, xli. p. 285), by 
attnally performing fhe operations indicated by Mr. Cayley, eoniplelelj' proved the prac- 
ticability of bis metlrod. 
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last coincide with eacli other, so will the corrasponding ponits ot" 
contact. 

Let ns now denote the degree of a curve hy m, 

„ „ its class by jj, 

The number of its double points by S, 
„ „ double tangents by r, 

„ „ stationary points by k, 

„ „ stationary tangents by (, 

and the corresponding numbere for the reciprocal curve are found 
by intel'changing m and n, S and r, t and k. 

We have already (see p. 63) obtained the formula 

(1) n = m^-m~2%-?,^. 
Hence from the reciprocal curve we must have also 

(2) m = M2_„^ 2r- 3i. 
Again, we have obtained the formula {p. 74} 

(3) ( = 3m2 - 6m - 68 - 8k. 
Hence, by the reciprocal curve, we must have also 

(4) *: = 3n^-6n- 67-81. 

These, however, are only equivalent to three independent equa- 
tions, for, multiply the first equation by 3, and subtract from it the 
third, and we have 

(5) ,-,.3(.»-n), 
an equation which may be obtained in like manner from (2) and 

By these equations we are able, being given any three of the 
numbers m, 71, t, k, S, t, to determine the rest. If, for example, 
as we have expressed 1, n, in terms of m, S, k, it were also required 
to express r, we have, by solving for 2r in (2), and putting in the 
values of 7i and i, 
(6) 2r = )7!.(m-2)(m3-i))-2(2g + 3K)0H=-m-i3) + 4S(S-l) 

+ 9«(« - 1) + GSk, 
a result coinciding with what might have been obtained by the 
method of Art. 98. 

A formula more convenient in practice is found by taking the 
difference of (1) and (2), viz., 

(7) 2(8-r).(m^,.)(» + »-9). 
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Thus, for example, given 

m^G, g = 4, K^G; 
by formula (1), li = 4 .-. m - Ji = 2. 

Hence (5), « - i = 6 .-. t = 0. 

m + « - 9 = 1 .-. g - r = 1 .-. r = 3. 

101. We shall subject to another test the consistence of the 
theory of reciprocal curves just obtained. Since when a curve is 
given its reciprocal is determined, it is evident that the same 
number of conditions must suffice to determine each. Now, to be 
given that a curve has S double points, is equivalent to S con- 
ditions. Thus, for example, a curve of the second degree is de- 
termined by five conditions, but a curve of the second degree 
having one double point (that is, a system of two right lines) is 
determined by four conditions ; by two points, for instance, on 
each of the right lines. So again, to be given that a curve has a 
cusp is equivalent to two conditions. Hence (and Art. 20) a curve 
of the m"* degree, with 8 double points and k cusps, is deter- 
mined by — ^-^ S - 2k conditions, and its reciprocal by 

— ^ -- — - - r - 2i conditions. And by the help of the values ob- 
tained in the last Article for S - r, t - k, it is easy to see that these 
two numbers are equal. 

We shall give in the next section the general method of ob- 
taining the equation of the reciprocal curve. 

SECT. VI. — ENVELOPES. 

102. We have already shown (Conies, p. 239) how to find the 
curve touched by a moveable line whose equation involves a va- 
riable parameter in the second degree ; we proceed now to give 
an account of the manner in which the problem of envelopes is 
generally to be treated. It is plain, from Chapter I., that this 
section may also be considered as giving an account of the man- 
ner in which the problem of loci is to be treated in systems of 
tangential co-ordinates. 

Let the equation of the moveable lino T = contain any va- 
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riable parameter (; the point of contact of the line with its enve- 
lope is plainly the point where the line intersects the consecutive 
line of the system: but, by Taylor's theorem, any line of the sys- 
tem, corresponding to t+h, may be written 

When, then, h is infinitely small, this equation may be considered 
as reducing itself to its two first terms; and the intersection of any 
line of the system with the consecutive one ia determined by the 
two equations, at 

at 
These two equations give the co-ordinates of the point of contact 
of the line answering to any particular value of t ; but if between 
them we eliminate t, and obtain a result U = 0, this will be the 
locus of all the points of contact, that is to say, the curve touched 
by the moveable line. 

103. If we seek the condition that three consecutive lines of 
the system should intersect iu a point, we may see, precisely as 
in the last Ai-ticle, that this will take place when it is possible to 
satisfy simultaneously the three equations 

-«. f = 0, - = o. 

If we eliminate i between any two pair of these equations, we 
shall obtain two equations in x and 3/, which are sufficient to give 
tlie co-ordinates of a determinate number of points, each of which 
is the intei-seetion of three consecutive lines of the system. 

Since a cusp is a point at which three consecutive tangents in- 
tersect, we see that the curve U will, in general, have a determi- 
nate number of cusps. The cusps may otherwise be determined 
by eliminating a; and y between the three equations 

T.O, ".0, 2| = o, 

there remains then an equation in ; only, which we may solve for 
t, and substituting any of the roots in the equation T = 0, we shall 
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have the equation of one of tlie cuspidal tangents. The two 

dT 
equations T = 0, -77 = 0, for the same value oHi, give the co-or- 
dinates of the cusp. 

It is, in general, not possible to find any point through which 
four consecutive lines of the system pass, since the four equations 

' di df ' dt^ ' 

are more than sufScient to determine the three variables t, a.; y. 
If we eliminate these thi-ee quantities between the four equations 
we shall have an equation between constants only, which will be 
the condition for the existence of such points. Such points, if 
they exist, would be triple points on the curve U, all the tangents 
at which would coincide. 

104. To illustrate the preceding theory, we take the example 
where T is a rational function of the parameter t; for instance, 

at" + nbt"-^ + --■ ■ , ■ -■ d"-" + &c. = 0, 

a, b, c, &c. being linear functions of the co-ordinates. On substi- 
tuting in the equation the co-ordinates of any point, and solving 
for t, we get the values corresponding to the tangents which can 
be drawn from that point; and since, in the present instance, the 
resulting equation is of the m** degree in;!, it is plain that the curve 
U is of the SI* cla^. For any point whose co-ordinates satisfy 

dT 

the equations T = 0, --^ = 0, the equation T has two equal roots, 

or two of the tangents which can be drawn from it to the curve 

U coincide. Such a point is then on the curve U ; for every two 

consecutive tangents intersect on the curve. To determine the 

point of contact of any tangent, it is convenient to join to the 

dT dT 

equation -^ = 0, the equation nT - i-57 = 0, which is only of the 

n - 1" degree. The degree of U is (see Note on Elimination) 
2(n - 1). The equation T is then not capable of expressing the 
most general curves of the n"' class, their degree being n{n - I); 
or, in other words, the curve U must possess multiple points. 
A cusp being a point at which three consecutive tangents in- 
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(«-2)(» 


-3) 


1.2 




(>.^2)(»- 


-3) 


1.2 




(«-2)(«. 


-3) 



tersect, for such a point tli? equation T has tlirce roots equal. 
The conditions that this shall be the case are 

T.O, "-0. 51-0, 

' dt dip 

which may he reduced to 
«in-2 + („ - 2) hi" 

cC-s + (n - 2) de^^ + (" - "f ^" - "-' ee'-i + Sea. = 0. 

From these three equations if we eliminate ic and y, which enter 
in the first degree into each, we shall hsve an equation of the de- 
gree 3(ji - 2) in t. The curve will then have 3 (n - 2) cusps. 

A double point on U is a point at which two distinct pairs of 
consecutive tangents intersect. If, then, we form the equation 
(see Note on EHniination) that the equation T should have two 
distinct pairs of equal roots, this, together with the equations 

T = 0, ^ = 0, 

make up three equations, from which, as before, we may elimi- 
nate ic and y, and obtain an equation in t, whose roots correspond 
to the tangents at the double points on the curve. 

Knowing the degree and class of the curve U, and the num- 
ber of its cusps, we have the number of its double points, 

2S = 2(n - 1) (2n ~ 3) - K - 9(k - 2). 
Hence S = 2{n - 2) {m - 3}.» 

105. The points of inflexion of the curve U can be deter- 
mined from the consideration that at such a point the tangent 

coincides with the consecutive tangent. Hence T = and -— - = 
° at 

must represent the same right lino. The curve, then, which we 



• I haa deriveii tliis value of J dli^ectly as n pnrtiCHkr casaof a more gGiieraldiao 
(see Cambridge and Dnblin Matliematica! Journal, vol. iii. p. 170), hut I do not at 
sent reineniber the proof by which I obtained that theorem. 
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are conaidering has in general no points of inflexion, since two 
conditions must be fulfilled, in order that two equations 
Aa; + B!/ + C = 0, A'ar + B'y + C = 0, 

sliould represent tlie same right line ( X' ~ W "^ P' )' ^"'^ '^ ' ^^ 
determined so as to satisfy one of these, it will, in general, not 
satisfy the other. 

Double tangents occur when the equation T = representa 
the same right line for diiFerent values of (. Take, for example, 
the case of the third degree : it is required to determine (i t^, so 
that the same right lino shall be represented by 

(ri,^ + 3^(i= + 3c#i + (i=0, and at^-i-Zhh^ +Zch-^ d = 0. 
Now d can be expressed in terms of tt, i,c\ (^ = a A + 6B + cC. 
We have then the equations 

V + A ^ 3^1^ + B 3^1 + C 
4^ + A " 3^3^ + B ° 3(s + C' 
Equate the second and third of these, divide by h - t^, denote 
*i + h hyp, tih by q; and we have 

3? + Cp - B = 0. 
Similarly, from the first and third, 

3pj + C(^'-9)-3A = 0; 
whence Ep - C^ - 3A = 0, 

Since then p and q are detern ned by eq at'ons of the first de- 
gi-ee, the curve has but one doi ble ta gent 

The mtmber of double tange t n ge eral, as determined by 
Piiicker's theory, from the cons lerat o tl at this curve of the «"' 
class is reduced by double tangents alone to the 2 (w - 1)" degree, 

106. The following examples of envelopes, which often occur 
in practice, may serve to illustrate the preceding theory, 

(1.) To find the envelope of An" + B;u'' + C = 0, we have the 
two equations 

nA/i'T +pQ = 0, 
(«-P)^1'B + kC = 0; 
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whence eliminating /i, we have 

n^AfO'-v ± p^(n - p)"-P B" = 0, 
where the sign + is to be used when n is odd, and - when it ia even. 
(3.) To find the envelope of Acos™0 + Bsin'"0 = C, where Q 
is variable, A, B, C any functions of the co-ordinates. 

/?T 

~ = - Acos'»-'0sin0 + Bsin'-'-'flcose = 0, 

*^'". fl A^ „ B^ . „ A^ 

tan0 = — -; cos9 = --r- — r — —r-/' sin9 = — - ■■ -— . 

Substituting these values, we get, after reductions, for the envelope, 

A^ + E^ = C^. 
Conversely, any tangent to the curve a:" + y = a" may be ex- 
pressed by 

x cos"'^~ + 2/ sin^~0 = a. 

(3.) As an instance of the application of (2), we give, To find 
the envelope of a line of constant length moving between two rectan- 
gular lines. 

Let the given length he c; then the intercepts on the sides 
being ccoa^, csinS, the equation of the line is 

ccosfl csinS ' 
of the form discussed in the last paragraph, and whose equation is 
therefore ^ _j. y§. = ^. 

(4.) (2) is itself a particular case of the problem given, Co- 
nies, p. 241, To find the envelope of 

(Aa,)-+(By)- + O-.0; 
t/te variables x, y being also connected bg (he relation 

(a^r + (%)■ + c- . 0. 
We have 

A"'A''*"^iiK + B"'!/™-'d;/ = 0, a'^x^^dx + b"jf-^dg = 0, 

Hence A'"S«^™-" = B^a"?/™-" ; 
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and, therefore, 

(A6)^ (A^)- = (Ba)^{B^)"' and (Ai)^ (a.vy = (Bap^{bi/f. 

Hence / a \^ 

-c- -J- 



A*',^'" = ■- „) /f,\m^ ' ^^^ '■ 



B/ 



Raising tlie first of tliese equations to the rfi-, the second to the 
wi'* power, and dividing one by the other, we have 

107. We add, as a further example, the method of finding the 
equation of the curve reciprocal to a given one ; or, as we may 
otherwise express it, the method of transforming an equation from 
point to line co-ordinates, and vice versd. For symmetry we take 
the reciprocal with regard to the curve x^ + y^ + z^ = 0. This 
will be made to coincide with ordinary circular polars, by taking 
s* = - k^. The polar, then, of any point on the curve is 

xx + yy + ss' - 0, 
and the problem is reduced to finding the envelope of this line 
■when asyz satisfy the equation of the curve. Now, precisely as 
at Conies, p. 267, we eliminate e by multiplying the whole equa- 
tion by 2", the equation then becomes a homogeneous function of 
a/y, and the condition that this equation in iv : y should have equal 
roots is the equation of the reciprocal curve. The only theoreti- 
cal inconvenience of this method is, that the result is the equation 
of the reciprocal curve multiplied by the irrelevant factor s"'""'*. 
This, however, will not be found in practice to cause any diffi- 
culty. 

108. To illustrate this method, we give the process of finding 
the reciprocal of a curve of the third degree given by its general 
equation, which we write: 
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«ifl:^ + 5a^^ + Cjs' + Gdwi/z + ^a^x'i/ -<■ da^x':^ + '^b^ifx + 'dbsyH 

+ SCj^'iB + Sca^^y = 0.* 
The reciprocal is now the condition that the following equation 
should have equal roots : 

+ 3(0,2= - %dz^x - a^z^y + 'icizxy + CjS/c' - CjiM')/) aifyi 
+ 3(iis' - 2(fo'y - h^z^m + Scasa^ + ciS)/^ - c^y^)xi.y\ = 0. 

The condition that thia should have equal roots is (see Note on 

Elimination) 

{a^z" - Za^z^x + Sczx'^ - c^iE')' (SjS' - Zb^'^ + Zc^zy' - c^Y + 4(ai3' 

- Za^^x + Ze-iZx^ - dufi) (&i3' - 2dz^y - b^z^x + 2(h^yz + ay'z 

- Cjic^/')' + 4(6a3' - 3 Jjs'y + SciZy^ - Csy^) (a^ - 2dz^x - a^^y 
+ "^c^xyz + c^H - c^x^yf - z(hx^ - 2d^t/ ~ b-^^x + 'ic^yz 
+ c^y'z - c^xfY (oes' - 2dz^x - a^'^y + 2c,«y3 + Cjai^^ - c^^yf 

- 6(ai2' - Za-fi^X + SCi^iiE' - Cb'^'O (^a^^ - Zh^^y + 3Ca^ - Osj') 

(oias' -• Sifo'a; - a^y + 2c^za:y 4 Cjic^^ - CscC'y) (6iS* - %dz^y- b^z'x 

+ 2c2xyz + c^'s - Cixy^} = 0, 
From these it is not very diiBcult to pick out the coefficient of 
any power of the variables; remembering that the result is to bo 
divided by s' in order to give the equation of the reciprocal curve. 
Thus the coefficient of s^ will be 

albl + ia,b' + ibsf^ - Zblaf - Gaia^bibs. 



* The above is fhe fomi in which I shall generally wrilo the equaOon of tlie tbird 
dagree. The coefficients ara inti'oduoed on account of the aymmetiy which Ihey ^tc to 
the diffecaaUala with regard ta xj/z. With regard to the letters, when we form any func- 
tion into which iji enter aymmetrically {such as HU, or the eqnatioB of the reciprocal 
curve, &C.'), the coefficient of any power of x may be deduced from that of the coccas- 
poadiug power of y or s, by a suitable interchange of letters. It is deMrable, tlierefore, 
to use such a notaHun as will plainly indicate of what power each letter is the multiplier, 
and thus readily show bow the required interchange is to be made. Some modem 
writers use for tbe coefficient o! x'y^z^ the notation o„o^, or simply (a,^,y,). Thus 
the equation could be written (3,0,0) 3« + 3 (3,1,0) i'i* + &c Others write the va- 
riablea tj, ijiafj, and then writa the equation (1, 1,1) j^jiiii + 3(1, 1,2) xiXiXi + &e. 
Thia notation, however, is so cumbroua, that lo praetice it must, I think, be found very 
inconvenient. In tbe notation which I adopt, the lettera o, 6, c. and the numbers 1,2,3, 
belong to x,i/,z respecUvely, and any coefficient is the multiplier of the square of the 
variable indlcalsd by Ihe latl«r, into the variable indicated by the suiHx ; thus a^ muUi~ 
plies iVi ^ 
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The coefficient tliea of x^ caii be wiitten down from symmetry, 
as explained in the previous note, 

l\cl + ^cM + 4is(^ - Zbl4 - UJi^c^c, ; 
that oiy" will be 

(s?o| + 4(iaC3 + 4a,ef - 3a^f - OajasCiCj. 
We add all the coefficients whose form is really distinct. 
The other coefficients may be obtained from those we give, by 
interchange of letters. 
Qz''x (albj>a + aia^bih + 'Za,b,hid + 'iaj>'\d + Sajdj^i^j - a^a-M - Sijaa 

- 2aJ^,h - ^lb4). 

35V(3K^i| + ih\c, +2aiC,b\ + l'iaibJ>\ + ^ihibl +4&,Caa| + 16aa*s(?' 

- ay^ -%aJ?Ad- ^b\(P -SajC^if - Sa.bAc^-QaiaAb^- &aJ>Ac^ 

- 12a,bAd - ia,bAd). 

(tsf^y(^aiaJ>J>i + AaA^e-, + iOs^aCi + 2aAb3d, + "Za^aAd + \OaA\d 
+ lOalb^d - lU^aAb, - 2aAb-A - 2aiaAei - 2alb,c^ - 2aJ)^,C: 

- SOibid' - ia^bifP - SalbA - Sa,chbl). 

Ss^^ (QaAbaOi+SaAhOs+dthbAcL + BaAbiC^ + QaAbiC^ + l&aAbs,d 
+ 18b,b^,d + 6aJ>ld + dblc^ + UbA^P - a^c.bl - 2b% - 2a^bl 

- ^a^Gibl - ISaAbl - lS¥,cA - 2i(hb^c4 - l&b^')- 
6sWy(2ai&^ + 2(haA'h + iaAd^ + 10(ta«3&B + "^aCs^? + ISdj^ifisCi 

+ 12aiCibid + 8&irf' + SaAbaCi + aibA<^i + GaA'^^d- Ga^bib, 

- iaiJjfcjCi - 6aAhCi - 8blc,d - llaA^e^ - ^a^bAA - ialb^Ci 

- \QaJ}id^ — 2c^b-!03 — IQO'A^'id)- 

6^'a!^^;4rf=(ajCj + h,Ci + 03^3) - 8d* - ^d{aJ>-A + iaCiMs + Csb,a^) 
+ {a-fi^iOiCi + aiCjSi^a + biCia^a^ - iaAcad + 18df(a35aCi + Oa^iCj) 
+ 4((^(^ + SJc! + albf) - 19(035361^1 + bida^Oi + a^c-^aA) 
+ 5(0^6303 + 036303+ SJojCb + blOiCi + claibi+ e^aj>i)].'' 



• The piTjlilem of finding tie equation of the redpiiical of a^ven curve may bo cither 
solved as an envelope or as a locna, for wa may eitlier find the enTelopo of thB lines reci- 
procal to all the points of the given curve, or the locus of the points reciprocal to all ita 
tangents. The former method appears to me much, the caveat in practice ; the latter, 
however, is that which has found most favour with geometers. Mr. Cajley, who, I be- 
lieve, first published the Eoludon of this problem in the case of the JMid degree, has, by 
tbis'iaethod, reduced it to ehminadon between seven linear equntions. (Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal, voL i. p. 97 ; published in I&IG.) Mr. Hesse, I believe 
independently, afterwards obtained the same solution of the problem (Crelle's Journal, 
vol. xxxvi. p. 172 ; pubhshsd ui 1316). Mi'. He»se, howevei', did not attempt to put his 
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109, If we write the equation of tlie fourth degree 

+ 6(%'3» + Uz'x'' + 6/cy + l^hfys + Vitmefz + Vinxyz^ = 0, 

then the equation of ita reciprocal will, in like manner, be found 
tobeS=^27T=, where 

S = (6,cj - ihc^ + W)x' + (c^a, - 4«,c, + Se'lj' + {aA - ?>aj>, + 3/)^» 
+ 4(&aCi -iiCj- 3jiii+ 3fncs)a;^y + 4(5ie3-JsCi- 3mrf + 3n63)a!^5 
+ 4(cj«3 - ttjCa - Zen + Zlei)y^x + 4{aaCi - OiCj - 3fe + 3nai,)y's 
+ 4(6303 - fiafla- 3r)^ + Blbi)2^ai -i- ^(0^ - aA - W + Zma^yy 
+ 6{a,d - %a^m - 2«,Ji + 2^ + ef^yH'' + 6(V - 25,m - UJ. 
+ 2»i=+/(f)2'a:^+6(<!3/-2cj;-2c.m + 2w= + (fe)«y+12(5,Ci 
+ "idl-ebi-fCi - m.n)x^yz+Vi{Ciai+ 2em-fci -^ da^- "ni^y^m 
+ \%(a^i + 2/'7t - doa - efii - lnh)z^xy. 

To save room I only give the terma of T whose form is distinct. 
The others may be added by symmetrical interchange of letters. 



method into practii* as Mr. CajlBy has done, wbo has by this nieajjs actually worked out 
the equation of the recaprocal nurve. The reader who may refer to his memoir will supply 
a figure of 2 omitted in flie coeffioients of gij, ij?, £1; in the values of 2F, 2G, 2H, given 
p. 98, and correct the final result accordingly. Mr. Hesse has since puhlislieii a ampli- 
fied solution of tlie aama question, still IrealJng it aa a locua (Crellu'a Journal, vol, xli. 
p. 286), which for the third degree requires elimination only between four linear equations. 
But, a& even this amplified method requires elimhiadon between twelve linear equations 
in the case of the fourth degree, and is therefore nearly inapplicable to that case in prac- 
titB, I have given the equation of the redprocal of the fourth degree, in order more fully 
to show the superior iacililiea afforded by tiie method which I consider preterabla. 

I may be excxised fiir adding, that I had worked out the equation of the reciprocal of 
the third degree, ten or twelve years ago. Hot bang then acquainted with St Pluoker's 
researches, I undertook the calculaUon with the view of observing in what cases the 
equation would lose dimensions, and it was thus, in fact, that I obtained my fii'St know- 
ledge of the efiect of double points and cusps on the degree ot redprocal curves. 

Mr. Caylfly has remarked to me, that the equation of the reciprocal of 
e3 +y3 -I- aa -I- &dxyz = 
(a tbrm to which every eqnation of the third degree is reducible), can be easily made to 
exhibit the nine cusps. The tangent at any will be of the form 

(where is one of the cube roots of unity) and the co-urdmates of that Cflsp wilt be 
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T = {faj>^ + 2/a,6i - a,h\ - 5,a| - P)sfi + 2{3fm + ^1<hW + Zojif 
+ aJ)A - maA - 2m<hb, -faA - ^f<hh^ - ^flb,)^a! + {Qfeb^ 
+ 8ma3&3 + daih^i + 2daa5i + 4»jaa53 + Qjnb, + Qflbi + l^lmh^ 

- 6n<tA - c,f>l - ^<hhh - Shi' - 6e6f - 3f d - 12fin')z^x= 
+ 2{9faA + W^a, - lOlb^ch + maA - lOmaA + 2naA + 4nas6, 
+ Zfeb, + S/t^a^ -3/;m - 3ra,6a - MaA + 6&,^= + Qa^m' -Qnfya^ 
+ 2{aAA + 2c,b\ + 2a,bt + QebA + 9b^» + 4m» + Qdfm - d<hh 

- 2db^a, - fbic^ - 2fb^c, - Gemb, ~ Sdb,l - S/nb, - &mnb, 

- Gmlb3)z^ie' + 2(3elbi + daA + lldbiOa + 8naA - ^nb^a, 
+ Ibfmn + Ul% + 3fo^ + Uembi + 3aA«i - 2aAc!, ~ 'i-2lnbi 

- 9drm, - Glm' - Glnb, - Zdfl - 3fb,c, - QmaA - l^e/fij 

- aA^-ii^ioy + (aACi - 20aAei - 20aAih + 2aAC'i + ^b^a^Ci 
+ 2c;,a-ibi + 2UbiCi + 2imcui<h + 2inaA - ^elbi - GaA - Qdma,, 

- 6dm, - Qfle^ - G/mc, ~ 3a,d' - She' - dc^ - ZOem' - 30dl^ 

- 30>= + 4:Sdef+ mmny^Y + &c. 

¥roTa the form of tliis equation it appears that the reciprocal 
curve Las twenty-four cusps, which He on a curve of the fourth 
order, and consequently that the twenty-four tangents at points of 
inflexion on the given curve all touch a curve of the fourth class. 

110, The equations of the reciprocals of curves of higher or- 
ders have only been obtained in a few particular cases. Thus, by 
Art. 106 (4), or by considering the intercepts made on the axes, 
by the tangent to the curve 

it is easy to see that the equation of the reciprocal is of the form 
Aa'™^ + By"-' = 1, 
Another class of curves, 



may serve to illustrate the use of polar co-ordinates, of which we 
have hitherto given but few examples. 

If on any radius vector OP there be taken a portion OP' equal 
to the consecutive radius vector OQ, then obviously PP' = dp ; 
_pd<o 



P'Q = p<^o.; andtanOPQ = 
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In the present exaniple, taking the logarithmic differential, 

dp , fiditi 

-i- = - tanmiorfto ; --r~ = - cotniu) ; 
p dp 

and if 6 be the acute angle made by the radius Tector with the 

tangent, - 90° - ma>, and the perpendicular on the tangent 



The angle between thia perpendicular and the radius vector - mw, 
and between the perpendicular and the line from which «j is 
measured = (m + l)w. But the radius vector of the reciprocal 
curve is the reciprocal of the perpendicular on the tangent ; hence 
it is easy to see that the equation of the reciprocal curve is also of 
the form p^ = a"' co^mto, 

the new m being equal to -r- 

This family of curves includes several important species; for 
instance, the circle (wi = 1), the right line (m = - 1), the common 
Icmniscata (m = 2), the equilateral hyperbola (m = - 2), the car- 
dioide (m = 4), the focal parabola (m = ~ |), &c. 

in. The problem to find the condition that the line as! + hy + cz 
should touch a given curve, is solved hj exactly the same process 
by which the equation of the reciprocal curve is found ; we elimi- 
nate z, and apply the condition that the resulting equation in ^ 
and y should have equal roots. Comparing thia with the process 
of Art. 107, we see that the condition that this line should touch 
the curve is found by substituting in the equation of the reciprocal 
curve a, b, e, for x, y, z. (See Conies, p. 328.) Thia condition is 
then of the n(n - 1)»* degree in aha. The same thing appears 
from considering that this condition may be considered as a tan- 
gential equation of the curve (Art. 2). It is readily seen that this 
condition (and also the equation of the reciprocal curve) involve 
the coefiiciontaof the original equation in the degree 2(j!-l). 

If we had this condition we should at once have the equation 
of the system of tangents drawn from a fixed point to the curve; 
for the equation of the line joining the points a/By, lij^ is 
x(fil - y,,) +}(,£- »f) + s(a, ^ 35) - 0, 
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If then the point afiy be fixei3, and |, i), ? the running co-ordi- 
nates of any point on a tangent through a^-y, and if we form the 
condition that the line just written should touch the curve, we 
shall have the equation of all the tangents through a/Sy- 

Wo see, then, that when we have the equation of the recipro- 
cal curve we can obtain the equation of the system of tangents 
which can be drawn through a^y, by substituting in the equation 
of the reciprocal, for icys, the quantities (ie - yy, yx - az, ay - ^x. 
The equation of the system of tangents through a/3y must then be 
a homogeneous function of these quantities. 

The form thus found for the equation of the system of tangents 
is sometimes more convenient than that found by the method of 
Art. 78. Thus the equation of the pair of tangents drawn from 
«/By to the conic 

Ajb" + By^ + Cs^ = 0, 

is obtained by this method in the form 

A "^ B ^ C " ' 
which is readily seen to be equivalent to that obtained by the 
method of Art. 78, viz., 
(Aa* + B^i, + Cys)^ = (Aa^ + By'' + Cs") (Aa^ + B/3^ + Oy^). 

EVOLUTES, 

112. One of the most important, and the earliest investigated 
class of envelopes, is that of the evolutes of curves. We have de- 
fined the evolute of a curve {Conies, p. 329) as the locus of the 
centres of curvature of the curve ; but the evolute may also be 
defined as tlte envelope of all the nonnals of ike curve. For the 
circle of curvature is that which passes through three consecutive 
points of the curve, and its centre is the intersection of perpen- 
diculars at the middle points of the sides of the triangle formed 
by the points. But the lines joining the first and second, and 
the second and third points, are two consecutive tangents to the 
curve; and the perpendiculars to them just mentioned are two 
consecutive normals : the centre of curvature is therefore the in- 
tersection of two consecutive normals : and the locus of all the 
s of curvature must be the same as the envelope of all the 
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normals. Wo add the investigation of the evolutes of the conic 
sections from this point of view. 

(1.) To find the evolute of J + |^ = 1. 

The normal is (Conies, p. 161), 

at' y ~ ' 
or, writing x = ocos0, y =' isin^, 

cos ^ sin $ ' 
an equation of the class (Art. 106 (2)), and whose envelope is 
therefore ^^^% ^ i^i = ^j_ 

(2.) The normal to a parabola is {Conies, p. 182) 

or 2/3 + (pa - 'ipa-)y -p'y = 0, 

an equation of the class (Art, 106 (1)), and whose envelope, con- 
sidering y variable, is 

2ip-2isy + 27pf = 0. 
(3.) To find the evolute of ike semicubical parabola, py^ = x'. 
The equation of the normal is 

Z;v-^(^^y^+2py'ix-x-)^0. 
Substitute for y' in tenns of x from the equation of the curve, di- 
vide by x'^, and (putting x'i = /i) the equation becomes 

Sfi* + 2pfi^ - Spiyn ~ 2px = 0, 
whose envelope is 

p{p - ISoi'f = {bipx + ^3* -i-p^^. 
(4.) To find (he eoolute of the cubical parabola, p^y ^x'. 
The equation of the normal is 

Zx-^{y~y)^p\'c-d) = 0, 
or 3a;'5 - S^^^a;'* +j?%'-p% = 0. 

Now the envelope of 

is ((i/S-12ii"e)'' + 128C2«'-3()/) (at? - adef ~ W) -^ 0. 
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106 EV0LT3TES, 

Therefore, the envelope in the present case is 

%' ("' - ^ilrff -I map' - i's) (^j - IP'') - uify »■ 

(5.) As a further example, we give, to find the evolute of the 
curve a;^ + )/3 = a^. 

This curve belongs to the class w"' + j™ = tt"", and therefore 
(Art. 106 (2)) at any point of it we may write .v = a oos'tp, 
y' = fflsin^^, and the tangent at the point will be 

_£_ + _l_ = a 
cos^ ain^ 

The perpendicular to this line at the point aiy wili be 

.«cos0 - ysin^ = racos2^, 

(-?; + y) (cos^ - sin^) 4 Qc -y) (cos^ + sin^) = 2a(cos^^ - sin^^), 

'" + y + ^-^ _ gj„ 

sin (^ + 45°) cos(^+45°) 
The envelope is therefore (Art. 106), 

{x + y)^ + (4! - yf = 2a^.* 
113. We can readily obtain a general expression for the co- 
ordinates of the centre of curvature and for the radius of curvature. 
We use Cartesian co-ordinates in this and the next Articles. If 
a/3 be the co-ordinates of any point on the tangent, x and y those 
of its point of contact, the equation of the tangent is 

where —■ is to be found from the equation of the curve ; for the 
tangent passes through the point xy, and makes an angle with the 
axis of at, whose tangent = -^ (Art. 39). The normal, then, being 
a perpendicular to this at the point ^ has for its equation 

' A geometrical proof, and an extenEioa of Uiis theorem, will be given in a ftitnre Chap- 
ter. I perceive, however, that this evolute bas been already given (Gregory's Examples 
by Walton, p. 195). 
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The point of contact of tliis line with its envelope is found by- 
combining with this equation that obtained by differentiation, viz., 

(a - x)<Px + (ii - i/)d^y = dte^ + df. 
Hence 

_ dy[dx^ + d'lf) __ - dxi^dx'^ + dif) _ 

d^'xdij - d^ydx ' d'^xdy - d:^ydx 

and the radius of curvature ia given by the equation 

These values, which have been obtained for tbe intersection of 
two consecutive normals, might have been found for the same 
point, considered as the centre of curvature. The equation of 
any circle is 

{a-»)' + ((3-y)>.E', 

where aj3 are the co-ordinates of the centre, x and y those of the 
point common to the curve and the circle ; but since the circle 

touches the curve, ™ is the same for both, and, therefore, diffe- 
die 

rentiating, we have 

(«-»)<& + O-y)<iS-0, 

where we may give to -j~ the value obtained from the equation 

of the curve. Again, since the circle osculates the curve, we may 
differentiate a second time, and shall have 

(a - ai) d'^m + ((i-y) d^y = da? -i- dy^ ; 
but these are the same two equations which we have obtained 
already from other considerations. 

114. The same investigation may with advantage ho con- 
ducted in a different form. 

Let us, for abbreviation, put, as at Art. 90, 

~ = L ~=M- ^-A™=E — =0 
dx '' dy ' die^ ' diedy ' dy^ 

Then hda: + M% = 0, and the equation of the nonnal is 

M(.-.)-L03-y). 
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Differentiating, we have 

(a ~ le) (BiB + Cdg) - Mife -(fi-y) (Ada; + B*,) - L*/, 
or (o-»)(BM-CL)-(|3-j()(AM-BL)-L«-M»-0. 

L.(L' 4- M') M.(L«+M') 

°"*"~AM'~2BLM + CL"' ^^ ^° AM' - 2BLM + CL*' 
(L' 4- M')l 



K-± 



AM> - 2BLM + CL" 



This expression can be made to assume a more symmetrical form 
by introducing the linear unit s, so as to give the equation the 
trilinear ibrm. Then, as we have proved (Art. 90), 

AM' - 2BLM + CL- - '"'^' ; , 

and _ (» - 1)« (L< + M')t 
^'^ ?H 

For any point whose co-or3inate3 satisfy the equation H = 0, the 
radius of curvature becomes infinite, and the centre of curvature 
at an infinite distance. This will take place when three conse- 
cutive points of the curve are on a right iine, for then the circle 
through them becomes a light line, and its centre becomes at an 
iniiriite tlistance. We might then, from this value of the radius 
of curvature, arrive, independently of Art, 83, at the conclusion 
that the intersections of U and H are points of inflexion. 

The double sign in the value of the radius of curvature is 
analogous to that in the value of the perpendicular on a right 
line (Conies, p. 20); and, of course, if we agree to use the sign + 
when the radius of curvature, and therefore the concavity of the 
curve, is turned in one direction, we must use the sign - when it 
is turned in the opposite direction. Since every algebraic func- 
tion changes sign in passing through zero, we see that at a point 
of inflexion the radius of curvature changes sign, and that as we 
pass such a point the concavity of the curve changes to convexity, 
and viee versa (see fig. p, 35). At a double point the radius of 

curvature assumes the form jr, and its value must be determined 
by the ordinary rules in such cases. In fact, each branch of the 
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curve has its own curvature at the point. At a cusp it will be 
found that the radius of curvature vanishes. 

115. The length of any arc of the evolute is equal to the difference 
of the radii of curvature at its extremities. 

For, dravr any three consecutive nor- 
mals to the original curve: let be the 
point of intersection of the first and se- 
cond, C of the second and third ; then 
since, ultimately, CR = CS, C'S = C'T; 
CO', which is the increment of the are of 
the evolute, is also the increment of the 
radius of curvature. / 

Hence, if a flexible thread be supposed rolled round the evo- 
lute, and wound off, any point of it will describe an involute of the 
curve CC; that is, a curve of which CC is the evolute. It was 
from this point of view that Huyghens, the inventor of evolutes, 
first considered them, and it was hence that the name evolute was 
given. We shall in a future Chapter show how the problem is to 
be treated, " Given the equation of the evolute to find that of any 
of its involutes." 

116. We add some other considerations respecting the evolutes 
of curves. Let it be required to find the class of the evolute of a 
curve of the m"' degree. This is evidently the same as the num- 
ber of normals which can be drawn to the curve from any given 
point. Now, if in the equation of the normal M(a-a!) = L((3~f/), 
we suppose a, /3 given, x, y variable, we shall have the equation 
of a curve of the n*** degree, whose intersection with the given 
curve determines m^ points, the normals at any one of which will 
pass through a(3. Or, the same thing may appear geometrically, 
thus: the number of normals is, by the law of continuity, the 
same, whatever bo the point through which they pass; we may, 
therefore, content ourselves with examining the case where the 
point is at infinity. But the number of normals which can be 
drawn parallel to a given line is equal to the number of tangents 
which can be drawn parallel to a given line, that is, to the degree 
of the reciprocal of the curve (m^ - m). This is not the whole 
number of normals which can be drawn through a point at infi- 
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nity; for the reader will readily perceive that when a point in 
the carve is at infinity, the normal at it will lie altogether at in- 
finity, and therefore the m normals corresponding to the m pointa 
of the curve at infinity will also pass through the given point ; 
■we must then add this nnmber to that already obtained, and we 
find that the number of normals which can he draivn to the curve 
from a given point is eqiiol to the sum of the degrees of the curve and 
its reciprocal, and therefore = m^, if the curve have no double 
points. 

If the line at infinity were a tangent to the curve, then the 
nnmber of finite tangents which can be drawn through a point at 
infinity is plainly one less than in the general case, and therefore 
the number of normals is one less than in the general case. Thus 
four normals can be drawn from a given point to an ellipse or 
hyperbola, but only three to a parabola. 

117. The line ^ = ma: being perpendicular to the line 3/ = x, 

when m = ^{- 1), the line and its perpendicular coincide. In 
fact, it will be seen that when the tangent of an angle is ^(- 1), 
its sine and cosine are infinite, and when a line makes an infinite 
angle with the axis of x, its perpendicular can do no more. 
When, therefore, the curve passes through the two imaginary 
circular points at infinity, the normals at these points will coin- 
cide with the tangents at them, and not, in this case, with the 
line at infinity; the normals at these points will then, in gene- 
ral, not pass through any other point at infinity ; and it appears 
from the proof of the last Article that the class of the evolute is 
diminished by two. If these two imaginary points be double 
points on the curve, it is not difficult to trace the etFect on the 
class of the evolute. 

118. Since, in projection, the line answering to the normal of 
a curve is not normal to its projection, it may be of use to mention 
what is the more general relation in which that of normal is in- 
cluded. Since the tangent and normal cut harmonically the line 
joining the two circular points at infinity (Conies, p. 312), we see 
that if we take a fourth harmonic to the tangent, and the lines 
joining its point of contact to two fixed points, we shall have a 
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line, which may be called the quasi-normal, and ita envelope will 
be a quasi-e volute. Take, for example, the curve discussed (Art. 
104), the tangent to which is 

T = aX™ + mbX^-'/t + &e. = 0, 
then the quasi-normal will he the fourth harmonic to the ti 

. rfT dT _ 

X jT- + Mt- = 0, 



and to the two lines 

U/* A Ua j [d\ j, [dix ) 
fdT\ fdT\ /dT\ /dT\ 



:0, 



Ht 



f ).; 


i^mv 


■^UiU/ildx 


!sr).(S)/''(f US)/ "(S),©, 



\dit/2\d\J \d\JA^^J 

where ( -jr- ) {-rr] mean the result of substituting the co-ordi- 

dT 
nates of the two fixed points in ^. This fourth harmonic will be 

seen to be (^Conies, Art. 55) 

'V\d\)\dxj,*l'[di:j,[d\y''[dii),[d\)jd;- 
Since this equation involves X : jU in the 3m - 2 degree, this will 
be the class of the curve, as otherwise appears from the theory of 
Art. 116, since the curve enveloped by T is of the order 2m - 2, 
and class m. 

119. We proceed next to examine the degree of the evolute; 
and by the law of continuity it suffices to examine the number of 
points in which the line at infinity can meet the evolute. Now, 
if two consecutive normals to the original curve be parallel, the 
corresponding tangents will coincide ; the points at infinity, there- 
fore, on the evolute arise, in general, from the points of inflexion 
on the given curve. But to these must be added those arising 
from points of infinity on the given curve, for it has been shown 
(Art. 116) that these also give rise to points at infinity on the 
evolute. But we say, moreover, that these will be cusps on the 
evolute, at which the line at infinity is the tangent. This will 
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appear more readily by considering the projection of the figure. 
Let OO' be the projection of 
the line at infinity, M one of - 
the points in which the curve 
meats 00', LN the two adjacent points, M' the fourth harmonic 
to OMO' ; then the line answering to the normal at M will, as we 
have seen, be 00'; those answering to the normals at LN will be 
LM', NM'; hence M' is a point through which three consecutive 
tangents to the evolute pass, and is therefore a cusp at which 00' 
is the tangent. Since then the tangent at a cusp meets the curve 
in three consecutive points, the m points at infinity of the given 
curve give rise to the same number of cusps on the evolute which 
are met by the line at infinity in 'dm points. If wc add these 
to those already obtained, we find the degree of the evolute 
= I + 3m = Sm(m - 1) when the curve has no multiple points. 

If the curve pass through the two circular points at infinity, 
we have seen that these give rise to no points at infinity on the 
evolute, and therefore its degree will be less by six. 

If the line at infinity touch the curve, the point N on the 
last figure will He on the line at infinity ; two tangents to the 
evolute will then coincide with this line, and we shall have a 
point of inficxion on the evolute at infinity. As this takes the 
place of two cusps, which we have when the line at infinity meets 
the curve in distinct points, the degree of the evolute is reduced 
by three- 

120. There will in general be no points of inflexion on the 
evolute. For if there be such a point, two consecutive tangente 
to the evolute (normals to the curve) must coincide ; but it is 
plain, on considering the figure, that two consecutive normals 
cannot coincide unless the corresponding tangents coincide with 
their normals and with each other. There cannot then be a finite 
point of inflexion on the evolute, save in the exceptional case, 
when the original curve has a point of inflexion whose tangent 
passes through one of the circular points at infinity (Art. 117). 

Having then the degree, the class of the evolute, and the 
number of its points of inflexion, we have (by Art. 100) sufficient 
to determine its other singularities ; we shall, however, give an 
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independent investigation of the number of cuspa on the evolute, 
■wliich will serve to verify our other conclusions. 

A cusp on the evolute will in general take plaee when three 
consecutive tangents to the evolute (normals to the curve) inter- 
sect in a point. To find the condition that this should happen, 
we must join to the equations of Art. 114, viz., 
M(«-^) = L(/3-</), 
{a - ai) (BM ^ CL) - MS = O - J/) (AM - EL) + L^ 
that obtained by differentiating again; or writing 

dtc^ " d^^d]/ ' dxdy^ ' dy^ 
{a ~ o!) [OiW - 26,LM + hU + (B3 - AC) Mj 

_(^_y)|a,M^_2a,LM + 5,Ls + (B^-AC)Ll 
= 2L(AM - BL) + 2M(BM - CL). 
Substituting in this equation the values of a - ar, /3 - J/j found 
from the first two, as in Art. 114, we obtain for the condition that 
three consecutive normals should intersect in a point (or that four 
consecutive points of the curve should lie on a circle), 
(1? + M2) {b^l? - 3*iLaM+ SasLM^ - a^W] 

+ 2(AM^- 2BLM + CL^) {(A - C)LM + B(M^ - L^)} = 0. 
This takes a simpler form by introducing the linear unit z, giving 
the equation the trilinear form, and employing the values found 
for ^aL3 - 35,L3M + Sa^LM' - <t,M^ AM^ - 2BLM + CI?, in 
Arts. 90, 94, when we have 

Remembering that H is of the degree Z(m ~ 2), A, B, C of the 
degree m - 2, and L, M of the degree m - 1, we see that this equa- 
tion represents a curve of the degree 6wi - 10, whose intersection 
with the given curve determines »i (6m -10) points, each of which 
gives rise to a cusp on the evolute. Add to these the m. cusps, 
which we have seen exist at infinity ; and the total number of 
cusps is found to be m(6m - 9). 

We have given (Art. 100) the general formula connecting the 
degree, class, cusps, and inflexions of a curve, viz., 
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but this is verified when 

;u=3m(m-l), v = m^ K = m(6m-9), ( = 0. 
Hence the theory of Sect. V. enables us to determine the number 
of double points and double tangents to the evolute, or to see in 
how many caaes the same line can be doubly normal to the curve. 

It appears from the values given that the degree and class 
are in general the same of the evoiute of a curve and of its re- 
ciprocal. 

It will readily appear that the locus of the extremity of the 
polar subtangent (see Conies, Ait. 196) of any curve is the reci- 
procal of the evolute of the reciprocal curve. Thus this locus is 
a right line for the focal conies, since the evolute of the reciprocal 
then reduces to a point. 

121. We conclude this part of the subject with an account of 
the manner in which radii of curvature and evolutes are to be 
found by polar co-ordinates. It is generally convenient to sub- 
stitute an equation of the fonn p = ^(p) for the ordinary polar 
equation p = ^{w) ; where p is the perpendicular h:ora the pole 
on the tangent, and is given by the equations 

p = psin0; tan0 = p™ (Art. 110.) 

Let the distance from the pole to the centre of curvature be 
pi, and the radius of curvature R, then (Euchd, II. 13) 

pi^ = pS + K' - 2Rp. 
If we pass to the consecutive point of the given curve, pi and R 
remain constant, and we have 

pdp = Rdp. 
Example. — Let the curve be 

pta _ a'^cosmia- 
Then (Art. 110) ^ = ^ cosmw, 

and p"**' = a"'p ; 

■whence, differentiating, we can easily see that p^ = (m+ 1)^R. 

In the general case, when wc have expressed R in terms of 
p, p, if we eliminate p, p, between the equations 
p = 4>p, pi« = p^ + R^ - 2Rp, 
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and the equation, whicli is obviously true, 

pv^ = p' - p\ 
we shall have the relation which subsists between the p, and pi 
of the evolutc (Gregory's Examples, p. 197). We shall give ex- 
amples of the application of this method when we come to treat 
of transcendental curves. It is not, however, always practicable 
to pass from the equation of the form p= <p{p) to the equation 

P = ^H- 

In the curve given in the last example, though the evolute 
cannot easily be expressed in general, its reciprocal can readily be 
found. For pi= p sin wkk, and the radius vector of the reciprocal 

curve is — , and {Art. 110) the angle made by pi with a line at 

right angles to the line whence w is measured, is (m + 1) w ; hence 

the equation of the reciprocal of the evolute is of the form 

m . m 

p'" cos ;- HI sm™ ? w = a™. 

'^ m + 1 m+l 



122. As a further illustration of envelopes, wo add some men- 
tion of caustics, the investigation of which, though suggested to 
mathematicians by the science of optics, belongs purely to the 
theory of curves. The subject has some historical interest, caus- 
tics being among the earliest questions, involving the problem of 
envelopes, actually discussed.* 

If light bo incident from any point on a curve, the reflected 
ray is found by drawing a line, making with the normal the same 
angle which is made with it by the incident ray: the envelope of 
all these reflected rays is the caustic by reflexion. 

It is easy to form the general equation of the reflected ray. 
Let the equations of the tangent and normal at the point of inci- 
dence be T = 0, N = 0: then the equation of the incident ray is 
T'N - TN' = 0, whore T'N' are the results of substituting the co- 
ordinates of the radiant point in T and N : the reflected ray, then, 



* The subject of caustira was introduced by Tsehimliausen, Acta Eruditorum, 1 
vred to bj Gregory, Examples, p. 224. 
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■which is the fourth harmonic to these three hnes, will have for its 
equation T'N + TN' = 0, 

and tlie envelope can then he found by the preceding rules. 
Example. — To find (he cav^tic hy reflexion of a circle. 
The reflected ray is, by the preceding (a/3 being the co-ordi- 
nates of the radiant point, and the tangent and normal being 

■vcosO + ysind-r, and .-csinfl - !/cos0), 
(acosQ + |3 sin^ - )■) (icsinfl - j/cos6) 

+ (a-cos9 + i/sin0 - r) (aamB - (icosB) = 0, 
or 

{ay + ^x)cos26+(l3l/-ax)sin20 + r(w-i-a)sm$-r(y + jB)cos9 = O. 
Now equations of thia form, 

AcosSe + BsinSe + Gcose + Dsinfl = 0, 
may, by putting = ^ + a, and determining a suitably, be reduced 
to the form 

Aisin2^ + E|3in^ + Cicos^ = 0, 
whose solution has been given already (Art. 10(5). This is the 
principle of Lagrange's solution of this problem (see Cambridge 
and Dublin Mathematical Journal, vol, ii. p. 236). Or the same 
equation, by putting e^"' ■= s can be put into the form 
(A-Bv'-l)£* + (O-DV"l)^ + (C + D^-l)j + A + Bv'-l = 0, 
whose envelope is (see Note on Elimination) 

{4(A2 + B^) - (C* + D^)|» = 27(AC= - AD= -f 2BCD)^. 
Putting in the above values for A, B, C, D, we have 

123. Instead of finding directly the envelope of the reflected 
ray, M. Queteiet has given a method, which is more convenient 
in practice, of reducing the problem to that of evolutcs ; since 
the caustic would be sufficiently determined if we knew the curve 
of which it was the evolute. 

" If with each point successively of the reflecting curve as 

• 8co Gorgoiine's Aniwiea, xvii.p, 138; Camtoidge and Dublin MatlicmaticalJout- 
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centre, and its distance from the radiant point as radius, wc de- 
scribe a series of circles, tlio envelope of all tlieso circles will be a 
curve, the evolute of whicli will be the caustic req^uired." The 
following is a more convenient form of stating the same theorem : 
If we let fall from the radiant point O the perpendicular OP on the 
tangent, and produce it, so thai PR = OP, then the caustic is the evo- 
lute of the locus of E. 

For RT is evidently the di- 
rection of the reflected ray, and 
if we draw the consecutive ray, 
then, since OT, TV; Or, TV, 
mate equal angles with TT, 
OT + TV - OT + TV {Conies, 
p. 290) ; therefore VR = VR', and 
therefore VR is normal to the locus of R. 

The locus of R is plainly a curve similar to the locus of P, 
and its equation can always be written down when the equation 
of the reciprocal of the given curve, with regai'd to 0, is kno-wn ; 



Thus the caustic by reflexion, of a circle, ia the evolute of a curve 
whose equation (the radiant point being pole) is of the form 

p = /'(l + ecosw), 
which, reduced to a: and i/ co-ordinates, is of the fourth degree, 

124. If light be incident from any point on a curve, the re- 
fracted ray is found by drawing a line, making with the normal 
an angle whose sine is in a constant ratio to that of the angle made 
with the normal by the incident ray, and the envelope of all these 
rays is the caustic by refraction. 

M. Quetelct has reduced in like manner these caustics to evo- 
lutes by the following theorem, the tnxth of which it is easy to 
see. " If with each point successively of the refracting curve as 
centre, and a length in a constant ratio to its distance from the ra- 
diant point as radius, we describe a series of circles, the envelope 
of ail these circles will be a curve whose evolute is the caustic by 
refraction." In fact, the method of infinitesimals readily shows 
that, in consequence of the law of refraction, the increments of 
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the incident and refracted rays are connected by the relation 
7ndp + dp = 0, it ibliows, then, that if on the refracted ray pro- 
duced, TR be taken = mOT, T'R' = mOT', then VR = VR, and 
iherofore the refracted ray is normal to the locua of R. 

We add geometrical investigations of the two most interesting 
cases of caustics by refraction. 

(1.) To find the caustic by refraction of a plane refracting sur- 
face- 

Let fall a perpendicular on the plane, j, 

and produce it so that AP = PE ; and let 
a circle be described through A, B, and the 
point of incidence R; let LR be the re- 
fracted ray; then obviously the angle ALB 
is bisected, and AL + LB: AB:: AL: AO 
1 : sin AOL : sic ALO ; but AOL is the an- 
gle which the refracted ray makes with the 
perpendicular to the surface, and ALO = BLO = BAR is the an- 
gle which the incident ray makes with the perpendicular: the 
ratio of AL + LB to AB is therefore given ; the locua of L is an 
ellipse, of which A and B are the foci, to which LR is normal, 
and of which, therefore, the caustic is the evolute. 

(2.) To find the caustic by refraction of a drde. 

Let a circle be described through A, the 
radiant point, and R, the point of incidence, 
to touch OR; then the point B is given, 
since OA , OB = OR^. The ratio RA : RB 
is by similar triangles equal to the given ra- 
tio O A : OR. The ratio RA ; RM is equal to 
sinREA : sinRBM ; but RBA = PRA, the 
angle which the incident ray makes with the 
normal to the surface, and RBM = PRM, the 
angle which the refracted ray makes with the same normal; 
hence the ratio RA : RM is also given. Now since 

AM.RB + MB.AR = RM.AB, 
if we denote the distances of M from A and B by p, p, these dis- 
tances are connected by the relation 

RB RA , ^^ 
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Now, a Cartesian oval is defined aa the locus of a point whose 
distances from two given foci are connected by the relation 
mp + np - c; and it is proved precisely as at Conies, p. 290, that 
the normal to such a curve divides the angle between the focal 
radii into parts whose sines are in the ratio m : n. Hence the locus 
of M is a Cartesian oval, of which A and B are foci, and it is ob- 
vious that MR is normal to the locus, and therefore the caustic ia 
the evolute of this curve.* 

SECT. VII. — FOCI. 

125. We have, in our section on Singular Points, showed the 
reader how to recognise all the points on curves which are specially 
distinguished from the rest: the example, however, of conic sec- 
tions shows that there may be points not on the curve which play 
an important part in the theory of curves. All such points are 
included in the definition of a focus, given Conies, p. 237. We 
there defined a focus to be a point, such that the lines joining it 
to the two imaginary points on a circle at infinity shall both touch 
the curve. We extend this definition to curves in general ; and 
we believe that it will be found that every point which has any 
special relation to any curve will be found either to be a singular 
point of the curve, or a focus of it. 

The number of foci which a curve may have depends on the 
class of the curve. If Ji tangents can be drawn to the curve from 
one of the two imaginary points above-mentioned, the n^ points 
of intersection of these with the tangents fi:om the other imagi- 
nary point, will be the foci of the curve. 

It is- important to remaih that n, and only n, of these foci, will 
be real ; for if A + B v^ - 1 = be the imaginary tangent from 
one of these pointe, A - Bv*- 1 = will be a tangent from the 
other point, and will intersect the other in the real point AB : 
and plainly there can be but one real point on an imaginary line, 
since the line joining two real points is real. 

There is no theoretical difficulty in analytically determining 
Jhe foci when the equation of the curve is given. Determine the 

' Thia flieocam is M. Quetelet's. The proof here given was communicated (o me by 
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condition that the line !S + y-\/-l = c should toiich the curve; 
determine e so as to fulfil this coaditioa, and if any of the values 
found for c be a + iixZ-X, then fB = a, y = 5, are the co-ordinatea 
of one of the foci. Or, it appears from Art. 109, that if we sub- 
stitute in the equation ofthe reciprocal curve, 1 for iz;, ^~1 for y, 
and solve for s, the value ofs will be ofthe form - {{^'-t-yW{~ 1)!' 
where tv'y ace the co-ordinatea of one of the foci, 

126. The number of finite foci is diminished if the line at in- 
finity touch the curve, for then only m - 1 finite tangents can be 
drawn from each ofthe two imaginary points, and therefore there 
are only n - 1 real finite foci. The n*^ has gone off to an infinite 
distance, being, in fact, the point of contact of the line at infinity 
with the curve. 

Thus we see why a parabola has but one focus. 

So again, if the curve pass through the two imaginary points 
ill question, since, of the tangents which can be drawn to a curve 
from a point on it, two coincide with the tangent at the point, we 
see that two of the foci of the curve will coincide. Thus, for a 
circle, the two foci coincide witli the centre. 

127. The manner in which M. Plucker has solved the pro- 
blem of finding the foci does not substantially differ from the so- 
lution given in Art. 135 ; it may be well, however, to add it here 
in the form in which M. Pliicker has given it 

Let y'-y'=pQ''-' *') be the equation of any line, then the 
condition that this should touch a curve of the m'* class (or the 
tangential equation ofthe curve) may be written 

Ap" + Bp"-i + Cp"-" + Dp"-^ + &c. = 0, 
where AE CD are functions aix'y'. Now if p = ^/- 1, substitu- 
ting this value, and equating to zero the real and imaginary parts 
ofthe equation, we have 

A-0 + E-&C. = 0, B-D + F-&C. = 0; 
the equations of two curves of the rf' degree, whose intersections 
will determine the m* foci. It is not difficult to see the geometric 
meaning of these curves. If x'y be given, by the theory of equa- 
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tliG tangents to the curve through le'y make -with the axis of x; 
-rr denotes the sum of the products in pi^rs of those tangents, &c. 

And from the well-known formula for the tangent of the sum of 
several angles, the equation 

B-D + F-&C. = 
expresses that the sum of the angles = 0, or = some multiple of 
TT, which the tangents to the curve through x'y make with the 
axis of a;. And 

A-C + E-&C. = 
expresses that the sum of these angles is equal to some odd mul- 
tiple of s- Hence the locus of a point, such that the sum of the 
angles made with a fixed line by the tangents through it to a 
curve of the n"' class shall he given, is a curve of the w"" degree. 
For if the sum of the angles, made with the axis of x, = 0, the 

sum of the angles made with a line inclined at an angle — to that 

axis is 9. Whatever he the fixed line or the angle, the locus will 
pass through the foci of the curve. This may appear paradoxical, 
since it follows hence that the sum of the angles made by the tan- 
gents from a focus, with any line, may be eq^ual to any given quan- 
tity. The reason of this is, that two of these angles are those 
whoso tangents are + V - 1 ; these angles then ai-e ± infinity 
(Art. 117) ; but the difierence of two infinities may bo any finite 
quantity. A lino making any finite angle with a Kne through one 
of the circular points at infinity must be considered as coinciding 
with it (Art. 117) ; hence it follows that every focus of a curve 
is also a focus of its involute and evolute. 

128. The tangential equation of the curve gives at once an 
important property of the perpendiculars let fall from the foci on 
any tangent. For let ojSyS, &c, be the n foci, then the tangen- 
tial equation must be of the form 

a/SyS . . . &c. = (Diw'^n-a, 
where ^n-3 is a function of the degree w - 2 in the tangential co- 
ordinates (for au), aai are to be tangents to the curve, &c.). 

Now for curves of the second class this at once gives the pro- 
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perty that the product of the perpendiculars from tlic two foci on 
any tangent is constant, since it was proved (Art, 10) tliat for 
(iMu' we might suhstitute a constant. 

For curves of the third class the equation is 

where we replace mtn' by a constant, and where ^ is the point in 
which, as the equation shows, tho three focal tangents intersect, 
which do not pass through lu, w'. We learn then that the product 
of the three focal perpendiculars on any tangent to a curve of the 
third class, is in a constant ratio to the perpendicular on the same 
tangent from the point £. 

For curves of the fourth class the equation is 
afiyS = kfj,, 
where ^ is the conic section, which, as the equation shows, is 
touched by the eight focal tangents, which do not pass through 
w, nt. But if tho foci of this conic he e^, the equation may be put 
into the form g^yg ^ kiZ + 1-, 

the geometrical interpretation of which is obvious. 

And so in general, the tangential equation may be interpreted, 
so as to give a relation of the first degree between the product of 
the »i focal perpendiculars on any tangent, the product of w - 2 
other perpendiculars, of ?i - 4 other, &c., and so on until we come 
either to a single perpendicular or to a constant term. 

129. We shall in the next Chapter give an account of some 
of the focal properties of curves of the third degree, but Uttle 
attention having hitherto been paid by geometers to the foci of 
curves of higher orders, we think it advisable to illustrate here, 
by a few examples, tlie use which may be made of them. The 
most interesting cases are those when two or more of the foci co- 
incide, that is, when the curve passes through the circular points 
at infinity. 

Ex. 1. Mention has already been made (Art. 124) of the Car- 
tesian oval, or the locus of a point whose distances from two fixed 
points are connected by the relation mp + np = d. This evidently 
becomes an ellipse or hyperbola when m = ± n, and a circle when 
d vanishes. 
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Let A = 0, B = be the oquations of the infinitely small cir- 
cles whose centres are the two given fixed points ; and the equa- 
tion of the locus is 

li/A.-^ mVB = d, 
or (Conies, Art. 282) 

# - 2d%l^A + m^B) + {PA - m'^Bf = 0. (1) 

This equation may be written in the form 

(''A - ».'B - !ji|; <J' j + ^, {A - B - </») . 0, (2) 

which we may, for shortness, write S^ = hHj, where S represents 
a circle, and L a right line. This forni of the equation shows at 
once that the line L is a double tangent (namely at the two points 
where it meets the circle S), and also that the two points are 
cusps, where the line at infinity meets the same circle. The 
curve, then, having two cusps, is only of the sixth class. More- 
over, since the tangent at a cusp counts for three among the tan- 
gents which can be drawn to the curve from that point, it is easy 
to see that three of the foci of this curve must coincide. The 
triple focus is in fact the centre of the circle S, for the imaginary 
asymptotes to that circle are also asymptotes to the curve. Beside 
this, then, there are three other foci ; two of them are the fixed 
points A and B ; for the equation may be written in the i'orm 

PA{PA - 2m*B - U^) + i(P~ m^By = 0, 
showing that the two imaginary lines represented by A are tan- 
gents to the curve. Similarly for B. Now it is natural to suppose 
that the third focus (C) is not difi^rent in character from the 
other two, and that the equation of the curve may also be written 
in the form mV A + m'VC = d, 

or (eliminating the constant by the help of the fust forjn of the 
equation) in the form 

VA + m i/B + hVC! = 0. 
This is, in fact, what M. Chasles has proved, though apparently 
he was not led to anticipate his result by considerations such as 
are here suggested. 

Let three points, a, b, c, be on a right line, and take any other 
point P ; expressing the cosines of the supplemental angles at h. 
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in terms of the sides of the triangles to which they respectively 

belong, WD have 

ab^ + bV^~ aPa bc^ + bV^ - cP» . 

+ = 0, 

ab be 

or ab .be .ea + ac.bF^ = bc.aP^ + ab.cFK (3) 

Thua we see that if A, B, C represent tlie infinitely small circles 
whose centres are three points on a right line, these are connected 
by an equation of the form 

XA + /.B + vC = d\ 
Now M. Chasles's theorem will be proycd if we can show that 
X, n, V can be so determined that, on substituting this value of d', 
the equation (1) will be transformed into one oi' the form 
(^i^A - mi«B)» - 2«i«C(Zi*A + m,^B) + tii'C^ = 
But tlie result of the substitution in equation (1) is 

- 2(^3 ^Pfi + m*X - Xfi) AB = 0. 
This will be of the required form if 

(P - X) (m^ - ^) = l^m^ + Pfi + m^X - X^, 
or P m^ , 

X ^ — 

If we attend to the actual values of A, ^, as inferred from equa- 
tion (3), we can deduce that the curve 

WA+m^B=d 
has a third focus C on the same line with the other two, whose 
position is determined by the e<juation 

ab{P.ae + m^.bc) = <f. 

Evert/ curve of the fourth degree, having the two circular poinis at 
infinity for cusps, isa Cartesian, oval. For, to be given that a point 
is a cusp is equivalent to four conditions ; hence curves of this 
class are determined by six new conditions. To be given that a 
point is a focus is equivalent to two conditions, since we are given 
two tangents drawn through that point. The equation, therefore, 
?v'A + mi/Q = d, containing two expressed constants and four 
implied conditions, is the most general equation of its class. 
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Ex. 2. Let us next take the class of curves of wliich we have 
just seen that the Cartesian oval is a particular case, 

or l^A^ + m*B^ + n'G^ ~ 2Pm^AB - 2Pn^ AC - 2m'«^EC = 0, 

a curve of the fourth degree, of which the three given points are 
obviously foci, since the equation can be thrown into the form 

i=A(i^A - 2m'B - 2n'C) + (m^B - n'Gf = 0. 
On substituting for A, B, their values in x and y co-ordinates, 
the equation will assume the form 

(x^ + y'^y + Ui{x^ + ^) + M.2 = ; 
showing that the two circular points at infinity are double points 
on the curve. The curve is therefore of the eighth class, and has 
two double foci, since at each of these circular points there are 
two tangents, the intersection of either of which with the corres- 
ponding tangent gives rise to a double focus. There are conse- 
quently four other foci, and therefore one in addition to the three 
given points. 

The curve is only of the third degree if ^ + m + n = (or 
rather the locus breaks up into a curve of the third degree, to- 
gether with the line at infinity), for the coefficient o£{x'' + if)^ is 

l* + mi + n*- 2Pm' - 2mV - 2nH'' 

= - (?+m-i-M) {l^m~n) (^-m + m) (m + n-Z). 

In this case, however, there are still four foci ; for the two points 
at infinity are then only ordinary points on the curve, which is of 
the sixth cl^s, and has one double and four single foci. 

In cither case it is natural to conjecture, and we now proceed 
to prove, that the fourth focus possesses the same property as the 
others; or that the equation of the curve may be also thrown in- 
to the form ^^a + mVB + m^D = 0. 

rirst. Let the three given points lie on a right line. It is 
proved, as in the last example, that the distances of any assumed 
point P from four points, a, b, c, d, in a right line, are connected 
by the relation 

A B C I) 



ab.ac.ad ha.bc.bd ca.cb.cd da.db.dc 



= 0, 
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where the line ba, for example, is equal in length, but opposite in 
sign to the line ab. 

But it is proved precisely as in the last example that if in the 
equation l^A + m^B + ni/G 

we substitute ^ag = XA + ^B + i-D, 

it will be transformed into the form 

/VA + mVE + nVD. 
provided we have p ^2 

A H 
and, attending to the values given for X/iv, we see that the curve 
will have a fourth locus D situated on the same line as the other 
three, and whose position is determined by the equation 
P.ab.ac.ad + m^.ba.hc.hd + R^.ca.cb.cd = 0, 

The fourth focus goes off to infinity, and the equation repre- 
sents a Cartesian oval when the algebraic sum vanishes of the 
products of the square of each coefficient by the rectangle under 
the distances from the corresponding focus to the other two. 

Ex. 3. Or generally, let the three given points be situated in 
any manner. The foregoing proof will still apply if we can find 
a fourth point d, such that the distances of any assumed point P 
from the four points shall be connected by a relation of the form 
D = AA + ^B + vG. But {Conies, p. 102) this will be the case 
if d be taken on the circumference of the circle through the three 
given points, since then 

bed. A + cda.B + dab.G + abcJ) = 0, 
where abc, &c. is the area of the triangle formed by these points, 
and where the signs to be given to the triangles are alternately 
positive and negative as we proceed in order to round the circle. 

The condition n jv.a 

gives us the following equation to determine the fourth point d 
when a, b, c, and when I, m, n are given. 
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Let the distances of d from be, ca, ab, be a, j3, y, and tWs equa- 
tion is Sr + •!&! + -i^ = 0, 

the equation of a conic through the given points, whose fourth 
point of intersection with the circle through the given points 
gives the point d req^uired. This conic coincidea with the circle 
itself when l:m:n = bc:cat oA ; but in this case the locus reduces 
to the square of that circle, as is evident by Ptolemy's theorem. 
Hence all ewrves of the third degree whose highest terms are divisible 
bif x^ + y^; and aU curves of the fourth degree whose equations are 
of the form 

(.t" + ff + u,{^^ + f) + U2 = 0, 
have four fod lying on a drele, any three of which Imve the property, 
in the first case, lr+ms = {l-i-m)t; in the second case, lr+ms + nl=0, 
where r, s, t are the distances of any point on the cui'oe from the Utree 
foci. 

We shall enter into more detail on this subject in the next 
Chapter. 

Ex. 4. Equations of the form just mentioned include many 
well-known curves of the fourth degree. For example, the ovals 
of Cassini are the locus of the vertex of a triangle of which the 
base and rectangle under sides are given. 

Taking the middle point of the base 2a for origin, the given 
rectangle being ab, the equation is 

((B^ + y^ + a^ - 2a{e) («^ + y^ + a' + ^ax) = a^h^, 
or {aP + y^f + ^a^^"^ + y'^) - ia'ic' + a^ - a^l>^ = 0, 

an equation of the cl^a in question. To find its foci, apply the 
condition that x + y^/-! =p should touch the curve, which is the 
condition that the following equation should have equal roots : 

This condition is 

(/ - 2ay + «* - a^b^') (-p^ + 2aY - «* + aW) + (pi-a^ + a%y = 0, 

which reduces to 

The curve, then, has not only the extremities of the base of tho 
triangle for foci, but also the feet of the perpendiculars let fall 
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from the vertices of the two right-angled triangles which belong 
to the locus. 

130. In these examples attention has only been paid to the 
properties of the single foci of the curves discussed; those of the 
multiple foci would probably also repay examination. 

Thus the Cartesian ovals have a triple focus, through which 
if any chord be drawn, the sum of the segments on one side is 
equal to that of the segments on the other. And the form (2) of 
the equation shows that the fourth power of the tangent drawn 
from any point of the curve to the circle having this point as 
centre, and passing through the points of contact of the double 
tangent, is in a constant ratio to the distance of the same point 
on the curve, from the double tangent. 

The equation Ir + nis + nt=0 admits of being thrown into 
the form SS' = k^h, where S, S' are circles, of which the double 
foci are the centres, and where L represents a right line. The 
geometrical interpretation of this equation is obvious. 

In the ovals of Casaini, the circles S, S' reduce to points, and 
the line L goes off to infinity. They are the form which the ge- 
neral curve assumes when the two double foci coincide with two 
of the single foci, and when the two circular points at infinity are 
double points, whose tangents meet the curve in four consecutive 
points.* 

SECT. VIIL^TRACING OF CURVES. 

131. It may be proper to give some examples of the method 
of tracing the figure of a curve from its equation. If we give any 

' M. PlUcker, in an «arly volume of Crelle'a Jonrna!, has given the definition of fod 
of higher curves which I have employed in this section. He has not, however, as far as 
I am aware, investigated the properties of these points. The advantaga of considering 
these fod had occarred fo me, in ignorance of M. Pliioker's anggeation, and I proposed to 
Dr. Hart to join me in an examination of thdr properties, for curves of the third and 
fourUi orders. Almost all the results of our InvcsiigAtiou are due to Dr. Hart. In par- 
ticular, I am indebted to him (br the extension of M. Chaslea' theorem with regard to 
Cartesian ovals, contwned in Art. 129, Ex. 3 ; and nearly all tha materials fur the sec- 
tion in the next Chapter, on the focal properties of curves of the third order, have been 
contributed by liim. So doubt many important propcrdes of the fbd of bigber curves 
nanidn sUll to l>e discovered. 
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value (a) to either of tlie variatlea /v, tlie resulting numerical 
equation can be solved (at least approximately) for y, and wiU de- 
termine tlie points in which the line a; = a meets the curve. By 
repeating this process for different values of iP, as at Conies, p. 12, 
we can obtain a number of points on the curve ; and by drawing 
a line freely through them, can obtain a good idea of its figure. 
By taking notice what values o£x render any of the values of y 
imaginary, we can perceive the existence of ovals, or can observe 
whether the curve is limited in any direction ; and we have al- 
ready shown (Art. 43) how to find whether the curve has infinite 
branches, and how to determine its asymptotes. We have also 
■shown how to find its multiple points and points of inflexion. 

The value of ~ at any point gives the direction of the tangent 

at that point (Art. 39); and if we examine for what points 

~ = 0, or = 00, we shall have the points at which the couree of 

the curve is parallel or perpendicular to the axis of ar. 

In practice we must, of course, take advantage of any simplifi- 
cations which the equation of the curve suggests. Thus, if we 
consider a series of lines parallel to one of the asymptotes (or a 
series of lines passing through a point on the curve), the equation 
which determines the other points in which any of them meets 
the curve, is of a degree one lower than the degree of the curve. 
If the equation shows that the curve has a double or other mul- 
tiple point, it is advantageous to consider a series of lines drawn 
through this point, since then the equation in question will lose 
two or more dimensions. 

It seems unnecessary to add more than one or two examples to 
those which incidentally occur in the course of these pages. We 
refer the reader who may wish for further illustration to Gregory's 
Examples, chap. xi. ; or, if still unsatisfied, to the source whence 
all later writers on the subject have drawn largely, Cramer's In- 
troduction to the Analysis of Curves. 

Ex, 1. .v'^ - ax'^y + hy^ = (see p. 41). 

Here, the origin being a triple point, it is advantageous to consider, 
a series of lines drawn through it. Substituting y = mx, we find 
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(1 0, when i 



e p. 42). 



X = m(a - bm^), a function which increases fro 
to a maximum value when a - Shm' = ; 
decreases then, andvanisheswhena-fim^=0 
and has an indefinitely increasing negative 
value as m increases further. The curve is 
manifestly symmetrical on both sides of the 
axis of y. Hence the figure is that here 
represented. 

Ex. 2. {m^ - a^f = ay^{?,a + 2y), (se 

Hence ay^ = «^±V {ay\^(i + %))- The curve is plainly symme- 
trical on both sides of the axis of y. It has on each side two 
branches, corresponding to the two signs we may give the radical. 
The two branches intersect when ^ = 0, and accordingly we have 
seen that there are on the axis of ^ two double points at the dis- 
tance x = ±a. Asy increases positively, the radical increases in- 
definitely ; hence the value of x, corresponding to the one branch, 
increases indefinitely ; that corresponding to the other decreases, 
until we come to the value ofy, corresponding to the single posi- 
tive root of the equation 2a%^ + Za?y^ = a*, {2y = a), beyond which 
this branch can extend no higher. 
For negative values of y, the radical 
increases to a maximum value when 
y + a= ; the one pair of branches 
then intersect in a double point on the 
axis of y, and the other pair is at its 
furthest distance fi:om that axis. Evi- 
dently neither branch can proceedlower 
than the value Za + 2y = Q. Hence the shape of the curve is that 
represented in the figure. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

CURVES OF THE THIRD DEGREE. 



SECT. I. — PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE EQUATION OF THE THIRD 

132. The most important division of curves of the third de- 
gree is made with reference to the class of the curve. We have 
seen (Art. 70) that if the curve have no multiple point, it will he 
of the sixth class, and (Art. 34) that the curve may have one 
double point, but not more. Cubics* may then be subdivided 
into (A) curves of the sixth class; (B) curves of the fourth class, 
(a) having a node, {b) having a conjugate point; and (0) curves 
having a cusp, which must be of the third class. 

This classification is based on fundamental properties of the 
curve, and not merely on accidental varieties of shape, and is ac- 
cordingly adopted in the following pages. We might, however, 
have classified cm-ves of the third, like those of the second degree, 
with reierence to the number of their infinite branches ; a dis- 
tinction, however, which, being lost in projection, cannot be con- 
sidered as founded on essential differences of the curves. The 
Kne at infinity meets every cubic in three points, which may 
either be {!) all real and distinct, (2) one real and two imaginary, 
(3) one real and two coincident, (4) all three coincident. In the 
first case the curve will have three, in the second case one, real 
asymptote, and to each asymptote will (as in the conic sections) 
correspond a pair of infinite branches ; in the third case, it will 
have a pair of infinite branches touching a real asymptote, and, 
besides, a paic of branches not approaching to contact with any 
finite asymptote, but touched by the lino at infinity. Infinite 

* To escape the irksome repetiUon of the peiiphrads, " curve of the third degree," I 
have taken the liberty to extend the nee of the tevm " cubic," applied in algebra to equa- 
tions of the third degree. 
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branches of the latter kind wc shall call parabolic, tlioso of the 
former, hyperbolic. In the fourth case, the line at inlinity is a 
tangent at a point of inflexion, and the curve has one pair of pa- 
rabolic infinite branches. Such curves, having no finite asymp- 
tote, may be called parabolte of the third degree. 

There may be curves of each of these species belonging to 
each of our three primary divisions : but besides, there are others 
which can only contain curves of the third or fourth class, for (5) 
the line at infinity might pass through a double point and an or- 
dinary point ; this only differs from species (1) in that two of the 
asymptotes are parallel, being the tangents at the infinitely distant 
double point ; (6) it might pass through a conjugate point and 
an ordinary point ; (7) through a cusp and an ordinary point ; in 
this case the two parallel asymptotes of species (5) unite ; (8i it 
might touch at a double point ; in which case the curve has one 
parabolic pair of infinite branches, and also a pair touching an 
asymptote parallel to the direction of the point at infinity on those 
branches. (9) Lastly, it may touch at a cusp, when we have a 
single parabolic pair of infinite branches. 

These constitute the principal varieties of shape arising from 
the nature of the points at infinity on the curve. A more minute 
discussion of the different possible varieties of shape will be better 
understood after we have first explained some of the principal 
properties of curves of the third degree.* 

133. Although we commenced our discussion of curves of the 
second degree by an examination of the general equation, yet, as 
in the present case such an examination has some difficulty, and 
not much interest, for beginners, we purpose to reserve it for the 
last, and shall commence by noting (as at Conies, Chap. VII,) 
some of the principal forms which the general equation may as- 



* The first attempt to enumerata the diffei'ent species ofourvesof thethircl ordet was 
made by Newtoa, " EnnmecaOo lineacutn tertii orfliois." A few species, overlooked by 
Newton, -were pointefl oat by his commentator, SUrling. The most recent olasaflcaUon 
has boeo made by Pliicker, who has inveslagated Una subject with great minuteness, and 
in his " System der Anaiytiacben Geomotrie" has counted no fewer ttiau 219 diflfei'ent 
species i:f curves otthe tliird degree. As many of the spoclcs ti'caled by Pliicker as dis- 
tinct do not appear to me to differ essentially, dthei' in form or in properties, I shall con- 
tent myself with a much smaller number of spedes. 
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sume; by wliich means we shall have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing to tlie reader several important properties. We commence 
with binomial eijuations of the form S + kS' - 0. We have 
already (Art. 22) made the reader acquainted with the theorem 
that the nine points of intersection of S and S' are such that, eight 
of them being given, the ninth can be found ; and that if three of 
them lie on a right line, the remaining six will lie on a conic, and 
vice versa. 

(1.) ACE - mDF = 0. 

This equation contains thirteen constants (two being implicitly 
contained in the equation of every right line), therefore every 
equation of the third degree may be reduced to this form in an 
infinity of ways. The same thing appears geometrically, for if 
we draw any two lines A, C, and draw B, D, F, to join in pairs 
the points where these lines meet the curve, we see, by the theo- 
rem just cited, that the three points where B, D, F meet the curve 
again, lie on a right line E. 

We may also infer from this equation, that if a conic be de- 
scribed throvgh four points on a curve of the third degree, t/ie line 
joining the two points where the conic meets the curve again, will 
pass through a fisied point on the curve, which we shall call the 
point opposite to the four fixed points. For let the equation of 
the conic be AC = XBD; introducing this into the equation 
ACE = BDF, wo have XE = F, a right line passing through the 
fixed point EF. The point opposite to four given points is sim- 
ply constructed as follows : " Let the line joining one pair of 
points meet the curve in e, and the line joining the other pair in 
/, then e/ meets the curve again in the point required." 

The form of the equation ACE = BDF, gives us at once the 
locus of a point such that the product of its distances from three 
fixed lines may be in a constant ratio to the product of its dis- 
tances from three other fixed lines. 

134. (2) If the lines B, D coincide, the equation becomes 
ACE - B^F = 0, 
containing implicitly eleven constants, and therefore one to which 
every equation of the third degree may be reduced in many dif- 
ferent ways. B may be-taken for any line meeting the curve in 
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three real points, then we have seen (Art. 42) that A, C, E are 
the tangents at these points, and it appears now that if at three 
points of the curve which are in a right line, tangents be drawn, the 
tliree points where the tangents meet the curve again, lie in a right 
line F. 

The preceding equation may be written in a form which will 
include the case where B meets the curve in imaginary points, 
A(C' + E^ - B^F = 0. 

The theorem just given may ho otherwise stated thus : " Let 
A, B, C be three points of the curve on a right line ; we know 
that from each of these, four tangents can be drawn to the curve 
(Art. 79), let their points of contact be a,, Mj, a,, a^, &c., then tlie 
line joining a, b will pass through c, one of the points of contact 
of tangents from C." For the tangent at the point where a, b 
meets the curve must, by this theorem, pass through 0. 

Let us now suppose that the line AB is the tangent to |tho 
curve at A, the points A, B will coincide, and we see that the line 
fliCi must pass through one of the other points of contact of tangents 
from A, suppose a^. In like manner, agc-, must pass through a^. 
We have then the theorem due to Mac Laurin : If we complete the 
qitadrilateral formed by a-si^a^at, the points of contact of tangents 
from any point on the curve A, then the intersection of diagonals, and 
the intersections of opposite sides, c,CiCs wUl be also points on the curve, 
and the tangents at these points and the tangent at A will all meet ilie 
cwrve in &e same point C. 

135. An extension of this theorem is, that if A1A2A3A4, 
BiBaBsBj, be the two sets of tangents from two points on the 
curve A, B, then the lines joining AjB^, AjB,, intersect on the 
curve. 

The line joining the points of contact of AiB, passes through 
the point of contact of Ci, one of the tangents from the point C, 
where AB meets the curve again; and let us suppose that they 
have been so numbered that the line joining the contacts of AjBj 
passes through the same point of contact. 

Then the equation of the curve is of the form 

A.BiC, = D^F, 
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where D is the chord of contact, and F the line ABC. It must 
also be of the form 

A,B.C. = Di'F. 

Hence we must have identically 

C,(AiB, - A,B,) = F.(D' ~ D,=). 

The right-hand side of the equation denotes three right lines, 
therefore the left-hand side must denote the same right lines; 
hence one of the factors of AiB, - AaB^ is F, and the other, which 
joins A1B3, A3B1, must be D 4 Di, 0, being D + T>,. We see then 
that the latter two lines and the two chords D, D, form a harmonic 
pencil, whose vertex is the point of contact of C,. 

In the case where the points A, B coincide, the line joining 
A to the point of contact of Ci, Ci itself, and the two chords D, D' 
form a harmonic pencil. 

136. Hence can be deduced another theorem of Mac Laurin's. 
Any line drawn tlirough a point A on a cubic is cut hannonically 
in the two points |B, 7, where it meets the cubic again, and the 
two points S, S', where it meets a pair of chords joining the points 
of contact of tangents from A. Let the line meet the tangent Ci 
in the point e, then, since it meets Ai and B, at A, by Art. 60, 

J_ Jl 1 = A 1 

SA ^ §13 "^ Sy SA ^ Se 

or Jl L-J- 1 

g/3 ^Sy SA "^ Se 
But, by the last Article, SS' is a harmonic mean between SA and 
Se, therefore also between S/3 and Sy. Q. E. D. 

When the curve has a double point, only two tangents can be 
drawn to the curve ; but the theorem of this Article will be still 
true, if for the chord D' we substitute the line joining the double 
point to the point where the chord D meets the curve again. 

137. Equation (2) also includes the following 

(3) ACE - k'F = 0, or A(C^ ± E=) = /t=F, 
an equation containing nine constants, and therefore one to which 
every curve of the third degree must be reducible. A, C, E are 
evidently the three asymptotes, and we have the theorems, " The 
asymptotes, if all real, meet the curve again in. three fi.niU points, which 
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lie in a right line F, and tke product oftlie distances of any point of 
the curve from the three asymptotes is in a constant ratio to its dis- 
tance from the line F. 

In equation (2) let BDF coincide, and the equation becomes 
(4) ACE - B' = 0, 
an equation alao containing nine constants. A, C, E are (Art. 42) 
tangents at points of inflexion, wliicli lie on a right line B, and 
we have the theorem proved already, Art. 49, the line joinirig two 
points of inflexion must pass through a third. And again, the cube 
of the distance of any point of tke curve from this line is in a constant 
ratio to the product of its distances from the three tangents at the 
points of inflexion. 

We give here another form, on account of its connexion with 
points of inflexion. 

(5.) aA= + ;-B> + cQ' - SdABC = 0, 
an equation involving nine constants, three expressed, and six 
implied, and therefore one to which every cubic equation can be 
reduced. By including a multiplier in the equations of each of 
the lines ABC we can reduce the number of expressed constants, 
and write the equation 

A3 + B' + C - 3rfABC = 0. 
Each of the lines A, B, C passes through three points of inflexion, 
for let be one of the imaginary cube roota of unity, and we may 
write the equation 

(<iA + B+C) ((;A + flB + e=C)(<fA+0^B + eO)=:(<^^-l)A^; 
therefore A passes through three points of inflexion. Similarly 
for B and C. 

If in equation (4) B pass through the intersection of A and C, 
the equation takes the form 

(6.) ACE = (A + kCf, 
a form containing but eight constants, and therefore one to which 
every cubic cannot be reduced. In fact the curve lias AC for a 
double point, at which A and C are tangents : E is a tangent at a 
point of inflexion which lies on the line A + kC. 

Let A, C coincide, and the equation becomes 
(7.) A^E = BS 
containing seven constants only, and therefore one to which the 
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general equation cannot be reduced unless two conditions be ful- 
lilled. And the same appears from Art. 101, since the equation 
denotes a curve having a cusp at which A is a tangent. E is a 
tangent at a point of inflexion lying on the line B. 

138. The most general trinomial equation of the third degree 
13 S + -ES + ffi„ = 0. 

It may he taken as the most general equation of such a curve 
passing through seven given points, if S, S,, S,, be any particular 
curves of the system. For the equation contains explicitly two 
constants, which can he determined so that the curve shall pass 
through any other two given points, since we have two linear 
equations to determine k and I, ii' we substitute in the equation 
the co-ordinates of the two new given points. 

139- In like manner, the most general equation of a cubic 
through six given points, must consist of four terras ; and we may 
take for each of these the product of three right lines, each pass- 
ing through two of them. Thus, the six points being a, b, c, d, e,f, 
and al> denoting the equation of the line joining a, b, one form 
of the equation of the required cubic is 

ah.cd.ef -V \ac.he.df -v fiad.bf.ee + vae.hd.ef = 0. 
Since this equation contains threeindeterminates,every other cubic 
through the six points (for example, af.bc.de) must be capable of 
being expressed in the above form, and the preceding equation 
would gain no generality if we were to add to it a t^tm ir.af.bc.de, 
since this itself must be the sum of the preceding four terms mul- 
tiplied each by some factor. 

In precisely the same manner as {Conies, p. 218) we derived 
the anharmonic property of the points of a conic from the equa- 
tion ab.cd^k.ac.bd, we can derive from the equation just written 
the following, which is the extension of the anharmonic theorem 
to curves of the third degree: "If six given points on such a curve 
be joined to any seventh, and if any transversal meet this pencil 
in points a, b, c, d, e,f, then the relation holds 

ab.cd.ef+ \ac.be.df+ fiad.bf.ce + vae.hd.ef = 0, 
where A, ,u, v are constants, whose value is the same for each par- 
ticular curve through the six points." The reader can easily con- 
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ceive tho number of particular theorems which may be derived 
from this (as in Conies, Art. 315), by examining the cases where 
some of the points arc at an infinite distance. 

140. We saw (Art. 36) that to be given a double point was 
equivalent to three conditions. If then we have a double point 
and five other points, one more condition will determine the 
curve, which may, therefore, be expressed by an equation of the 
form S - ^S' ■= 0, where S, S' are two particular curves of the sys- 
tem. We may write it in the form 

{oabcd)oe - \{oabee)od = 0, 
where (oalicd) denotes the conic through the double point o and 
the four points ahed. 

In like manner we may write the equation of the cubic 
through the double point and four other points 

oa.ob.cd + \.ob.oc.ad + li.oc.oa.bd = 0; 
and, as in the last Article, the same relation holds between the 
intercepts on any transversal by the line joining these points to 
any point of the curve. 

141. By the help of the same method (Conies, p. 218) of ex- 
pressing the anharmonic ratio of a pencil in terms of the perpen- 
diculars let fall from its vertex on the sides of any quadrilateral 
whose vertices lie each on a leg of the pencil, we can find the lo- 
cus of the common vertex of two pencils, whose anharmonic ratio 
is the same, and whose legs pass through fixed points, two of the 
fixed points being common to both pencils. For if ab denote tho 
equation of the line joining the points ab, we get an equation of 
the form ao.bp co.dp 

ab.po cd.op' 
or ao.bp. cd - ab. co.dp, 

an equation of the class discussed in Art. 133. 

When op are the two circular points at infinity, this ^ves lis 
{Conies, p. 315) the locus of the common vertex of two triangles 
whose bases are given and vertical angles are equal, and we see 
that it is a curve of the third degree passing through those circular 
points. 

If the difference of the vertical angles were given, this would 
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he equivalent {Conies, p. 315) to the ratio oi' two aiiharmoiiic 
functions, and we siiould be led to an equation of the form 

ao.bp CO. dp 

ap .bo cp. do 
which represents a curve of the fourth degree, having the two 
circular points for double points. 

SECT. II. POINTS OF INFLEXION. 

142. We add next some important theorems relating to the 
points of inflexion of curves of the third degree. We commence 
with the following problem : 

" Radii vectores through a point O on the mrve meet Hie curve 
again in A, B : to find ilie locus of the harmonic means of A, OB." 
Tate the point O for origin, and let the equation of the curve be 

Ax' + Ba;=y + Cxf + Df + Eic' + F^y + Gy^ + Hx + Ky = 0. 
Transforming to polar co-ordinates, we find for the harmonic 
mean, 

1 1^ _ 2 _ _ Ecos'tf + Fcosflsinfl + Gsin'fl 

p p" p Hcosfl + Ksinfl ' 

and therefore the equation of the locus required is 

Ex''+ Fxy + Gi/^ + 2 (H^ + Ky) = 0, 

but this is the pokf conic of the point O (Art. o7). Hence every 

clwrd through O is out harmonically by the curve and the polar conic 

«/o. 

Now we have seen (Art. 84) that there are just two cases in 
which the polar conic of a point on the curve breaks up into two 
right lines. First, if be a double point, H and K - 0, and the 
polar conic reduces to the two tangents at 0. But this case does 
not apply to the present problem, since a line through a double 
point would only meet the curve in one other point. But se- 
condly, it will also break up into two right lines if O be a point of 
inflexion. Taking, for simplicity, the tangent for the axis of x, 
we shall have H and E = 0, and the equation of the locus becomes 

y(F^ + % + 2K) = 0; 
and since the tangent y, passing through O, is plainly irrelevant 
t6 the question, we learn that, if radii vectores be draivn through a 
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point of inflexion, the locus of harmonic means will be a right line. 
And, conversely, if the locus of harmonic means he a right line, the 
point O isa poivt of inflexion. We shall call this line the harmo- 
nic polaT of the point O, to distinguish it from the ordinary polar, 
which is the tangent at the point. The theorem just given is due 
to Mac Laurin (De Linearum Geometricaruni Proprietatihus Ge- 
neralibus, sect. iii. prop. 9). 

143. The point O possesses, with regard to the harmonic po- 
lar, properties precisely analogous to those of poles and polars in 
the conic sections. Thus if two lines be drawn through O, and 
their extremities be joined directly and transversely, the joining 
lines must intersect on the harmonic polar. This is an immediate 
consequence of the harmonic properties of a quadrilateral. 

Hence again, as a particular case of the last, tangents at the 
extremities of any radius vector through must meet on the har- 
monic polar. 

The harmonic polar must pass through the points of contact 
of tangents which can be drawn through O, for, since OR'RR" ia 
cut harmonically, if R' coincide with R", it must coincide with R. 
Hence through a point of inflexion but three tangents can be 
drawn, and their points of contact lie on a right line. 

If the curve have a double point, it is proved, in precisely the 
same way, that it must lie on the harmonic polar. 

The first theorem of this Article may be otherwise stated 
thus : if three points A'B'C lie on a right line, and the lines join- 
ing O to them meet the curve again in A"B"C", these will also lie 
on a right line, and the two lines will meet the harmonic polar in 
the same point. If now we suppose A, B, C to coincide, we arrive 
again at the theorem that the line joining two points of inflexion 
must pass through a third, and that the tangents at any two meet 
on the harmonic polar of the remaining one. 

144. We have seen that every curve of the third degree has, 
at least, one point of inflexion; if, therefore, the tangent at this 
point be projected to infinity, the curve will be projected into one 
of the species (4), Art. 132. And since the point O is at infinity, 
every chord through it must be bisected by its harmonic polar. 
We see, then, that eomif parabola of the third decree has a diameter 
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wJiich bisects all chords parallel to a certain line. Taking this dia- 
meter for axis of «, since the values of the oidinate must be equal 
and opposite for each value o?x, the equation of the curve must 
be of the form 

y'' = Ax^ + Ba!^ + OiC + D, 

which we have discussed already (Art. 32). Every curve of the 
third degree can therefore be projected into one of the five parabola; 
included in equations of this form (sec Art. 149). 

145. Instead of projecting the point of inflexion to infinity, 
we might eo project its harmonic polar : we see then (as at Conies, 
p. 270) that the point of inflexion would become a centre, every 
chord through which would be bisected. The equation of the 
curve referred to the centre as origin is of the form (Art. 55), 

Aflj' + Ba!'^ + Caiy' + D^ + y = 0. 
The species of central curves are distinguished by the nature 
of the points of the curve at infinity, according as the curve 
has (1) three real asymptotes, (3) one real asymptote, and two 
imaginary, (3) or has a node, (4) or conjugate point, (5) or a cusp 
at infinity. For we have proved that if the curve have a double 
point, it must be on the harmonic polar. Every curve then of the 
tidrd degree is capable of being projected into one of these five central 
curves* 

146. If through any point of inflexion O, there be drawn three 
right lines meeting the curve in A,, Aj, Bi, Bj, Ci, Cj, then every 

, curve of the third degree through the seven points OAiAaBiBjCiCj 
will have O for a point of inflexion. For let the three lines meet 
the harmonic polar in A, B, C, then these points are also common 
to the loci of harmonic means of the point 0, with regard to all 
curves through the seven points. This locus, then, which would 
in general be a conic, must, since these three points of it are in a 
right fine, be for all these curves this same right line; and there- 
fore (Art. 143) the point O must be a point of inflexion. 

147. We have seen (p. 71) that the points of inflexion of a 



* TUe Iheotsm of (he last Artiila Is Newton's. The pi'oof heje given, and the exteii- 
>n o( this Article, ure due Ui H. Chnslea. 
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curve of the third degree are the intersections of the curve U with 
the curve H, which is also a curve of the third degree. Every 
curve of the third decree has therefore, in general, nine points of in- 
Jleadon, only three of which, however, are real (see Art. 49). 
Since, also, we have proved that the line joining two points of 
inflexion must pass through a third, through each point of in- 
flexion can be drawn four lines, which will contain the other 
eight points. It follows then, as a particular case of the last Ar- 
ticle, thatawy curve of the third degree, described through ilte nine 
points of inflexion, toill have iJiese points for points of inflexion* 

148. Of the lines which each contain three points of inflexion, 
since four pass through each point of inflexion, there must be in 

If we attempt to form a scheme of these lines, it will be found 
that it can only differ in notation from the following : 

123, 468, 579. 

145, 269, 378. 

167, 285, 349. 

189, 365, 247. 
Hence it will follow that any cubic passing through any seven of 
the points of inflexion will have one of these for a point of in- 
flexion; for, take any seven (say the first seven), and it will ap- 
pear from the above table that they lie on three right lines 
(123, 145, 167), intersecting in a common point on the curve, and 
therefore, by the last Article, that common point (1) is a point of 
inflexion on them all. 

From the manner in which these lines have been written, it 
appears that they may be divided into four sets of three lines, 
each set passing through all the nine points; or that, if we form 
the equation U + XH, there are four values of X, for which the 
equation reduces itself to a system of three right lines. For a di- 
rect proof of this, see the last section of this Chapter. The exis- 



o M. Heese (see p. 75), The melhod of proof lierc adopted ia 
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tence of at least one set of three lines passing through the nine 
points of inflexion appears from Art. 137 (5). 

SECT. III. — ON THE EIG1JRE8 OF CUKVES OF THE THIRD DEGREK. 

149. We shall take advantage of the theorem of Art. 144, to 
make a classification of the different possible varieties of shape 
which can occur in curves of the third degree. It is plain that 
we have only to consider (as in Art. 32) the different varieties of 
shape which cubics can possess when the line at infinity touches 
at a point of inflexion, and then to examine the effect produced 
on the figure by projection, according to the different possible 
positions of the line projected to infinity. The equation 

y= = Aar' + B«= + Ca; + D 
includes two species of the sixth class ; one with a real oval, 
when the right-hand side can be decomposed into three real and 
unequal factors (discussed in Art. 32) ; and the other when two of 
these factors (and consequently the oval) are imaginary, and when 
the curve consists only of a pair of infinite branches. The equa- 
tion includes two species of the fourth class; one with a node, 
and one wilh a conjugate point; and one species of the third class. 
We reckon, therefore, in all, five parabolse of the third degree. 
The figures given (p. 30) sufficiently illustrate the last three spe- 
cies. We give a new figure for the first two species, since the 
figure at p. 29, having been drawn merely with the view of exhi- 
biting the existence of an oval, does not correctly represent the 
form of the infinite branch. In fact, the form of the equation 
shows that the point of contact of the line at infinity with the 
curve is on the line x, unlike the common parabola if =px, which 
is touched at infinity by the line ?/ ; the infinite branches, there- 
fore, of the cubic ultimately tend to become 
parallel to the axis of y, and not to the ^^ / 

axis of .V ; and there must be a finite point /^ y^ 

of inflexion on each side of the diameter, f ■ - j — ^ — — ~ 

where the curve changes from being con- \^ ^v 

cave to being convex towards the axis of iC. ^\^^ \ 

The oval and the inner infinite branch re- 
present the first species ; the second species will have a form 
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either resembling the infinite branch of the first species, or else 
such as is given in the outer curve, according as the equation 

-J" = gives imaginary or real values for «. The same donation 

will show that the highest point of the oval is on the side remote 
from tbe infinite branch, and that the oval approaches more 
nearly to the form of an ellipse the greater its distance from the 
infinite part. 

It is, of course, to be understood that the ordinates are not 
necessarily perpendicular to the diameter. 

In this and the following figures I have dotted the oval and 
its projections, which we have only to suppose removed in order 
to obtain an idea of the second species and its projections. By 
supposing the oval to shrink into a point, the same figure may 
serve to represent the species which have a conjugate point. 

' 150. It ia plain, in general, that every line must meet any 
closed figure in an even number of real points, and in the case 
■when a cubic has an oval, that every line which meets the oval 
part of the curve once must meet it once again, and not oftener; 
since, when a line cro-'Ses to the inside of the oval, it must cross it 
again to come out, and cannot meet the oval in four points. 
Every line, theiefore, must meet the infinite part of the curve 
once. It follows that no tangent to the curve can meet the oval 
again, and, therefore, that none of the points of inflexion can lie 
on the oval. 

It may be seen, as at Comes, p. 303, that if, in projecting the 
figure, the line which is sent off to infinity do not meet the oval, 
the projection of the oval will still be a closed figure ; if the line 
should touch the oval, the projection will be a pair of parabolic 
infinite branches ; if the line cut the oval, the projection will be 
two pairs of hyperbolic branches, the asymptotes to which are the 
projections of the tangents at the points where the line cuts the 
ovah 

151. Let us now, in tlie first place, suppose that the line pro- 
jected to infinity meets the infinite branch once, and does not 
meet the curve again, the oval will still remain a closed figure ; 
but the branches of the infinite part, instead of spreading out in- 
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definitely, will approach to contact with a finite asymptote, and 
wilt assume one or other of the forms repre- 
sented in the figure. The left-hand side re- 
presents the ordinary figure of the infinite 
branch. It obviously must have three points 
of inflexion ; for tlie curve being convex 
towards the asymptote at positive infinity 
(since every curve is convex towards its tan- 
gent on both sides of the point of contact) ; 
it must change this convexity into concavity, 
in order to cut the asymptote once again; having cut it, it must 
bend again, else it would continually recede from the asymptote, 
and it must bend once more in order to become convex towards 
the asymptote at negative infinity. 

The right-hand figure represents the case when the curve has 
a point of inflexion at Infinity. An ordinary asymptote to a 
curve (as the reader has seen in the case of the common hyper- 
bola) has a positive and negative infinite branch at opposite sides 
of it; if, however, the asymptote toiich at a point of inflexion, 
the two infinite branches lie on the same aide of the line. It is 
obvious from the figure, that the curve has in this case but two 
finite points of inflexion. In the other cases I shall not think it 
necessary to give a separate figure for the case where there is one 
or more points of inflexion at infinity, but the reader may, if he 
pleases, substitute in any of the figures for an infinite branch cut 
by its asymptote, one lying altogether at the same side ot its 
asymptote. I may add, that if the reader, in proving any theorem 
with regard to cubics, should wish to assist his imagination by 
drawing a figure, he will generally find the figure 
of this Article the most simple and convenient. 

152. Next, let the line projected to infinity touch 
the curve. Two cases are to be distinguished ac- ^. 
cording as this line touches the oval or the infinite ^.y 
part of the curve. In the first case, the infinite 
branch assumes one of the figures described in the 
last Article, while the oval takes a parabolic form. 
In the second case, the oval remaining as in the last Artioh 
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the infinite partwliicli spreads 
into the parabolic form. 

153. Lastly, let the line 
projected to infinity cut the 
curve in three real points. 
Here again there are two 
principal divisions of the fi- 
gures to which this may give 
rise, according aa two of these 
points are on the oval or not. 
If two of the points be on 
the oval, the infinite branch 
remains as before, and the 
oval assumes a form some- 
what resembling the com- 
mon hyperbola. 

If the line do not meet 
the oval, in the projection 
there will be still an oval (if 
there had been one in the ori- 
ginal figure) situated within 
tho triangle formed by the 
asymptotes. Variations may 
exist In this figure ; for ex- 
ample, the three asymptotes 
might intersect in a point, 
or two of the asymptotes 
might intersect on the curve ; 
but for all practical purposes 
the division here made seems 
sufficient. 

154. The preceding figures serve sufficiently to give an idea 
of the different forma which cubica of tho sixth class, or cubics 
having a conjugate point, may possess. We shall next examine 
the different possible projections of tho first figure, p. 30, which 
represents a cubic having a double point with real tangents. 
First, if the line projected to infinity meet the curve in only one 
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point, the only important change made in the figure 
is, that the "branches, instead of spreading out indefi- 
nitely, approach to contact with a finite asymptote. 

The same figure may serve to represent the pro- 
jection of a cubic having a cusp, when the line pro- 
jected to infinity meets the curve in only one point; 
if the reader imagine the loop removed, and the dou- 
ble point replaced by a cusp. 

Secondly, if the line projected to infinity touch 
the curve. Two oases arise according as the line touches the 
looped part or the spreading part of the curve. 





If in the right-hand figure the loop be supposed removed, and 
the double point replaced by a cusp, we havo the case when a 
cusped cubic is projected into a parabolic form. 

Thirdly, if the line projected to infinity cut the curve in three 
real and distinct points, we have again two distinct figures, ac- 
cording as the line cuts the looped part or not. 




And, as before, the right-hand figure may 
the hyperbolic projection of a cusped cubic. 
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Fourthly, if the double point be projected to infinity, tlie two 
tangents at the double point become parallel asymptotes. 

And again, we have two figures, according as the projected 
line meets the curve again in the loop or in the spreading part. 
In the latter case the point of inflexion is between ; in the former, 
outside the two parallel asymptotes. 



The left-hand figure may also represent the case when a cusp 
is projected to infinity, if the reader imagine the two parallel 
asymptotes to be united, and consequently the branch between 
them suppressed. The asymptote touch- 
ing at a cusp has two infinite branches 
on opposite sides, but at the same end of 



Fifthly, if not only the double point, 
but also the tangent at it, be projected to 
infinity, we obtain a curve called ike tri- 
dent, whose figure is here given. 

If the tangent at a cusp be projected to in- 
finity, we obtain the euhieal parabola, a curve 
of the form here represented. In all the 
figures of this Article the reader will observe 
there is but one real point of Inflexion. 



SECT. IV. POLES ASD 

155. It is easy to apply to curves of the third degree the 
theorems about poles and polars which have been proved already 
(p. 51, &c.). Every point has a polar line with respect to the 
curve ; and the locus of the poles of all the right lines which can 
be drawn through a given point, is the polar conic of the given 
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point. Every right line lias four poles. If, however, the curve 
be of the fourth class, it will have but three, since all polar conies 
must pass through the double point: if of the third class, every 
right line has but two poles. We shall first illustrate these poles 
and polars by the case where the curve of the third degree re- 
duces itself to three right lines, a(iy - 0. 

The polar line of any point a'ji'y', with regard to this equation, 
is {p. 58) 

4- 



PV 



a'P'y - 0, or - 



h 1 - 0. 



It will be seen that this is 
equivalent to the following 
geometrical construction : 
Join the point O to the 
■vertices of tho triangle, and 
then the polar is the line 
LMN on the figure. For 
AD, BE, CF are 




and EF, 


FD, DE 
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(3 


r" 




P' y 
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The equation of the polar conic is 
conic passing through the vertices of the given triangle. The 



fore constructed by joining the vertex o/3 to the point where the 
polar hne meets the opposite side y. 



156. Knowing ho( 
gai'd to a triangle, we 



to construct the polar of a point with re- 
an readily construct it witli regard to any 
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curve of tlie third degree. For since two points determine the 
polar line, if through the given point O we draw a pair of lines 
cutting the curve in ABO, A'B'C, the polar of is the aame with 
regard to all cubics which pass through these six points (Art. 60), 
and Is therefore the same as with regard to the triangle formed by 
AA, BB', CC. Thus we can, by the ruler alone, construct the 
polar of a given point with regard to a given cubic. As a par- 
ticular case, it appears that the polar of a given point is the same 
as with regard to the triangle formed by the tangents at the points 
where any line through O meets the curve. 

157. The problem to draw the tangents from a given point to 
a ^ven cubic, reduces itself to constructing the polar conic of the 
given point with regard to the cubic. 

Now, if through we draw three right lines meeting the 
curve in A,BiCi, A,BaO„ A3B3C3, the polar conic of is the 
same with regard to all cubics passing through these nine points, 
since we are given the two points where the polar conic meets 
each of the three radii. 

If, therefore, we draw any transversal L cutting the curve in 
AjA^Aj, and draw a conic S through the other six points, the 
problem is reduced to finding the polar conic of O with regard to 
the system made up of the conic S and the right line L. But 

d(SL) = LdS + SL'. 
Hence the required polar conic passes through the intersections 
of L and S, and also through the points where S is met by the 
polar of O with regard to S. This suf&ces to determine the conic, 
since by the last Article we can construct the polar line, which is 
also the polar of with regard to the rec[uired conic (Art. 58). 

158, If from two consecutive points of the curve we draw the 
two sets of tangents, OA.OB, OC, OD; PA, PB, PC, PD; any 
tangent, OA, intersects the consecutive tangent PA in its point of 
contact A ; but it has been proved (Art. 70) that the four points 
of contact, ABCD, lie on the polar conic of O, which also touches 
the curve at the point (Art. 65) ; hence the six points, 
OPABCD, lie on the same conic, and therefore the anharmonic 
ratio of the pencil (O.ABCDj is the same as that of the pencil 
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(P.ABCDj. Since, then, this ratio remains the same when we 
pass from one point of the cnrve to the consecutive one, we learn 
that^ anharmonic ratiois constant of ike pencil formed by the four 
tanyenta which may be drawn from any point of the curve* 

The ratio of this pencil may serve as a dastinguishing nume- 
rical characteristic of the curve; and since the value of an anhar- 
monic function is unaltered hy projection, no two cubics can bo 
projected into each other unless their characteristics be the same. 

It follows also from this theorem, that if O, P be any two 
points of the curve, through these points can be drawn a conic 
passing through the four points, where each of the tangents from 
the first point meets the corresponding tangent from the second. 

The anharmonic ratio of four points, abed, is unaltered by 
writing them in the order bade or cdab or dcba ; hence, by taking 
the legs of the second pencil successively in each of these four or- 
ders, we see that the sixteen points of intersection of the first set 
of tangents with the second, Ue on four conies passing through 
the points OP. 

159- As the polar conic of a point, with regard to a cubic, 
has been defined as the locus of the poles of all right lines passing 
through that point, so we may speak of the polar conic of a right 
line, meaning thereby the envelope ofUie polars of all tlie points on 
that right line. 

Let the equation of the nght line be ax + by -^ cz = d, and 
denoting the second differential coefficients by ABCDEF, the 
equation of the polar line of any point, x'y'z\ is 

A^' + 2B«y + Cy' + 2I>^V + 2Ky'z + Fs'' = 0, or V = 0; 
and the envelope of this, subject to the condition ax' + hy' + cs' = 0, 
is {Conies, p, 328) 
(E= - CF) a^ + (D^ - AF) 5= + (B= - AC) f= 

+ 2(BF~DE)a6 + 2(CD-BE)ac+2(AE-BD)5c = 0. 

TJiis equation may be used to find the condition that the line 
ax+by + cz should touch the given cubic. For since the polar of 



' This theqrein was Suggested to me by Dr. Hart's theorem, that the four foci of a 
circular ciiMc lie on a circle. The proof here given, ivhich is obvious enough, presented 
itaelf to both of lis at tlio stime time. 
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any point on tlie curve ia the tangent at that point, if ax +bi/+ez 
touch the cubic, it must also touch its pokr conic. If, then, by 
substituting for the second differential coefficients their values in 
aiyz, we give to the equation just written the form 

aiB^ + 2bd^ + oif + 2divz + 2ej/z + £z^ = 0, 
the condition required will be {Conies, p. 328) 
(e' -cOa^ + (d^ - a06= + {b^ - ac)c' + 2(bf- de)a5 

+ 2(cd - bc)ac + 2(ae -bd)6c = 0. 
This is the geometrical translation of Hesse's method oHinding 
the reciprocal of a curve of the third order, alluded to, note, 
p. 101. 

160, It is worth remarking, that the polar conic of a line is 
also the locus of the pole of that line with regard to the polar co- 
nies of its several points. For the latter problem ia solved by 
eliminating x'y'z between the equations 

dV dV dV 
dx dti da 

and it will be seen that it is the very same system of equations by 
the help of which the proposed envelope would be found. 

The most interesting application of this is where it is required 
to find the polar conic of the line at infinity ; or in other words, 
the envelope of all the diameters. Making a = 0, 6 = 0, in the 
preceding, we get for its equation 

\dxdyj ~ \dx^ j\dy'J 
It follows also from the remark just made, that the envelope of all 
tiie diameters of a curve of the third degree is also the locus of the 
centres of all the diametral conies. 

161. Since the polar line of any point on a given line is the 
same as if taken with regard to the three tangents at the points 
where that line meets the curve, it appears that the polar conic of 
a line is the same as if taken with regard to these three tangents. 
Moreover, since these three tangents are the polar lines of their 
points of contact which lie on the given line, it appears that the 
sought envelope must touch these three lines. 
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The same thing will appear by Investigating directly the polar 
conic of a line with regard to the triangle it^y. 
But this is to find the envelope of 

<•' (i' -i 

subject to tlie condition 

La' + M/3' + Ny' - 0, 
and this {Cmiics, p. 241) is 

{U)* + (M^)*+(Ny)J = 0, 
It follows, then, that if the 
given line bo PQR, the 
conic is that touching the 
sides of the triangle at the 
points DEF, where each 
side is cut harmonically 
in the points CDBPj &c. 

162. It follows, as a 
particular case of the last, 
that the polar conic of the hne at infinity is the conic touching 
the asymptotes, at the three middle points of the sides of the tri- 
angle formed by them. 

Now it follows at once, from the definitions, that the two tan- 
gents which can be drawn from any point to the polar conic of a 
right line are the polars of the two points where the polar conic 
of the point meets the right line. Hence the two tangents will 
be real when the polar conic meets the right line in real points. 
Applying this to the case when the right line is at infinity, we 
learn that the polar conic of any point is an ellipse when that point 
is situated wiiliin the ellipse touching the triangle formed by the 
asymptotes at the middle points of its sides ; the polar conic of any 
point outside tliat ellipse is a hyperbola, and of any point on that 
ellipse is a parabola. 

The polar conic of a double point is the pair of tangents at the 
double point ; hence, as a particular case of the last, we have M. 
PHicker's theorem. If a cubic have a node it must lie outside ; if a 
conjugate poitit, inside ; if a cusp, on ike ellipse, touching at tJieir 
middle points the sides of t/ie triangle formed by the asymptotes. 
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Hence, also, when a cubic has a cusp, the polar conic of every 
line must pass tlirougK the cusp. 

163. We have seen that the curve H is the locus of points 
Tvhose polar conies break up into two right lines, and tangents 
from which have their points of contact lying on systems of two 
right lines. 

If th& polar conic of any point, E, be two right lines passing 
trough ¥, then the polar conic of F is two right lines passing 
through E. 

For Mx'y'z' be the co-ordinates of E, the equation of its polar 
conic may be written in either of the equivalent forms, 

,<^u ,<nj ,rfu „ 

V ^— +V-5- +2t- =0, 

dm ^ dy dz 



(1.) v.» 



OP (2.) , 



/<i-D"\ M-m /#u\ 



^-ji^j.^^-fS-A+^-fSJ-A-" 



4^ 

^\dmdy 



dydzji \dxdzji 



and if this break up into two right lines, the co-ordinates of F 

must fulfil the relation ~^-~ = 0, -;— = 0, -j— = : but by per- 
dx dy dz ■" '■ 

forming these differentiations on the equation, first in tlie shape 
(1), and secondly in the shape (2), we see that the relation be- 
tween the points is reciprocal, for that we get equations of pre- 
cisely the same form to determine xyz from x'y'z', as vice versa. 

In general, the system of equations 
A'^ + B-y + D-z = 0, B> + G'y + E'a = 0, D'a; + % -f Fs = 0, 
(where A'B', &c. are the second differential coefScients) express 
either the relations which exist when the polar conic of aiy'z' 
break up into two right lines, or when the first polar of xyz has a 
double point. Eliminate xyz, and we get H = 0, which is either 
the locus of all possible double points on first polars, or else of 
points whose polar conies have a double point. Eliminate x'y'z', 
and we should get the locus of points whose first polars have dou- 
ble points, or of all possible double points on polar conies. Now 
it is only in the case of curves of the tliird degree that these two 
results of elimination are the same. 
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164, In curves of the third degree, tJie tangent at anypoint E 
of the curve H is the polar of Hie corresponding point F, xeiOi regard 
to tlie given curve U. 

For, take two consecutive positions of the point E, and the 
poles of the line joining them are the intersections of the two cor- 
responding polar conies ; but it is plain that two of these inter- 
sections coincide with F. (Hence H may also be defined as the 
envelope of the polar lines of all points whose polar conies break 
up into two right lines.) The other two intersections are the 
points where each of the lines which make up the polar conic of 
E is met by the consecutive line, so that if we formed the enve- 
lope of these lines, each point of the envelope would be the pole 
of a tangent to H. 

The two tangents to H al corresponding points, E, F, meet on the 
curve H. 

Let the polar conic of E be FC, FA, and let the polar conic of 
F be EA, EB; then ABCD are the 
four poles of the line EF, and the 
polar conic of every point of the line 
EF passes through these four points. 
If, therefore, this polar conic break 
up into two right lines, the two right 
lines must be AD, BC ; and we see 
that O is a point on the curve H, and 
corresponds to the point in which EF meets that curve again. 
But the tangent to H at E is the polar of F with regard to the 
curve U, which must be also its polar (Art. 58) with regard to 
the polar conic of F (EA, EB) ; therefore, by the harmonic pro- 
perties of a quadrilateral this tangent is the line EO ; similarly 
the tangent at F is the line PO. Q. E. D. 

165. It will be proved in the last section of this Chapter that 
the problem admits of three solutions, " Given the curve H to 
find the curve U, of which H is the Hessian determinant." And 
if at any point E of H we draw the tangent EO to meet H again 
in O, and from draw the three other tangents to H, it appears 
from the last Article that the points of contact are the points cor- 
responding to E, according as H is supposed to be the Hessian of 
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one or other of these three curves- When we have once selected 
which point of contact we shall take aa corresponding to any 
point E of the curve, the theorem of Art. 158 removes all ambi- 
guity in the case of any other point G of the curve ; for by that 
theorem, if from two points of the curve O, P there be drawn sets 
of four tangents, and if one of the first set EO he taken as corres- 
ponding to one of the other set GP, the order in which the other 
tangents correspond to each other is quite determinate. 

166. Wfien several eubics pass through Hie same nine points, the 
polara of any point, with regard to all the curves of the system, pass 
trough a fixed point. 

For the polar of any point x'y'z, with regard to S + ^S' = 0, is 

\ \dxj, ^\dy J \dz j i 

-{Kf)/Kf)/Kf),}-. 

involving a variable quantity only in the first degree. 

In like manner, all the polar conies of a fixed point, with re- 
gard to eubics of the system, pass through four fixed points. 

It is obviously true in general that the polar curves of a fixed 
point, with regard to curves of any degree, included in a system 
S + AS' = 0,' pass through certain fixed points. 

167. The tangent at any point of a cubic meets the curve again, 
where it meets the polar of the given point, with regard to its Hessian 



We saw (Art. 1 64) that the tangent to H, at a point E, meets 
H again, where it meets the polar of E with regard to U; and 
we see, from the last Article, that through the same point will 
pass the polar of E with regard to any curve of the system U + AH. 
But (Art. 165) H may be taken for any curve of the third degree, 
and (Art. 87) its Hessian H (HU) is of the form U + AH. 

This leads us again to the theorem obtained already (Art. 94), 
that the co-ordinates of the point where the tangent meets the 
cubic again, are found by combining the equations 

rfU rfU <;U „ dYL rfH dR „ 
x^— + y—, — f-s-7- = 0, IS -r— + V^r- + ^-i- = 0. 
daj dy dz dx " dy rfs 
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I(i8. Wo have proved (Art. 74) that the condition that the 
equation of the third degree should represent a, cubic having a 
double point, is obtained by eliminating the variables between 

-;— = 0, -^— = 0, -^ = 0, and is of the twelfth degree in the co- 
dx ay dz 

efficients. In the last section of this Chapter we shall speak of 
the actual formation of this condition, but there are some consi- 
derations respecting double points, which we shall here mention. 
From the mere degree of the condition it follows, that through 
eight given points can be described twelve cubics having double 
points. For, if we apply this condition to the equation S + AS' = 0, 
we get an equation of the twelfth degree to determine h (see Co- 
mes, p. 216). The same thing may be otherwise seen thus : the 
three following conditions must be fulfilled for a double point, 

ax ax ay dy dz ds 

The double point must then lie on each of the curves found by 
eliminating k between any two of those equations, viz. : 

dx dy dy dm' dy dz dz dy' dz dx dx ds 
These are curves of the fourth degree, any pair of which will in- 
tersect in sixteen points ; but the first pair have common the four 

points -;-, -7-, which do not lie on the third. Hence there are 
dy dy 

but twelve points common to all three.* 

169. To find the pdnta whose polars are the same leith regard to 
all cidiice passing through eight given points. 



' In general, when from three equations ■— = — = — it is inferred that the tlirca 
cnrves Aff - A'B = 0, BC - CB' = 0, CA' - AC = 0, hare common points, it must bo 
observed, tliat all their poiots of iiitersfciioQ are not common ; for any values which made 
both numerator and denominator of any of these fractiona to vanish, will satisfy two of 
the resulting equations, but not the third. 
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It follows from Art. 166, that sucli points are determined by 
the conditions 

dS dS dS 



diE 

dE-'- 


=1 


dx 


d} 


for then the two equations 




Ki)-(f)"(f), 


= 0, 



will represent the same right line. 

But these conditions are the very same which we found in the 
last Article to determine the twelve points capable of being dou- 
ble points on cubics belonging to the system S + AS' = 0. The 
same demonstration proves, for curves of any degree, that the polar 
of any point capable of being a double point on one of the curves 
of the system S 4- kS', will be the same with regard to all curves 
of the system. The reader is already familiar with this theorem 
in the case of conic sections. 

170. We add another investigation, which will lead to the 
same result as Art. 168. To find the locus of the double points of 
ail cubics which pass through seven fixed points. 

Let A, B, C be three cubics passing through the seven points, 
then any other will be 

A + ;!:B + ;C = 0, 
and the doubio. point must satisfy 

dA ^dE ,dC^ dA ^dB I'^^n 

dx dx dm ^ dy dy dy '' 

dA ,dB ,^_(.. 

dz dz dz ' 

whence eliminating k, I, we have the equation of the locus 

^[^^ ^^V— ('——-— —"l 
dx \di/ dz dz dy ) dy \dz die dx dz J 

dA/dBdG_dB^\ 

dz \da! dy dy dx j 

an equation of the sixth degree. It is plain that each of the 

seven given points is on the locus, since a cubic can be described 



0, 
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(Art. 36), having one of them for a double point, and passing 
through the six others. But, moreover, these seven points are 
also double points on the iocus; for if the equations A, B, C be 
written at full length ; and if the coefficients of a: and y be H, K, 
the coefficient of x in the new equation will be 

H (H'K" - WW) + H'(H"K - HK") + H"(HK' - H'K), 
which vanishes identically ; and so likewise does the coefficient of 
y. It will readily be seen that the tangents to the locus at the 
double point are the same as the tangents to the cubic which has 
that point for a double point. 

Now, then, let it be required to find the number of cubics 
having double points, which can be drawn through eight given 
points. First, suppose the locus constructed of double points on 
cubica passing through all but the eighth, then through all but 
the seventh ; these two loci being of the sixth degree, must inter- 
sect in thirty-six points ; but they have common six points, which 
being double points on both, count for twenty-four (Note, p. 31) ; 
there remaip, therefore, but twelve other points common to both 

171. Of these twelve points, the position of some may in par- 
ticular cases be at once perceived. Thus in the ease 

ABO + ADEF = 0, 
since one cubic of the system is ABC, having the three double 
points AB, BC, CA, and another cubic of the system is DEF, 
having three double points in like manner, there are but six other 
double points. 

We shall give a more particular examination to the equation 
ABO + ^D=F = 0, 
in which case we shall presently show that there are but three 
other double points. And as to their position, it is plain, in the 
first place, since, by Art. 169, the polar of any of the required dou- 
ble points is the same with regard to ABC and to D'F, and since 
the polar line of any point with regard to D'F passes through the 
point DF, that the required points must all lie on the polar conic 
of the point DF, with regard to the triangle ABC. 

We can determine other loci, on which the required double 
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points must lie, if we construct the locus of the points of contact 
of tangents to curves of the system drawn from each of the points 
AF, BF, CF. For when a curve has a double point, every line 
through that point must be considered as there touching the curve 
(Art. 30). These three loci, therefore, the method of finding 
which we give in the nextArticIe, must all pass through the points 
required. 

172. If through the point CF we draw any line C = XF, this 
must meet the cubic ABO = AD'F, where it meets the conic 
XAB = kD^. Hence, given any point, m, on the cuhic, we can 
construct an infinity of others. For if we siippose a conic drawn 
through m, and touching the lines A, B, where they meet D, we 
can, by linear constructions (Comes, p. 284), find the point where 
the line joining m to CF meets this conic again. And it appears 
from what we have said that this must be also a point on the 
cubic. So in like manner we can construct the points where the 
lines joining m to AF and to BF meet the cubic again. And by 
repeating the construction with these new points, we can find an 
infinity of others. We see also that if the line C = XF touch the 
cubic, it must also touch the conic XAB = ^D= ; and the problem 
of the last Article is reduced to " finding the locus of the poinj, of 
contact of tangents from a fixed point, CF, to a system of conies 
touching the lines A, B at the points AD, BD." The nature of 
this locus is at once seen geometrically by projecting the system 
of conies into concentric circles, or else, algebraically, as follows: 
The tangent to a conic AB = A'D' is {Conies, p. 228), 
^i'A. - 2^4D + B = 0, 

B 
" D' 

substitute in the equation of the tangent, the co-ordinates of the 
fixed point, and put in these values of ^^, /ik, which are satisfied 
for the point of contact, we obtain for the locus of this point 

and we see that the required locus Is a conic circumscribing the 
tnangle ABD, and passing also through the fixed point. 
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The locus of points of contact of tangents from BF is, in like 
manner, A" t\' n," 

r-44 = »' 

and has common with tlie preceding locus, the point AD. Bnt 
this is not a point on the locus of points of contact of tangents 
froraAF, jj' „D' C „ 

In faot, AD is on the cubic ABO = iD^F, a point which lias 
always A for its tangent, and only comes in as a point on the locus, 
because it is a double point for the case of ^= go; hut wc are at 
present seeking the double points which the system may possess 
independently of the cases A = 0, ^ = oc- The three loci, then, can 
have only three points of intersection common to them all, and 
there are, consequently, but three double points on the system. 

173. The reader may wish to see it verified algebraically that 
the three loci have common points of intersection. 

Let D = ?A + mB + )iO, F = f A + m'B + kC. 
Then the co-ordinates of AF may be taken 

A' = 0, E' = n', C = - m', D' = mn - nm. 
Substituting these values, the equation 

B " C " ^ D 
In like manner the other two loci are 

I 11 a'K't ~ In 

c~a" d ' 

m I' ^ Im - ml' 

equations which, when multiplied respectively by T, m, n, and 
added together, identically vanish. 

174. We have given this discussion, on account of its impor- 
tance {when the line D is supposed at infinity), in M. Pliicker's 
classification of curves of the third degree. His method ie to take 
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the equation referred to the asymptotes and the hne joining tho 
points where they meet the curve again (ABC = ^^F), and to 
trace the different forms which the curve assumes as we give all 
possible values to the constant k. By repeating this process with 
every variety of position which the line F can have with regard 
to the triangle ABO, he ohtMns all possibleformsofcubicshaving 
three real asymptotes. The cases of coincident or imaginary 
asymptotes are discussed- in like manner. The reader can then 
readily understand the importance of attending to the values of ^ 
which give a double point on the curve, since these are cases of 
transition from one form of the curve to another. To make this 
more obvious, I have copied one of M. Pliicker's figures. In the 
figure, S, S', S" are the points where the asymptotes meet the curve, 
wliich are given. O, O', 0" are the possible double points. Fig. 1 




represents a curve with an oval, such as is represented in the se- 
cond figure of Art. 153. As the constant k is altered, the ovai 
shrinks into the conjugate point O, As the constant is fur- 
ther altered, the figure (3) remains much the same, but there is 
no oval, and the branches recede further from their asymptotes. 
In figure 4 the branches cross to the other asymptotes, intersect- 
ing at the double point O'. lo figure 5 there is one continuous 
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infinite branch touoliing the asymptote QQ, accompanied by the 
hyperbolic projection of an oval, as in the first figure, Art. 153. 
Figure 6 ia of the same nature, only that PP is the asymptote 
touched by the continuous infinite branch. In figure 7 O" be- 
comes a double point, and figure 8 is of the same species as 
figure 3, only that the points of inflexion belong to branches 
which touch different asymptotes. These are the first eight of 
Ml Pliicker's 219 species, and the reader will see, on referring to 
Sect. III. of this Chapter, that we regard 3 and 8, 4 and 7, 5 and 
6, as not essentially distinct from each other. We do not think it 
necessary to discuss his other species in like manner, although we 
have thought that the reader might foe interested by a single il- 
lustration of the manner in which the figure of a curve is changed 
by the alteration of a constant in its equation. 

175. " If any of the points 0, O', O" be joined to any of the 
points AF, BF, CF, the point will be the middle point of the 
chord intercepted between the two points where this line meeta 
again any cubic of the system." This readily appears from ap- 
plying the method of Art. 172 to the case where D is at infinity, 
and from the property that the intercepts on any chord of a hy- 
perbola between the curve and the asymptotes are equal. M. 
Pliicker has hence named the points O, O', O" middle points of any 
of the cubics having A, B, C for asymptotes, and passing through 
AF, BF, CF. 

176. M. Pliicker has also shown that ant/ of the points O, O', O" 
is the pole of the line joining the other two, with regard to the polar 
eonie of the line D with regard to the triangle ABC. And it may 
be observed that this polar conic is the same with regard to any 
cubic of the system. As I have not been able to perceive the 
geometrical reason for the truth of M. Pliicker's theorem, the fol- 
lowing algebraical proof must suffice. Let us suppose one of the 
points given A = B = G (constants being supposed implicitly con- 
tained in the equations of the lines), and it is required to find 
the other two. Since this point is to be a point of contact given 

(Art. 172) by equations of the form |t* ^ ' 
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have (if D = /A + mB + ?tC) u = 1, A = , ■■-■■ - ■, and the correa- 
ponding tangent (/I'A - 2fikD + B) teconics 

{? + m + n) (A + B) = 2 (;A + mB + nC). 
The co-ordinates of the point CF, where this line meets 0, must 
he proportional to the following, 

C'" = 0, B'"=-(m + m~/), A"' = Un-m, D'" = {I - m) (U m -i- n), 
and the locus of points of contact of tangents through CF is 
(Art. 172) 

l_+n^^ _ m + n-l _ {l-m)(l + m^n) 
A B ;A + mB + nC ' 

which may be also written 
{(m+n-l}A-(Un-m)B] {lA-{l + n)B+nC\ 

+ (l+m + n) {l + n-m) {A~B)B = 0. 
In like manner the locus of points of contact of tangents through 
AFis 
{(I + m - n)C - (U n- m)B] {lA- (l+n)B + tiC] 

+ (l + m-^n)\l-i-n-m){C-B)B = 0. 

Multiply the first equation by I, and the second by n, and add ; 
the sum becomes divisible by lA- {1+ n)B + nC, and we have 
for the line joining the other two possible double points, 

(m + n - 1)IA + (n + I ~ ■ni)mB + (1 + m - n)nG -= ; 

but this is the polar of the point A = B = C, with regard to the 
polar conic of ^A + wiB + nC, whose equation is (Art. 161) 

{lA)i + {mB)i + inC)i = 0, 
or ^^A^ + m=B= + n'C' - 2lmAB - 2mnBC - 2nlAC = 0. 
Two of the double points coincide when either is on the polar 
conic, and in this case we have seen' (Art. 162) that the double 
point will be a cusp. 

SECT. VI. — CUBICS OF THE THIItD CLASS. 

177. Cubics which have a cusp admit of some simple methods 
of treatment, analogous to those applied to conic sections {Conies, 
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p. 227), and therefore may conveniently receive a separate dis- 
cussion. Their equation can always be reduced to the form 

L=M = R^ 
where L is the tangent at the cusp, and M that at the point of 
inliexion. Any point on the curve is the intersection of the two 
lines fih = R, /i^R = M, where ^ is a variable parameter. 

[We may remark that these equations, considered as belonging 
to tangential co-ordinates, give the theorem; "Any tangent, AB, 
cuts the sides of the triangle ICT, formed by the tangents at the 

cusp and at the point of inflexion, so that -rrfq = ^Rf"' iiii^when 

the line at infinity is a tangent (Art. 7) ^ = 1 ;" a theorem somewhat 
resembling the weli-tnown property of the parabola (Conies, 

P- 2'1)]- 

The line joining any two points of the curve will have for its 
equation 

Hix (ji + fx) L - Qt" + iifi + |u'') R + M = 0. 

Let the points nn' coincide, and we see that the equation of the 
tangent at any point is 

2/i=L - Sfi'R + M = 0. 

178. We can now easily express the relation between three 
points of the curve which are on a right line. It is simply 
fi + fi + // = 0. For let the equation of the right line be M = ZL + ^R, 
substituting this in the equation of the curve, we get, to deter- 
mine the [I's of the points whore the line meets the curve, 
l-i- rfi = ix\ an equation in p. wanting its second term, and which, 
therefore, has the sum of its rcols - (» Hence, in this notation, 
the point where the tancent it fi meets the curve again is - 2/1, 
and the point of contact ot the tangent from ^ ia - |ju. 

This theorem maybe general zed and the relation which exists 
between the 3/> points, wheie a cur\e <.f the p"* degree meets the 
cubic, is S^ = 0. For if we substitute in the equation of the 

curve of the p"' degree, for M, ^, and then put ^ = fi, it will be 

found that the equation in y will want the second term. The 
highest power in ft will arise from the term Mp, and will be h^p ; 
the next highest will arise from the term Mf-'R, and will be ,u'i^. 
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We see thus (as we found already, Art. 26) that tlie 3p points, 
where the curve of the j^ degree meets the cubic, are such, 
that all but one being given, that one may bo found. 

179. The facUity which this mode of expressing points on a 
cubic of the third class, gives to the management of questions 
concerning them, renders thera nearly as easy to be treated as 
conic sections. Many theorems, too, are thus suggested, which, 
though only thus proved for curves of the third class, if they do 
not involve any mention of the cusp or of the number of tangents 
which can be drawn to the curve from any point, we may see 
will be true for all curves of the third degree. 

Ex. 1. A chord is drawn through a point on a cubic, and tan- 
gents where it meets the curve; find the loaus of their intersection. 
The tangents will be 

2a=L - 3a=R + M - 0, 
2j3^L-3/:i^R+M = 0, 
where a + /3 -i- y = 0, and y is tnown. 

We eliminate a, j3 thus: first, subtraet the equations, and we 
get 2(/-ap)L + 37R = 0. 

Multiply the first by /3', the second by a^, and subtract; and we 
have 2a^/3=L + -yM = 0, 

whence eliminating a/3, we £nd 

7(2-yL + 3R)= + 2LM = 0, 
the equation of a conic, 

Ex.2. If a polygon of an even number of sides he inscribed in 
a cubic, and all the sides but one pass through fixed points on the 
curve, the last side will also pass through a fixed point on tlie carve. 

Let us denote the /n's of the vertices by a^a^i, &c., and of the 
fixed points by hjis, &c. We take the case of the quadrilateral 
for simplicity, but the proof is just the same in general. We 
have then the equations 

a,-¥b, + a,^0, (1) 

a, + 5. + a, = 0, (2) 

fls 4- ^»a + «4 = 0, (3) 

(l)-(2) + (3)=«, + (^ + ?..-^,)-i-«. = 0; 
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or the last side passes through a fixed point, b„ such that 6, + ^ij 
= 6b + bi, or such that the lines joining ^i, 63 and Jj, 64 meet on 
the ciirve. It is not difficult to give an independent proof of this 
theorem for all curves of the third degree. 

Ex. 3. To inscribe in a cubic a polygon of an odd number of 
sides whose sides pass each through f.ved points on the curve. 

Take, for simplicity, the case of the triangle, and we have 
ai + &i + «2 = 0, 
a,+ b, + a, = 0, 
a, + b, + a, = 0, 
(1) 4 (3) - (2) = 2a, + (fii + b,- b,) = 0, 
whence we have the following construction : a, is the point of 
contact of a tangent from (b^ + b^- Sj), which ia constructed by 
joining bjb^, and joining the point where this line meets the curve 
again to b, ; the point where this latter line meets the curve again 
will be (6,+ b^-b^). Or we might, by supposing two of the vertices 
of the polygon to coincide, have inferred from the last example 
that, if the sides of a polygon of an odd number of sides pass 
through fixed points on the curve, the tangent at any vertex 
passes through 0, fixed point on the curve. The problem, there- 
fore, of this example admits, in the most general case, of four 
solutions. 

Ex. 4. We have seen that the following relation subsists be- 
tween the six points of intersection of a conic and a cubic: 

(a + 5 4-c + cf) + e+/=0. 
Hence if four of them be given, the chord joining the remaining 
two passes through the fixed point {a + b + c -V d), which we have 
called (Art. 132) the opposite of the four given points. It is ob- 
viously constructed by joining ab, cd, and then joining the two 
points where these lines meet the curve again. 

Ex. 5. Given eight points on a cubic, to construct the nin^t point 
where any othei- cubic through thepoints meets the curve again. 

Wehave (a + b + c + d)i {e +/+ g + h) + i = 0, 
whence it is plain we have only to construct the opposites of two 
Bets of four, and produce the line joining these last to meet the 
curve again. 
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The relation (a+b + c) + {d + e+f+ ^ + h + i) ^0 
sliows at once that if three of the points be on a right line, the 
other six will be on a conic section, and vice versa- 

The reader will have no difficulty in seeing how, in like man- 
ner, given 3p - 1 points on a curve of the third degree, to find by 
the ruler alone the point where a curve of t\\e p"^ degree through 
these points would meet the curve again. 

180. The solution of the last Article only enables us, " given 
eight of the points of intersection of two cubics, to find the ninth," 
when we have one cubic drawn through the eight points. For 
the solution of the general case I am indebted to Dr. Hart. It 
must be noticed, in the first place, that the equation 

(a+b + c + d) + e+f+g + h + i = 
s that the opposite of four of the points lies on the conic 
y through the other five. Now let the equation of the cubic 
be AS = BT, where S goes through ahcde, T through abadf; A 
is an indeterminate line through /, and B an indeterminate line 
through e ; and the form of the equation shows tiiat AB will be 
the point a + b + a + d. Then substituting in the equation suc- 
cessively the co-ordinates of^, h, and denoting the result of the 
substitution by S,, Sj, &c., wo have 

SiT, B^A, 

the left-hand aid f h on is known, and therefore also the 

other. But th ^1 h d do of the equation expresses the an.- 
harmonic ratio f ! n s of the line gh made by the lines 

AE. We are h f n the anharmonic ratio of the pencil 

joining efgh to a + b + c + d, and therefore are given the conic 
through these points and i. The intersection of this conic with 
another similarly determined gives the point i. For the manner 
in which Dr. Hart performs this construction by the ruler alone, 
see Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, vol. vi. p. 181. 

181. From the equation of the tangent S/t'L - 3^=R -i- M = 
it appears that if there be three points on the curve, such that the 

1 1 

e - + -, H 
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for if we substitute in the equation of the tangent the co-ordinates 
of any point, the cul>ic equation we get ibr ii wants the coefficient 
of /f. 

Again, wc can prove that if there be 3p points whose tan- 
gents touch a curve of the p"" class, we must have the relation 
S - = 0. For (Art. 2) a curve of the m"' class is represented by 
an equation of the n"^ degree in the coef&cients of the equation of 
the tangent (2^^, 3/i', and 1), and it is evident that such an equa- 
tion must want the term n- 

182. It remains to mention a few of the more remarkable ex- 
amples of cubice of the third class. We have already noticed the 
semieubical parabola, which is the evolute of the parabola of the 
second degree. In its equation, ^y^ = x\ the cusp is at the origin, 
and the point of inflexion at infinity. In the cubical parabola, on 
the other hand, p^y = x", the point of inflexion is at the origin, 
and the cusp at infinity. In the cubical parabola the origin is a 
centre, and all the diameters of the curve coincide with the axis 
of y; for if we draw any line y = ma; + n, the sum of the values of 
IS is = 0. 

The semicubical parabola has but one focus which coincides 
with that of the parabola of which it is the evolute (see Art. 127); 
the cubical parabola has two foci, whose co-ordinates are 
27x'' = 27/= = 2p\ 

To tSie cusped class also belongs the cirsoid of Diodes, a curve 
imagined by that geometer for the solution of the probh 
finding two mean proportionals. It may be de- 
fined as the locUs of a point M', where the radius 
vector to the circle AM is cut by an ordinate, 
such that AP' = BP. We must have 

AM' = HM, and therefore p = AR - AM, 
or p=2»'secw — 2»'costu = 2rta.ni>)smM; 
or, in rectangular co-ordinates, 

^(^^ + j/0 = 2^% or (2r-^)f = xK 
The origin is therefore a cusp, and 2»* - ;r an asymptote 
the curve at an infinitely distant point of inflexion. 
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Newton has given the following elegant construction for the 
description of this curve by continuous 
motion : A right angle has the side GF 
of fixeil length, while the side GH passes 
through the fixed point E ; a pencil at 
the middle point of GF will describe the . 
cissoid. The proof we leave to the reader. 
(Lardner's Algebraic Geometry, pp. 19fi, 
472.) 

The cissoid is also the locus which we should find if we ta,ke 
on each of the radii vectorea fi-om the vertex of a parabola a por- 
tion equal to the reciprocal of its length. It is consequently also 
the locus of the foot of a perpendicular let fall from the vertex of 
a parabola on the tangent ; or, in other words, if a parabola roll 
on an equal one, the locus of the vertex of the moving parabola 
will be the cissoid. 

In all curves of the third class we have shown that there are 
three foci such that the product of the three perpendiculars on the 
tangent is in a given ratio to the perpendicular from the intersec- 
tion of the focal tangents. In the cissoid, since the two imagi- 
nary points at infinity are on the curve, two of these foci coincide 
at the point y = 0, x = -r; the other focus is ^ = 0, ^b = 8r; and 
the square of the perpendicular from the first, multiplied by that 
from the second, ia in a constant ratio to that from the cusp. 

Other focal properties of curves of the third class will be men- 
tioned in Sect. VIII. 

SECT. VII. — CUBICS OF TliE FOURTH CLASS. 

183. Methods such as have been applied in the last section to 
cubics of the third class may also, though with less facility, be 
applied to those of the fourth class. The general equation of 
such curves may always be written in the form 

(A= ± B=) C = A?, 

where C is the tangent at the one real point of inflexion which 
the curve must have, and A^ + B^ are the tangents at the double 
point AB, the upper sign belonging to the case of a conjugate 
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point, and tlie lower to that of a node. Any point on the curve 
may be determined by tlie two equations B = ^A, (1 + //^) = A. 

Let it be req\nred to find the relation between the /is of three 
points which are in a right line. If we suppose the curve inter- 
sected by the line C = «A + bB, we have 

aA^ + ^>BA^ ± «AB= ± 5B= = A=. 
This equation solved for B : A gives the n's of the points where the 
line meets the curve, which are plainly connected by the relation 

ft;/ + n'fl" + n"li = + 1. 
If the line touch at a point of inflexion, fi = ji = /a", and therefore 
fi^ = ±^, Hence, A cubic wilJi a conjugate point has three real 
points of infiexion, a cubic with a node has one real and two imagi- 
nary. This agrees with what we have seen in Sect. III. 

The equation of the line joining two points will be found to 
be 

{(L + ;.0 B ± (1 ± ^L^) (1 ± M=) C - (^= + !.^ -i- ;<'' ± 1) A = 0, 

and therefore the equation of a tangent is 

2/iB ± (1 ± ^L^yC - (3^= + 1) A = 0, 
or Cm' + (2C - 3A) //' + 2B/i + - a = ; 

whence can be readily inferred the relations between the ^'s of 
four points whose tangents meet in a point. There is no difficulty 
in applying these equations to examples, but the subject does not 
eeem of sufficient interest to be entitled to further space. 

184. Gwenthe three points of inflexion and the tangents attliem, 
the conjugate point must be the pole of the line joining Hie tl. 
of inflexion, loith regard to the triangle formed by the three tt 

Let the equation of the curve be 

ABC = m^, where D = A + B + C. 
Then, since the double point' must satisfy the equations 

dS _ ^_n ^-n 
dA ^ ' dB~ ' dC ~ ' 
we must have 

3kl)' = AB = EC = CA. 



The only point common to these is A = B = C, which (Art. 155) 
proves the theorem enunciated. We must then have k = gV> ^'^^ 
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the equation of a curve having a conjugate point and three real 
points of inflexion must be of the form 

(A + B + C)= = 27AEC, 
or, what Is the same thing, 

A* + E* + Ci = 0, 
where A, B, C are the tangents at the points of inflexion. 

185. As an example to illustrate cubics of the fourth class, we 
give ike cmtstie hy reflexion of the parabola, the rays being perpen- 
dicular to the axis ; or what is the same thing, the envelope of a 
line drawn through any point on a parabola perpendicular to the 
focal radius vector. Let the parameter of the parabola be 4m, 
and by the equation of the parabola the problem becomes, " to 
find the curve such that the perpendicular on the tangent ex- 
pressed in terms of the angle which it makes with the axis shall 
be p = — ji — " 

But by Art. 110 it at once appeare that the equation of such 
a curve must be 

pJ cos J(D = mi, or pcos^^w = m. 
We transform to x and )/ co-ordinates, by putting 4cos'^(ii = co3ol> 
+ 3cos|w, and then cubing, and we get 

or 27)/=m = {m~ x) (x + 8m)=, 

a curve which manifestly has a double point, and has a real point 
of inflexion at infinity on the axis of y, while the two circular 
points at infinity are imaginary points of inflexion. 

SECT. VIII. — FOCAL PROPEKTIES OF CIRCULAE CUBICS. 

186. The focal properties of cubics in genera! have never been 
investigated. In this section I shall give an account of the case 
where two foci coincide, which will happen when the curve 
passes through the two circular imaginary points at infinity. 
Curves of this kind bear the same relation to cubics in general 
that circles bear to conies ; for if the line joining two intersections 
of a conic and a cubic be projected to infinity, and the conic pro- 
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jected into a circle (Conies, p, 306), the cubic will be projected 
into a curve of this nature. I have already stated (p. 12S) that 
the materials for this section have been contributed by Dr. Hart. 
Ifft) andw' be the two imaginary points at infinity, the intersec- 
tion of the imaginary tangents at these points gives rise to a double 
focus, and the intersection of the two sets of tangents which can 
be drawn from these points gives rise to sixteen foci, four of which 
are real. It appears from Art. 158 that these sixteen foci lie on 
four circles. "We shall principally occupy ourselves with the 
case when the four real foci lie on the same circle. In fact, at 
first we did not perceive that the four real foci were not necessa- 
rily on a circle, and we have, consequently, given but little inves- 
tigation to the less interesting case when the real foci belong to 
different circles. When the four real foci are on a circle, the 
curve will be of the nature of those discussed (Art. 129), and the 
distances of any point of the curve from three of the foci will be 
connected by the relation Ir + ms = (l-i-myt. 

187. Given the four foci, ABCD, the values of the coefficients 
I, m, can be found. We shall denote the distances of any point 
from these four points by a/S-yS, and the distances of the point O 
(see figure on next page) from these points by abed; then we 
have seen (p. 126) that if {la + my) = (^+ m)/3, we must have 

BCD ABD ACD ' 

or P m' ^ (l + my 

c(b + d) a(b^d) {a + c)d 

This gives us, when the four points are known, a quadratic to de- 
termine I : m. Hence two cuhies may be described ha-dng the four 
given points for foci. 

Clearing of fractions the equation just written, and remember- 
ing that ac=bd, it becomes 

^(6" ~ a=) + Um (i= + ae) + m= (&" - &) = 0, 
which breaks up into the factors 

l{b - «) + m{6 + c) = 0, Z(6 + a) + m{b - e) = 0. 
The two curves, then, which have the given points for foci, have 
respectively the properties 
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(OB + OC)a + (OA - OB) 7 = ± A0./3, (1) 
(OC - OB)a ± (OA + 0B)7 = ± AO.^. (2) 

When a relation of the 
form la + mj = nji is 
clearedof radicals it on- 
ly involves the squares 
of Imn, therefore each 
of the coefficients must 
te understood as ca- 
pable of a double sign. 
The different signs cor- 
lespond to different 
branches of the same 
curve. The upper signs 
belong to a branch ex- 
tending to infinity, for 
then the equation is sa- 
tisfied by the values 
a = ^ ~ y, which must 
be true for an infinitely distant point. The lower signs belong to 
an oval, since then the equation is not satisfied by the values 
a = (i = y. Since these values are also true for the centre of the 
circle, it appears that both curves intersect at the centre, and that 
the centre lies on the serpentine branches of both curves. 
In like manner we must have the relations 

(OC - CD) a ± (OA + OD) y = ± ACS, (1) 
(OC + OD) a ± (OA ^ OD) y = ± ACS. (2) 
If we subtract either the two equations (1), or the two equations 
(2), using in both cases the upper sign, we get 

AC ED 
or tjie loeuB of the intersections of two similar hyperholoe, whose fod 
are A and C, B and D, consists of the serpentine branches of both 

If we subtract, using the lower signs, we get 
a + j JitS 
AC BD ■ 
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or, the locus of the intersections of two similar ellipses having A and 
C, E and Ti, for foci, consists of the oval parts of both curves. And 
in fact, it is plain, from the nature of the case, that this latter locus 
must he a finite curve ; for when the axes major of both ellipses 
become infinite they cannot intersect unless the axes be equal to 
each other, while AC, BD, the distance between the foci, are not 
in general equal to each other. 

It will be seen that both the equations (1), (2), using the 
lower signs, are satisfied for the point O, where the lines AC, ED 
intersect ; hence the ovals of both curves intersect in this point. 
The same thing would appear from observing that this point sa- 
tisfies both the conditions 

a + (i ^ yjj a + S ^ §_+y 
AB CD' AD BO'' 
It can he proved in like manner that the points AD, EC ; AB, CD 
are also points on both curves, and it will be found that these are 
points where the oval of one curve intersects the serpentine of the 
Other. 

188. We can at once perceive the direction of the tangents at 
any of the points 0, P, Q. If, for instance, we consider the si- 
milar ellipses which intersect at O, and which have A, B; C, D 
for their foci, it is plain that they have a common tangent, 
namely, one of the bisectors of the angle at O ; and obviously 
this common tangent must also be a tangent to the locus. Simi- 
larly for the points P, Q. Hence the two curves cut each otlier 
at right angles at the points O, P, Q, and the tangents are the 
bisectors of the angles at these points. These bisectors are parallel 
to each other {Conies, note, p. 245). 

We shall now prove that any of these bisectors is parallel to 
the real asymptote of the curve to which it is a tangent. For, by 
the last Article, the direction of the point at infinity on the curve 
must be the same as that on two similar hyperbola;, which have 
A, C ; B, D for foci, and which have a common point at infinity ; 
butslnce the hyperbolje are similar, the common direction of the 
asymptotes must make equal angles with each axis major,!tmust 
therefore be parallel to the bisector of the angle at O. 

Projecting this figure, we arrive at the theorem of Art. 135, 
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that if ABCD be the four points in which the tangents from any 
point w meet those from another point of the curve w', then these 
six points he on the same conic ; and OPQ, the intersections of 
diagonals and of opposite sides' of the quadrilateral A BOD, are 
points on the curve, the tangents to which all pass through the 
point where oiw' meets the curve again. 

189. We havG seen that the centre of the circle is also a point 
on the locus, and we shall now prove that both curves intersect 
each other at right angles at that point, the directions of the tan- 
gents being parallel to those at the points OPQ- In general, it 
may be observed, that if we have a relation connecting the dis- 
tances between any point on the curve and several fixed points, 
of the form ^a + mj3 + ny + &c. = 0; 

since, in passing to the consecutive point, we must have 

Ida + mdfi + ndy + &c. = ; 
and since each clement of a focal radius vector is equal to the ele- 
ment of the arc multiplied by the cosine of the angle between that 
radius vector and the tangent, we must have 

^cosAPT + mcosBPT + ncosCPT + &c. = 0. 

Hence, if the centre be R, the relation 





«-7 H-S 
AfT-TBD" 


COS ART - cc 


• CRT cosBRT ^ cosDRT 


AC, 


iBl) 



and if we draw RE, RF, bisecting the angles ARC, BRD, this 
equation becomes 

sinERT sinj ARC sinFRTsin^BRD 
AC " BD ' 

or simply ERT = FRT. The tangent then hisects the angle be- 
tween the two linos RE, RF; but these are perpendicular to the 
lines AC, BI) ; the tangent Is therefore parallel to one of the bi- 
sectors of the angle between the latter lines. 

When the figure is projected, we learn from this theorem that 
the pole of the line uiid', with regard to the conic through wa>' 
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ABCD, is also a point on the curve, the tangent at which passes 
through the point where ww' meets the curve again. 

190. Since OPQR are four points of contact of tangents from 
the some point of the curve, it follows, hy Art, 133, that the point 
where OP meets QR (or the foot of the perpendicular from O on 
QR) is a point on the curve. Similarly for the point where OQ 
meets PR, and where OR meets PQ, It may, without much diffi- 
culty, be verified that these points satisfy the condition 

AC BD ' 

and it can be proved that at these points also the curves cut at 
right angles. In fact, for one curve, S fulfils the condition 

AB CD' 

and therefore, if ST be the tangent at that point, 

cojAST + oosBST _ c osCST + coaDST 
AB " ■ CD 

Now the angles ASB, CSD may easily be seen to be equal, there- 
fore, if SL, SM be the bisectors of these angles, this equation gives 
cosLST _ oosMST 
AB " CD ■ 
But S also lies on the curve 

AB CD' 

which gives, in like manner, for the tangent to the other curve, 
sinLSr sinMST' 
AB " CD ■ 
Hence, cosLST = sin LST', and the two tangents are at right 
angles to each other. Hence, given the four foci, two cubics can 
be constructed, both passing through the points (oo)', and cutting 
each other at right angles at seven other points OPQRSUV, all of 
which can easily he constructed. 

It can be proved that the rectangle under the segments made 
by the cubic on any line through one of the points, OPQR, is 
equal to the rectangle under the segments made by the circle on 
2a 
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the same line ; and hence that the tangents drawn from any of 
these points to tlie cubic are equal ; and also, that tangents at the 
four points where the cubic meets the circle are diameters of the 
circle. 

191. If two of the foci, C and D, coincide, then the intersec- 
tions of AC, BD ; AD, BC coincide with them, and form a double 
point on the curve. Its equation will then be 

EOa + AC^ = ±(BC±AC)y, 
wliich is reducible to 

BC(a±7) = ±ACO±7); 
and the curve may, as before, be considered as the locus of the 
intersection of two similar conies with given foci, only that now 
one focus is common to both conies. 

This mode of generation for a circular cubic of the fourth class 
leads without much difficulty to another. Equating the values 
of the radius vector of the two similar conies which have C for a 
common focus, we get, if P be any point of the curve, and if AC 
be put = a, BO = b, 

l ^ecosPCA _ 1 - e cosPCB ^ a-b 

~ a h ' ^"acosPCB- ficosPCA' 

If wc draw a line CF, and put 
PCB = BCF - PCF, 
PCA = ACF - PCF, 

this will become 

a-b 




(fflcosBCF ~ ScosACF) cosPCF' 
provided we have Jsin ACF = asinBCF, that is, provided CF be 
drawn to touch the circle which circumscribes the triangle ABC. 

If, therefore, wc describe a circle whose diameter is 
acosBC F-^cosACF 

then the right-hand side of the preceding equation will represent 
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CE, and we have PA = PE- A similar equation may be had for 

PB, taking CF = - CF. Hence, a circular cubic of tlie fourth class 

may be considered as the locus of apoint whose distance from a fixed 
point is equal to its distance from, a fixed circle, the latter distance 
being measured on the radius vector to a fixed point oftJie circle. 

This mode of generation is quite analogous to the manner in 
which the common parabola is generated by focus and directrix. 

192. It is manifest that in this mode of generation the two 
tangents at the double point are the two chords of the circle which 
are equal to AC. If, therefore, AC be less than CP, these chords 
will be real ; if it be greater, these chords will be imaginary, and 
C will be a conjugate point. If AC = CF, the two chords coin- 
cide, and the double point wili be a cusp. A tliird focus, B, will 
coincide with C and D at the cusp ; and this mode of generation is 
more important, since the equation l(i + my = {I + m)S becomes 
illusory when the points BCD coincide. The direction of the 
asymptote of the curve will be parallel to the bisector of the angle 
ACP. In each case the direction of the asymptote is evidently 
perpendicular to FA. 

193. It was proved (Art. 128) that in curves of the third class 
if a^y be the perpendiculars from the three foci on any tangent, 
the tangents from these foci meet in a point S, and 

.ft - B. 
It follows, as we pass to the consecutive point, that 

_ dj3 

. " P 

But if AP be the perpendicular on the tangent at any point R of 
the curve, and d9 the angle between two consecutive tangents, we 

have da = RVdd, and -tt^ = cotAKP; hence the relation is im- 
AP 

mediately inferred, 

cotAliT + cotBRT + cotCRT = cotDRT; 

or, tlie sum of the cotdngents of the angles made loith the tangent hy 
ike radii vectores from the three fod, is equal to the cotangent of the 
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anffle made by tlie radius vector from the point where Hie focal tan- 



In circular eubics two of the foci coincide, the equation be- 
comes ay^ - kS, and the point S is the point of contact of the tan- 
gent from the double focus y. 

194. In investigating the properties of circular eubics, it is 
often convenient to use the equation 

where p expresses the distance from the double focus, A is the 
real asymptote, and E is a line passing through the finite point, 
where the asymptote meets the curve, and also through the ima- 
ginary points, where the two imaginary asymptotes meet the 
curve again. Since any hne drawn through the point AB ob- 
viously meets the curve in two points equidistant from the double 
focus, it follows that the point of contact of any tangent from AB 
must be the foot of the perpendicular from the double focus, and 
also, that if the curve have a double point, the lines joining it to 
AB and to the double focus are at right angles. 

Dr. Hart finds the condition that the curve should have a 
double point or a cusp, by forming the equation of the tangents 
from the point AB, and applying the condition that two of them, 
or that all three should coincide. He finds thus : if the line join- 
ing AB to the double focus mate angles a, /3 with A, B, and an 
angle 6 with the line joining AB to the cusp, 

/3 = 3ff, tan0 = 3tana. 
In this case the cuspidal tangent bisecte the angle between the 
asymptote and the line joining AB to the cusp, and touches the 
circle passing through the cusp, double focus, and AE. 

195. In all that precedes we have gone on the supposition 
that the four real foci lie on a circle. Since, however, it was 
proved (Art. 188) that the point O in this method of generation 
always belongs to a real oval, and since we saw (Art. 149) that 
there are some eubics which have no real ovals, it is plain that 
this mode of generation does not apply to all eubics, and therefore 
that the theorem of p. 127 has been too unguardedly stated. The 
argument I there rehed on was, that the equation Ir + ms = {I + m)t, 
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containing seven constants, expressed or implied, was the most 
general equation of a circular cubic ; but the argument fails, be- 
cause though only a determinate number of cubics can be described 
having six tangents and three points given, there still may be 
more than one : and though we can describe a circular cubic ful- 
filling the conditions Ir + ms = {? + m)t, and having three ibci 
and one point common with any given circular cubic, it does not 
necessarily follow that the two curves must coincide. 
Let us now examine what becomes of the equation 

AB CD' 

when the points CD are the imaginary points in which a given, 
line meets a certain circle through the points AB. When the 
imaginary foci of a conic are given, its real foci are also given, 
and lie on a line perpendicular to the line joining the imaginary 
foci, and at a distance from each other, equal to CD^-1, If, 
therefore, M be the foot of the perpendicular on CD from the 
centre of the circle, and if we take EM = FM = MT, where T is 
the point of contact of the tangent from M, then the given cubic 
may be considered as the locus of intersections of a conic having 
AE for foci, with a certain other conic having given points KF 
for real foci. But the sum of the distances y + S from the imagi- 
nary foci is twice the axis minor, or conjugate axis, of the second 
conic ; if then s, ^ denote the distances from E, F, the real foci, wc 
have 

AB^ EF= 

This is the mode of generation to which we are led for cubics 
of this nature ; it does not appear so fertile of consequences as 
that for the other species of circular cubics, but, as I have already 
mentioned, this class of curves escaped our notice at fii'st, and has 
not received much attention. 

SECT. IX.— GESEEAL EQUATION OF THE THIRD DECREE. 

196. We have left for this section all discussions which re- 
quire the use of the general equation of the curve, and shall 
commence with tlie formation of the function H(U), (p. 71). 
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The general equation being written as at page 99, we have, sup- 
f the factor 6 common to all the coefficients : 



^'V + V + cv; 


dj/dz 


= dx -i- ^ii/ + CiZ ; 


dfl! , , , 

^- *,« + % + 6.2; 


dsdio 


= a^x + % + c,2 ; 




drd.>, 


= a^ ^ i,y + ds. 



The coefficients in H are then as follows: 
ai = a\d? + bi<^3 + c,a^ ~ aib,Ci - 2daia3. 
bj = bi<P + Cai? + aj)l - a^fiiCi - 2dliibs. 

C3 = Cjd' + flaCa + *sC? - ClihCs - 2dCiCi, 

3a, = c^al + fl!sCi*i - 2aja3S3 - a^d^ + ^aibjd + bial - aiC,bi - aib^c^. 
3bi = Cihl + JiCsttj ~~ SSifcaOij - bid' + Sagftad + Oifil - raiSaCj - ajfijC,. 
3a3 = 6303 + a^biOi - 2a30jC8 - a^d^ + 2a,Cid + Cjol - a.&iCs ~ a,Ci5a. 
3ci = biC\ + c,aj>i - SciKaCa - cd' + 2a3C3(i + a^c\ - aJ},C3 ~ a^cjiv 
3bs = aj}\ + ijasC, - SfiafiiCi - *3i?^ + 2biCid + CjS? - JaCaOj - isCaOs- 
3ca = Ojt^ + Catlsfia - 2Cs6i(!i - C^d^ + 25iCa<^ + bic\ - biO-jfl^ - CsbiOi. 

6d ■» 2d(5iCi + Cad^ + a^bi) - 2d'^ + {aJ>sC2 + b^CiUs + c^aj}^ - a^fi^^c.^ 

197. Bj the help of this equation we can readily find the con- 
ditions which must be fulfilled in order that the general equation 
should represent three right lines. For, when the equation re- 
presents three right lines, since the line joining any two conse- 
cutive points of the system passes also through the next consecu- 
tive point, the condition H must he satisfied for every point of the 
system ; and therefore the equation H = must represent the 
same three lines denoted by U. We have therefore the conditions 
ai a, aj bi bj _ b3 _ Ci Cj _ Cj d 
Ui dj Oj bi b^ bs c, Ci Cs d' 
a system of forty-five equations, which at first sight appear to be 
equivalent to nine, but which can only be equivalent to three in- 
dependent equations. For (Conies, p. 70) only three conditions 
are necessary in order that the equation of the third degree, 
containing nine constants, should reduce to a system of three 
right lines, whicJi involves six constants. The reader may ve- 
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rify that the preceding equations actually do reduce to three, 
by the help of the following equations, which arc identically true, 
and of the other equations of similar form, which may be obtained 
by interchange ol' letters : 

(aA-b,«,) = 3(aA-b,«,). 

2{&d - M) + (%6i - h,a,) + (h,a, - a^) = 0. 

(b,Ci - cA) + (c,a, - a,c,) + (aA - h^a^) = 0. 

198, It has been proved (pp. 75, 142} that if we form the Ples- 
sian of an equation of the form ^H + mU, then H {IK + mU) must 
also be of the form XH + nV. We proceed to form the actual 
values of the new coeiEcients, and commence, for simplicity, with 
the equation to which we have seen (p. 136) that every equation 
of the third degree is reducible, 

U = Oijc' + b^" + Caz" + Qdxyz, 
and we find 

HU = (f* (a.^ + 6^ + CsS') - (fliijCa + 2d'')xtis. 

We have suppressed in H the factor 21fi, arising from the six in 
each differential coef&cicnt. We have then 
l\} + mU = (Z + nuP) {a^af' + h^^ + c,s') + {Ud- maAe-. - 2md')xi,s: ; 
and if wo form in like manner H (/U + mH), wo shall find it to be 
3 (/ + truP) (&ld - maibiCs - 2md'y (a,x' + hit/' + CsZ') 

- 108 (i+ md^y aJ>iCiXyz - {Qld - maJ>iCs - 'imd^yicyz. 
To reduce this to the form XU + |uH we get the equations 

X + ;U(f^ = 3 (Z + m-d^) {Qld ~ maiVs - 2mtf^)». 
<o\d - n(aAcs + 2d') = - 10S{l+md'y aAoz - i&ld - maAe^-2md'')\ 
Solving these equations it will be found, if we write 

S = rf* - dfliVa ; T = af6S4 - 20a,6,Ca(P - W. 
A = 36S/^ + 3TZm' + 4S=m'; ,i = 108f - 36SZm= - Tm^ 

Now it is plain from the nature of the case, that if the reduced 
equation which we have used were made by transformation of co- 
ordinates to assume the general form, the form of the values of 
X, \x must remain the same, only that S and T would now be what 
the functions we have given become on transformation of co- 
ordinates. 
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Since, as a particular case of the foregoing, the second Hessian, 
H(HU) = 4S^U-TH, 
it follows that the equation T = will in general express the 
condition that the Hessian should be the original curve. If S = 0, 
the Hessian of the Hessian is the Hessian itself, and therefore that 
Hessian, by Art 197, breaks up into three right lines; if then we 
set aside the case when the curve U is a system of three right 
lines, S = expresses the condition that the given equation should 
be reducible to a sum of three cubes, as readily appears from an 
examination of the value of S in the particular case hitherto dis- 
cussed. 

199. We proceed then to find the values of S and T in gene- 
ral. It is plain that the coefficients of any of the terms of 
H(ro + mH) (for example Ai) are found by substituting in the 
value given for ai (Art. 196) a^ = la^ + ma,, b^ = Ib^ + mb,, &c. 
And if we have so formed any pair of terms, since 
Ai = Xai + ix&i, Ej = X5a + jubj, 
we have , A,b2 - B^ai Aifij - B^iTi 

ftibs - fija, ' ai6i - bjOi 

Now it is obvious that the coefEicient of I'' in the value of Ai is a,, 
and the coefficient of P in the value of B^ is bj. Hence the co- 
efficient aiP in the value of X is = 0, and in that of ji is = 1. We 
go on then to examine the coefGcient oll''m in A,. Making the 
above substitution in the value given for a, (Art. 196), we obtain 
for the part multiplied by fm, 
(ti (2dd - hfii - bid) + ai (tP - &iCi) + biffl' + c,(ij 

+ 2b,a33.i + ^Cia^fii — ^Uid^a — 2aidai - Sffla^gd. 
By the help of the identical equations of Art. 197, this becomes 
a,{2dd - bid - h^c, + a^h, + ajCa) + a.,{d^ - 6,c, - caOj - 0363) 

4- Sbia^a.^ + SfljCiaj - Qana^d. 
And substituting then the actual values of a,, as &c., it reduces to 
^WjS, where 

S = (i* - 2d'^(biCi + ciBs + HaSs) + Sd^chbsei + aJ>iCi) - duib-^c^ 
+ d{a-J?iei + fljiiCa + aJtiC) - (fisCjasCis + aaCibfi^ + CLibiOA) 
+ (&M + og^ + 'A^t) - {<^ihCiCi + biCsaiOs + Caaj&s&i) 
+ (J3C30I + biCi<4 + fflaCjfif + UiCibl + a,6jt'5 + ai^ic'). 
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111 like manner the coefEcient of I'm in Bj is ^ijS ; we have then 
the coefficient of Pm in X, = |S, while the coefficient oH'm in fi 
vanishes. These values agree with those obtained in Art. lyS, 
only that we are to suppose the whole equation divided by 108. 

It would have been, perhaps, more convenient in calculating S 
to use the coefficient D, for though it consists of several more 
terms than Ai or I5j, yet its symmetry enables us to proceed more 
rapidly. For brevity I shall write {bid + ■ ■) for ^i^e + "s^! + «a^3 ; 
and in like manner in other cases, where one of a set of terms being 
given, the rest can be written down from symmetry. We have 
then the coefficient of l"m in 6D = 
2d { Vi + . ■) + 2rf(*.c, + bid + ; .) - U^A + (a Ac + . .) - (a, V. + . .) 

+ (a^&iCa + ■ ■) ~ ^{HhC\ + ■ ■) 
which, by the help of the identical equations of Art. 197, becomes 
6D = 6d(^c, + . .) - 6d<Z^ + 3(a .Va + - ■) - (^i Vs + ■ .) -3(a,5,c, + . .), 
and putting in the values for ai &c., the right-hand side becomes 
2S(?, where S has the same value as that found already. 

200. In precisely the same manner we may proceed to find 
the quantity multiplied by Im^ in any of the coefficients. In D, 
for example, we have only to interchange Romans and Italics in 
the value given in the last Article, and we have 
6D=6(!(b,c, + ..)--6dldH3(a,b3C2 + ..)-(aiKc3 + ..)-3(rt,h3Ci + ..) 
It would, no doubt, be extremely difficult to reduce this to the 
form \d + |ud, only that we have been led hy Art. 198 to foresee 
that the result must be of the form |Td - 2Sd, where the value 
of S is that given in the last Article. If, therefore, we add 2Sd 
to the right-hand side of the equation, we can verify that it be- 
comes divisible by d, and, performing this division, can obtain the 
value of T. 

I give so much of the work as is necessary for the actual cal- 
culation of T: 
36(b,c,+ ..) = 4(Vi+-.)<^'-16cfVAc3-t-..) + 24d^(«AcA + . ■) 

- 8d^(6?f! + . .) + St^X^iCiajOi + . .) + 1 6 (c Acaol + . .)(i + 4(i;c; + ■ .) 

- 32 (Qi6i6sC,Ca + . .) d - l&aAe^ihe^ ■v..)d- 12(6fcfa,Cj + . .) 
^■ ma^a^hhdc^ + 12((!.fi,t^S| + ■ ■) - ^'i{a->ha,h^cl + . .) 
+ 4(a?6M + - .) ~ HaJ>if!i<h.a3bi + . .) + 1 2ai^sC3(63Cias + bic^a^) 

- Ha\bicl + . .) + 4aiJjCg(«iCsJ3 + . .). 

2 B 
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- 36d= = - id" + 8(J,c, + ..)d* - iaAcd' + U\a,hc, + . .) 

- lM\aAo^ + . .) - ^d\b\>A + . .) - 8{6,ci««ca + . .)<P 
+ AaAciih^c^ 4 . .)d + 12(a3*,ci + . .) (iic. +..)d- %a\b\<?^ + ...) 

- 4(a,6,i3CiCa + . .)t?- 4(c3a^&iCj)d - 18t(3n3^,Vi'^-(a!5|<^l + --) 
+ &{aiaJ>J>3<i + - -) - 'i{a^h■iC^c^a■fli + - .) - ?iaJ}.^Ci{a.J>iCi + . .) 
+ 3a,53C3(ai5jC3 + . .) - at&|f|. 

■ ^^'^' *" 2<:?=(aiVa + ■ ■) - 8(f(aifijCieii + . .) - 4{cja^6iC,)d 

+ 4:(aib,hs.c,Ci)d + 12ai5sCg(iiCi + . .)((i - ISaiijCs (asCi^g + . .) 

- A{anb.fiia.^^ + . .) + %{aj)rj!ic.^aj}i + . .) - 8o!i6sCa(ai6aCa + . .) 
+ 4(a.Jlcf + ..) + -. 

- 18(«Aci + ■ .) ^_6^3^n^^^c^^ ,^-) + 8(&3C3a^+..)rf'+4(c3a°5A + -.)t? 

- 4(ai6iJ3C,Cj + , .)d - 12(iiCsCi(i^ + . .)(f + 4{ki5iC?63 + . .) 

+ ^{aibjCiCiasbs + . .) + 12fli5s(;3(«aCi53 + . .) + 4(ai&scJ) + . . 
-6(aib,C3+..) ^_^g^^^^^^^ ^ 24(aiVA+ • .)'^' " 12(V=<',o^+ . .) 
+ 12a^C3(&iC, + . .}(^ - 24(ai5,53c,C3 + . .) + 12(a,5,aa53(^ + . .) 
+ 19(ai6i6^f + . .) - 12(ai5ja2CiC^ +..) + ., 

i^= - 4rf^ + 12(&,ci + . .)<^* + 2aAe,d^ - 2d?{a,hc, + . .) 

- \U\aAei + . .) - 12d^{5M + ■ .) - '^U\b,c,a^e^ + . .) 
+ i<P{he^a\ + . .) - 4d=(a,6sC,c3 + - .) + 24^(«,Vi + ■ ■) (^iC, + . .) 
+ 4(ftM + ■ ■) - 18(a|5i(^ + . .) - 48«,a3S,63Cies - l{aAc\bl + . .) 
-4{a,6,a,<4 + . .) - 4(a,aAVI + . .) + 2(a;j?c| + . .) 
+ 4(a,6si,CscS + . .) + 8{aibi(;iCiaJ)3 + , .) - ia^bjC:, (aihc^ + . .) 
+ 2a]bl^^ + . . 

the terms, and writing at full length, we find 

- 8rf« + 24d\b,ci + c,a, + aA) - ^OaAcd^ - Md'(aAc, + a^c^d 
-12(i^(ai63C3 + isCia3 + Ca«a6i)-12<P(6iCiCsaa+C3a3«363 + c!36Aci) 

- ^id'iby, + t:lal + alb',) + Q6d'(aAc,Ci + b^c^a^a., + c^a,bA) 
+ 12d'(ft3C3«2 +b^ial + a^cji^ + a,cA + aAc] + aAcl) 
+ ZQdithbsCi + aAci) [b,c, + CjOj + 0:363) 
+ 12d{aiaA('s + aiO^cA + bAciol + Aa6,«3cf + CjCiWiSJ + C3Cs//ia2) 

- GOd{aAbaCiCi + biCiCsQias + da^aAb^ 

- 24rf(aiAja3ts + ai6A<^i + bicAoi + biCidal + CjCiCa^f + CaaiCsfil) 
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+ l2daAc,{d,c, + c,a, + aA) + 8(i;e? + clal + albl) 
~ 27{alblc\ + alb^cl) - SfiiCiCjajagfta 

- 12(&Jcfcsas + blclasb, + clala^bi + c^lbiCi + d^lbiCi + alblc^a^) 
+ 24(aiJi6|e? + a,Ci<^bl + ijCaC?a| + ftjajt^Cj + CaCadjil + Cafisfijaj) 

+ 6(aAc! + isCifla + CsO^fti) (ajftjCi + aa^iCs) 

- S(at/^ict + blclal + ctf^^T) 

+ IS^aibiOsb^CiCi + ftsCsiiCiWaffj + CaSiCaaA^i) - 12{afisazC,cl 

+ c!i6j6|Cjc5 + ijCsCjeisol + b^Csbaaial + daidbsbl + C3«iaa6i&|) 

+ 4(a5VS + a^bl + b^gal + blaiC^ + c|aiSf + clbial) 

+ Ga,hiCi{aJtaCi +a3biCi) - 6aJ>3Cs{aACi + ftjCifls + CsaJ),) + afhlcl. 

Ill like maiiner can be calculated the quantity multiplied by m' 
in any of the coefficients. I have thought it needless to take the 
trouble of verifying that the coefS.cient of tn.' in D, for example, is 

201. By the help of the preceding Articles we can obtain the 
equation of any of the systems of three right lines which pass 
through the nine points of inflexion. This problem is equivalent 
to determining X:^ so that XU + /iH shall represent three right 
lines. But when this is the case the same system must also be 
represented by the Hessian of AU + /iK, or by 

(36SXV + ST\^' + 4S>') U + {108X^ - mSX,i' - T/v)!!. 
\: fi is then determined by the equation 

X ^ SfiSXy + STXn^ + 4SV 
fi 108X' - 36SXm= - '!>= ' 
or 27\' - 18SAV - TX^' - Sy = 0. 

Now this equation, treated by the ordinary methods (see Lacroix, 
Complement, § 20), gives 

2-= V^'± V^'± V^'", 
where s, s", s'" are the roots of the equation 

739^^ - 972Ss= + 4328=^ - T= = 0, 
or {9z - iSy = T' - US\ 

To each of the four values of X ; /;< thus obtained corresponds one 
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of the four systems of right lines, which we have seen (Art. 147) 
may be drawn through the nine points of inflexion. 

202, We proceed now to calculate the equation R = 0, which 
expresses the condition that the general equation of the third de- 
gree should represent a cubic with a double point. This is to 
eliminate the variables between the three equations 



dx 



dy 



dz 



= 0. 



M. Hesse has given the following method of performing this 
elimination, which may also he extended so as to solve the pro- 
blem of eliminating the variables between any three equations of 
the second degree. 

We have seen (Art. 84) that any double point on the curve U 
is also a double point on the curve H ; it must, therefore, also 
satisfy the equations 

dn ^ dB. ^ '^I^^Q 



dx 



dy ' 



dz 



Now between these six homogeneous equations, which are satis- 
fied for the double points, we can eliminate the six quantities 
x\ y^, z^, xy, yz, zx, as if they were independent variables, and the 
equations linear functions of them. The required result is there- 
fore the following determinant: 

K, = Oi, bi, Ci, Ca, Ca, d, 

Oj, Aj, Cj, bi, d, bi, 

«3. h, C3, d, e„ Cj, 

ai, hi, Ci, aj, 83, d, 

%. bsi Cj, hi, d, ba, 

as, bs. Cai d, C|, ( 
The actual calculation, however, of this determinant in terms of 
the coefiicienta of the originaJ equation is a work of no small la- 
bour ; and I have found it more convenient in practice to use the 



old-fashioned method of elimination. We substitute ii 



dU 



dz 

dx' dy ' 
multiply the four results together, and then express the sym- 



sively the cO' 



of each of the intersections of -^ 
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metric functions of the co-ordinates in terms of the coefficients of 

dx' dy' 

working out the result, when M. Aronhold's publication o£ the form 

of R suggested to me a shorter process. 

203. If we were to form the equation of the four tangents 
drawn from any point of a cubic to the curve, it is easy to see that 
the only case when this equation can have two equal factors is 
when the curve has a double point, since a cubic has no double 
tangents. Let us now suppose, in the first place, that the oiigin 
is on the curve, and Cg = 0. The equation of the curve is 
(aia!^+ ZaiX'^y+ Zbixy'^ + h^y') + 3(%iB' + %ixy + b^y'')s 

And the tangents drawn from the origin are represented (Art. 79) 
by the equation 

3(ffl3fl;^ + 'id.ty + b^y-)'' - ^{CiX + c^y) («!«' + 5a-je''y + 5b,xy' + biy^), 
or, {Sal - 4a,<i,)«' + 6 {aA + 2d^ - 2b,c, ~ 2a,c,) a;Y + 

A{3a4-3a,Ci-e,ai)a:h/+i(3b^d-3b,G^-b^G,)a:y^ + {3bl-ic.,h)y'=0. 
Now the condition that this equation, 

Aa;* + iBx^y + GCxhf + iDxy^ + Eji* = 0, 
should have equal roots, being 
(AE - 4BD + 3C')= = 27(ACE + 2BCD - AD' - EB» - C')= ; 

if wc substitute for AB, &c. their values, Ve shall have a function 
of the twelfth degree in the coefficients, which is the result of 
making Cj = in R, and which, therefore, gives us all the terras 
of R which do not contain %. To obtain the other terms, we 
shall suppose that the equation has been given in the general 
form, and that the absolute term has been made to vanish by 
transformation of co-ordinates, then, x'y being a point on the 
curve, the new coefficients, expressed in terms of the old, are 

a^- as + a,x' + a^y, 63=^3 + b^x + b^', d = d + <h.x' + b,y' ; 
Ci = c, + a^as"^ + 2a^'y' + b^y'^ ^- 2a^' + 2dy ; 
c^ = Cj + <hx'~ + 2b\xy + h^y^ \ 2dx' + 2b^' ; 
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and we can foresee that if we make these substitutions in the par- 
tial value of R we shall be able to ged rid oix'i/ by the equation 
Oi^'* + Sfljic'y + Zb,dy^ + b.^"^ + Stij*'' + Mx'y + Sb^'^ 

+ 3c,y + Scs/ = - C3, 
and shall thus obtain the complete value of R. 

Now when we calculate the quantity AE - 4BD + 3C^ we 
find it to be 

12[d* - 2d\biCi + c-i/Xi + "s&s) + 3d(asJaCi + aj6iCa) + d{aJisCi + SjCOj) 
+ aJ)^C\<h - (aiCi^s + a,b,c\ + b^c^ + ^atTjC?) 
- {aJ},CiCi + bida^Us + a^ajbib^ + {b\c\ + c^ + al^ia)]. 
But the reader will perceive that the quantity within the brackets 
is precisely what S becomes when in it Cj is made = 0. 

If we calculate in like manner the value of 

ACE + 2BCD - AD= - EB= - C^ 
we shall find it to be precisely what T becomes when in it e, is 
made = 0. The condition, therefore, that the cubic should have 
a double point becomes, when the origin is on the curve, 

(54s^ = t, 
where s and ( are what S and T become when in them c^ is made 
= 0. 

204. We have shown in the last Article by what substitutions 
the complete value of R can be obtained from this partial value, 
but we may evade this trouble by the following consideration : 

We have seen in Art. 198 that either of the conditions S = 0, 
T = expresses an absolute peculiarity of the curve, in no way 
dependent on the axes to which it is referred ; and that if S = 
for any one set of axes, the new S must consequently = how- 
ever the axes be transformed. It is plain, then, that however the 
axes be transformed, the new S and T must be equal to the old S 
and T multiplied by some numerical factor. And in the case 
where the transformation is made to parallel axes, since the co- 
efiicients ax,ai,b,,bi do not change at all, the new S and T must he 
absolutely equal to the old S and T. It follows, therefore, that 
the condition that a cubic should have equal roots is in general 

64 S= = T^. 
1 have verified this by the help of the terms of R, which I had 
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previously obtained by the direct process of elimination, and in- 
deed it was in this manner that I first found the value of T. 

205. It has been proved (Art. 158) that the anharmonic ratio 
is constant of the pencil of four tangents, whose equation is given 
in Art. 203 ; and it is desirable to express this ratio in terms of 
the coefficients of the general equation. Let a, j3, y, S he the 
four roots of a biquadratic equation, then tlic anharrnonic func- 
tion of the roots is one of the three quantities, 

(°-/3)(7-S) (a- y)W-S) (. - S) 03 - T) 

(.-■,)"0-S)' (.-S)0-7)' (.-ft(r-S)' 

It is easy to see that in order to express these we must first form 
the equation whose roots are «/3 + y^, ay + /3S, aS + py. Now if 
the given equation be 

Ax' + 4Ba:= + Gde" + 4D^ + E = 0, 
this equation will be (see Lacroix, Complement, § 20) 
A's'-6A=Ca'+A(16BD-4AE)z-(16AD= + 16EB=-24ACE)=0. 
We must next form the equation whose roots arc the diiferencca 
of the roots of this latter equation, this will give the equation 
whose rool^ arc („ - /:i) (7 - S), (a - 7) (/3 - g), (« - S) O - 7), 
and it will be found to be 

= Ay - 12A(AE - 4BD + dC')y 
±16v'{(AE-4BD+3C^)=-27(ACE + 2BCD-AD=-EB^~C0M. 
or putting, as before, 

AE - 4BD + 3C' = 12s, US' - T^ - B, 
Ay - 144ASi/ + 16v'(27R) = 0. 
Now the anharmonic functions in question are the ratios of the 
roots of this equation, and these will not alter if we increase all 
the roots in the same proportion, by substituting, for example, 
At/" 2(v'(3S); the equation then becomes 

i'-Ui±2\/f^)=^0. 
We see, then, that the anharmonic ratio in question depends 
solely on the quantity q-,, or, what is the same thing, on tlie quan- 
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' s^- 

where called the numerical characteristic of the curve. 

When S = the second term of the equation vanishes, and it 
takes the form f = const. ; the roots are therefore of the form 
t=^ e, t >=■ 9c, t = 6'c, where 6 is one of the imaginary cube roots 
of unity, and the ratio in question ia expressed by &. 

When T = 0, R = 64S% and the preceding equation becomes 
t' - Ui + 16 = 0, 
and has two equal roots. One, therefore, of the ratios in question 
becomes unity; the anharmonic becomes an ordinary harmonic 
ratio, and we learn that when the second Hessian of a cubic is the 
cabio itself, the four tangents from any point of the curve form a har- 
monic pencil. 

206. We have already alluded (Art. 165) to the problem to 
6nd the curve whose Hessian shall be the given cubic, and we see 
from Art. 198 that the solution is found by putting fi = 0, or 

108^^ - Z6Slm' - Tm" = 0, 
and that there are accordingly three cubics fulfilling the proposed 

We may arrive at the same conclusion by calculating the S 
and T of the Hessian. This may be done as follows. We have 
proved 
H{/U + mH) = (36S^m + STltW + 4Sw) U 

■i-(108Z^-36S^m=-Tm=)H. 
But if we write H = U„ H, = HU, = 4S=U - TU^, we may, by the 
help of this equation, eliminate U, and we have 
H(;U + otH) = I432S'?' + 36ST^=m + (3T^ - 144S');m^] U, 

+ (mSl'm + 3Tto= + 4S=m=)H,. 
But lU + mil represents the same curve as {IT + iS'm) Ui + ^H, ; 
if therefore we write I = mi, 4S'm = li~- m,T, wc find 
H(^iUi + m,H,) = |3(T» - iSS')llm, 

+ 6T(72S" ' T')W, + 3 (T^ - 48S0V|Ui 
+ {It - 3(T^ ^ 48S^);,™?- 2T(72S' - T=)mJiHi. 
Identifying this with the equation 
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H(i,U, + m,H,) = (36S,!;m, + STAmf + ilS;ii.;)n, 

+ (108? - 36S,i,m; - T.mg H„ 
wc have 

8,-9 (T- - 48S'), T, . 216T(72S' - T"). 

Now if we write the characteristic of the first curve, -fj^ = a 
that of the second curve wiil be 

64Si __ 27 „-(l - n) 
T; * {8 - 9a)- ' 

which gives a cubic equation to determine a wbcii the character- 
istic of the second curve is known. 

It may be proved in like manner that 

S{W + 6mH) = S;* + Tl'm + 2iSH'm^ + iSThn^ + (T^ - iSS^mS 
T{IU + 6mH) = Tl^ + 96Sn'm + SOSTl'm^ + 20THW 

+ 2iOTSH'm* + 48(ST= + 96S*);m^ + 8(72S^T - T-^. 
Hence through the nine points of intersection of U and H can be 
drawn four systems of right lines, four cubics fulfilling the condi- 
tion S = 0, and six harmonie cubics, as from the property of Art. 
205 I call the cubics which fulfil the condition T = 0. 

If we form R (ZTI + 6mH) by calculating US' - T^ the result 
will be found 

R(;* - 24Sfm' - 8T;m^ - 48SW)', 
as we might have foreseen, since, if the curve U have not a double 
point, the only cubics with double points which can be drawn 
through the points of inflexion are the four systems of right linos. 

207. Whenacubichas a cuspthreo of the tangents which can be 
drawn from any point of it coincide with the line joining that point 
to the cusp ; hence the conditionsfor a cusp are, that the biquadratic 
in Art. 203 should have three roots equal ; and these conditions 
are S = 0, T = 0. If we wish to know how many cubics of the 
third class can be drawn through seven given points, the equation of 
a system ofcubics through seven given points is /A+ mB + JiC = 0, 
and we must dctemiinG l:m, I in, so that the coetBcients shall sa- 
tisfy the equations S = 0, T = 0. But since one of these equations 
is of the fourth, and the other of the sixth degree, in the co- 
efficients, it appears that the problem admits of twenty-four so- 
lutions. 

2 c 
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208. It seems desirable to add something as to the method of 
ohtaining the two conditions whicli must be fulfilled in order that 
an equation of tlic third degree should be resolvable into the pro- 
duct of one of the first degree by one of the second. Mr. Cayley 
has remarked (Cambridge and Dublin Journal, i. 103), that if 
U = PV; then H(U) is of the form P(pV + <rF'). If we have 
"P = h -i- my + nz, 



then j 



= (CF - EO l^ + (AF - D^)m' + (AC - 






+ 2(ED-AE)m« + 2(BE-CD)«/+2(DE-BF);m; 
ff = 4 (AE^ + CD' + FE^ - ACF - 2BDE) ; 
or p = is the condition that the right line should touch the conic, 
and (7 = the condition that the conic should break up into two 
right lines. It will be found also that in this case S (U) = L^, 
T(U) - 8L% so that H + U V(S) will be a perfect cube. It fol- 
lows also from the equation 

H = pU + <tP% 



and hence 



da; 

d^ ' 
dH. _ dK 
(J.v dy 



das 



f Zl<7V\ 



-mp 



dx 



- =0; 



., a,, b„ a„ (/, c„ 
i, ii, 63, d, b- Cs, 

, Sa, bi, Sa, d, Ci, 

aj, b,, bi, d, hi, c, 

where the equation denotes the result of putting = all the Cfteen 

determinants formed by taking any four vertical columns. So, 

in like manner, wc may obtain two other sots of determinants by 

^ . . dTJ dR. dU dU dU dhl -.^ ^Al. ■ . 
substitutma -^, t- tor -j-, ^— , or -—, -^- It would be mte- 
° dz ds dai dx dy dy 

resting to verify that these are all equivalent only to two indepen- 
dent conditions, but I am unable to do this, having, until the oc- 
casion of writing this, omitted to consider the case where a cubic 
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breaks up into a riglit line and a conic. And for tlie same reason 
I cannot be positive tbat these conditions, which are of tlie eighth 
degree in the coefficients, are the simplestwhich may be obtained. 
1 had supposed tliat it would be possible to obtain conditions of 
the sixth degree in the coefficients by the method of Art. 203, 
that is, by forming the conditions that the biquadratic there given 
should have two distinct pairs of equal roots; but unfortunately 
this is not necessarily the case when the equation breaks up into 
factors ; it will be true when the origin is a point on the conic, 
but not so, if the origin be anywhere on the right line. 

I may add, that if Ci, Cj, Cs be all = 0, the origin is a double 
point, and the condition that the cubic should have a second 
double point is of the fifth degree in the coefficients, and enters as 
a factor into the coefficients in R of the lowest powers of c„ Cj, Cj.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

CURVES OF THE FOURTH DEOREE, 

E is no difficulty in seeing how curves of the fourth 
degree are to be classified. If they have no multiple point they 
will bo of the twelfth class ; but they may have a triple point, in 
which case they will be of the sixth, fifth, or fourth class, accord- 
ing as the tangents at the triple point are either all distinct, or two 
coincident, or all three coincident; or else the curve may have 
one, two, or three double points, any or all of which may be 
cusps; and the class of the curve will accordingly vary from the 
third to the tenth inclusive. Two of the double points may unite 



' This section ia derived from a memoir of M. Aronbold's, published in Crelle's Jour- 
nal, voL jtsxix. p. 140. M. Aronhold'a paper being praliininary loa piviniised larger one, 
contains chiefl; theorems mthoiit proof; and I must confess that the proot^ and dc>- 
Telopmeula which I have flocordingly been obliged to supply, savonr rather of hrnte for(« 
than of science. In eveiything relating to the manipulation of detomiinants, matlicmo- 
lics are making tapid progress, aaJ no doubt there "ivill soon be published easier methods 
of arriving at the results here given. 
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into such a point as that noticed, p. 29, the tangent at which 
meets the curve in four consecutive points. 

Or, if wo choose to classify these curves according to the num- 
ber of their infinite branches, we can see that the line at infinity 
meets the curve either in four real points, four imaginary, or in 
two real and two imaginary ; the line at infinity may be a tangent 
or a double tangent, or may touch at a point of inflexion or oscu- 
lation. Or again, there might be one or two multiple points at 
infinity. There would be no difficulty in making a table of all 
the varieties which might thus arise, but it is useless to take up 
space with it here, as we are not in a position to give an analysis 
of the figures of all possible curves of the fourth degree. 

Comparatively little attention having been given by geometers 
to curves of the fourth order, we shall give in this Chapter the 
few general properties which have been obtained, and shall add 
some notices of those particular curves whicli have received dis- 
tinctive names, 

210. We have already given (p. 71) the method of finding the 
curve (H) of the sixth degree, which determines the twenty-four 
points of inflexion of a curve ofthe fourth degree, and have given 
(p. 89) the equation of the curve which passes through the points 
of contact of its twenty-eight double tangents; we have given 
(p. 101) the general equation of its reciprocal, which there led us 
to the property that the tangents at the twenty-four points of in- 
flexion touch a curve of the fourth class. We proceed now to 
give some theorems relative to the double tangents of the curve. 

211. Let /s,y be any two ofthe double tangents, then the 
equation ofthe curve must be of the form 

/cyU = V=, 
where U and V are functions of the second degree ; but this may 
also be written in the foi-m 

xy{\^ + 2XV + \^xy) = (V + \3!y)\ 
Now we can determine X so that U + 2XV + 'X^xy shall represent 
two right lines, and it will be seen that this will give an equa- 
tion ofthe fifth degree for X; hence in five different ways the 
given equation can be brought to the form 
watyz = V ; 
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and we sec that through the four points of contact of any two double 
tangents can be described five conic sections, each of which also passes 
through the four points of contact of two other double tangents. 

We can take — ^ — difFerent pairs of double tangents ; each 
of these pairs gives rise to five conic sections, but each conic sec- 
tion may arise from any one of six different pairs of double tan- 
gents : hence there may be described 315 conies, each passing through 
eight of the points of contact of double tangents to a curve of the fourth 
degree.* 

212. We shall form a scheme of these 315 conies: we denote 
the first twenty-six double tangents by the letters of the alphabet, 
addingthc symbols ip, i^ for the twenty -seventh and twenty- eighth ; 
and we denote by abed tlie conic passing through the eight points 
of contact of the double tangents a, b, c, d. We must first prove 
that if abed, abef, be two of the conies, then cdt:f will be another. 
For, by the last Article we shall have 

and, substituting the value of V derived from this equation, the 
equation of the curve becomes 

},*a^b' + c^d^ + e^f - 2X'abcd - 2cdef- 2\^efah = 0, 
or Icdef^ (cd + ef- \'ab)\ Q. E. D. 

Again, m abed, abef he two of the conies, aceg cannot be ano- 
ther unless the curve have a double point. For we have seen that 

the conic through the points of contact of abed is Xab + ^ {cd- ef) ; 
but if aeeff be another conic, then the conic through abed must 
likewise be /iue + - (hd - eg) ; hence 

Xab + T-(cd - ef) = f-iac + - (lid ~ eg). 



* M. Pliickec first noticed the possibility ofbiin^ng an equation of tlia foui-tli degree 
to the form wiyi = V i but le iastily inferred that tiie ws points of contact of any 
Uii'ee double tangents lie on a conic, and thence drew an evroneons cnncluaoii as to the 
total number of conies passing through eight poinfB of contact of double tangenla. (See 
Theorie dor Algebraisciien Cun-en, p. 246). 
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e, therefore, is passes either tlirougli ad or be, and it is plain then 
that one or other of these points must be a double point on the 
c^rve iX'abcd = (X'ab + cd- efy. 

It is in like manner proved that if abef, acmn be two oonios, the 
diagonals of the quadrilateral efmn pass, one through ad,, and the 
other through he. 

213. Attending to these two remarks, we form the following 
scheme, which has nothing arbitrary in it but the notation: 
ahcd, abef, abgh, allj, ahkl, acmn, acop, acqr, aest, aduv, 
adwx^adyz, ad^>p, aemu, aeow, aeqi/, aes^, afnv, afpv, afrz, 
aji'p, agmx, agov, agrf, agty, ahnw, ahpu, oJig\p, ahsz, axmz, 
aiqv, aiptji, aitw, ajny, ajru, ajo\p, ajsj!, aktmp, akse, ak.pt/, 
akrw, alnip, allu, aloz, alqx, bcuv, bcwx, bays:, be^tp, hilmn, 
bdop, bdqr, bdsl, bene, bepx, berz, beiip, bfum, bfow, bfqy, 
bfsf, bgnw, bgpu, hgqtp, bgsui, bhmx, Ihov, bhr<p, bhty, bmy, 
biru, bio^, hisx, bjmz, bjqv, hjpi^, bjtw, bknip, bktu, bkoz, 
bkqx, blm'p, blsv, blpy, blrw, cdef, cdgh, cdij, cdkl, cenu, 
cepw, eery, cet<^, cfmv, cfox, efqz, cfs\p, cgnx, cgpv, cgq^, 
cgsy, chmw, chou, chrjp, chts, dm, cio^, drv, ci3w, cjmy, 
cyji/i, ejqu, cjta, ehvp, ckoy, ckqw, cktv, dm^, dsu, dpz, 
drx, demv, deox, deqz, desip, dfnu, d/pw, dfry, dftip, dgmw, 
dgou, dgnp, dgtz, dhnx, dhpv, dhq^, dhsy, dimy, dip^, diqu, 
ditx, djnz, djoip, djrv, djaw, dkm^, dksu, dkpz, dkrx, dlw^i, 
dloy, dlqw, ditv, efgh, ^ij, efkl, egqt, egra, egux, egvw, 
ekmp, ehno, ehyip, ekz^, dot, eips, duz, dm/, ejmr, ejnq, 
ejx<^, ejiinp, ekor, ekpq, eku\fi, ekv^, dmt, elns, elwz, ehsy, 
fff^P' /?"". fgy^f /i'^^i fHt> /^ra. /Am^, fhvw, fimr, finq, 

fiH' fiH< fjci^ fjp«' fj^> fpy< ff^^, /*"*. /^ws. ff^^'y, 

/^. J¥i' fi'-'P' A*' S'^y- 9^^' 9m^ 9W' 9^^> ^""y. 

gjms, gjnt, gjuf, gjvip, gkos, gkpt, gkw^, ghsip, glmq, glnr, 

gluy, glvz, hims, hirii, hiut^, hivip, Jyoq, hjpr, hjxz, hjwy, 

hkmq, hknr, kkuy, hkvz, hlos, hlpt, hlwi^, hlmip, ijkl, ikqs, 

ikrt, ihyf, ikz\p, ilmo, Unp, iluw, ilvx, jkmo, jknp, jkuw, 

jkvx, jlqs, jlrtf jly<^, ji^, mnop, mnqr, mnsl, mouw, movx, 
mp^z,mpy>p,mqi>z, mquy, mmfjmrwptmsuip, msvip, miws, mtasy, 
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noy^p, nozip, npuw, npvx, nqivtp, nqx(j), nruy, nrvz, nswz, nsxy, 
niu^, rdvtp, opqr, opst, oqwy, oqwz, oruip, orvip, osw^, osaup, 
otuz, obey, 'pfp^'i P^^> p^^^i prxz, psuz, psvy, plwip, ptaiifi, 
qrst, qsstp, qsy^, qtux, qtvw, rmsc, rsme, rty4>, rlsip, uvwa;, 
uvyz, uv^]p, wxyz, ww<p-^,yz^^. 

These coeics may be divided in more ways than I have had 
patience to count, into sets of seven passing througli all the points 
of contact Eor e-^. ample, a6c(i, efgh, ijkl, mnop, qrst, iiVWic,yz<pTp. 
And for the pan tfgh ijkl we might substitute efij, ghkl, or for 
the pair efgli, mnop we might substitute ehmp,fgno, &c.* 

214 RI Pluckci h'is given the following example (Theorie, 
p. 247) to show that the twenty-eight double tangents may be all 
real. He takes an equation of a curve having three double points, 
for example : 

a- it- x^) (^ - 1) (^ ^ i) - 2 {f + ^{^ - 2)}^ = 0, 
which is represented by the dark curve 
in the figure. Now the equation 

Q,±k = 
denotes a curve not meeting H in any 1 
finite point, which deviates the less 
from the form of the curve ii the less 
we suppose k; and which, according 
to the sign we give k, is either altoge- 
ther within or altogether without the | 
eurve Q. In the case when it is alto- 
gether within Ji, it is easy to see that 
the curve consists of four meniscus- 
shaped ovals, each of which has its own double tangent, and be- 
sides, any of the six pairs of ovals has four common tangents. 




■" My atlention maa directed lo ttia question by the following note of M. Hesse's 
(Crelle, vol. 40, p. 260). He says that he was lad to foresee the possibility of forming 
an equation of the fourteenth degree, satisfied for the firty-ais points of contact, from his 
knowledge of the fact that these points lie on a system of aeyen conies. " Ich kann 7 
Kegelscbnitte angeben, welche durch sammtlicbe Beriihrungspuncte hindurchgehen, nichC 
auf die Wtise, wie der unrichtige PKeiersche Satz iiber die Kegelschitte, welohe die 
Curve in den Beriihrungapuncten schneideii sollen, vermutlien Hesse, sondem anf eine 
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This example is also Instructive, as suggesting how curves of 
the fourth degree and twelfth class are to be subdivided. We saw 
(Chap. III. Sect. III.) that curves of the third degree were either 
altogether continuous, or bipartite, that is to say, consisting of a 
continuous infinite part, together with an oval or the projection 
of an oval. Here we see that curves of the fourth degree may 
have four (and I suppose any smaller number of) separate parts, 
and they may be subdivided accordingly. 

215. From the consideration that any curve which meets an 
oval once must meet it again, we can obtain a limit to the num- 
ber of ovals which a curve of any degree can possess; just as 
(p. 31) we obtained a limit to the number of its double points. A 
curve of the third degree cannot have two ovals, for then the line 
joining a point on one to a point on the other would meet the 
curve in four points. A curve of the fourth degree, if it have four 
ovals, can have no other point; for then the conic through this 
point and one on each of the four ovals would meet the curve in 
nine points. So in like manner a curve of the fifth degree cannot 
have more than six ovals, though it may have an infinite branch 
besides. And when a curve of the fifth degree has so maiiy ovals, 
each must be altogether external to all the rest. For if there bo 
any point within both the first and second, the line joining this 
to a point within the third would meet the curve In six points. 
Every pair of ovals must then have four common tangents, and 
we can thus account for 60 of the 120 double tangents of a curve 
of the fifth degree. 

216. We have nothing to add as to the general properties of 
curves of the fourth degree and twelfth class. Of curves with a 
double point, the most interesting case is when that point is a 
point of inflexion on both the branches which pass through it ; 
that is to say, when both its tangents meet the curve in four con- 
secutive points. If, in general, we look for the locus of harmonic 
means on radii drawn through a double point on the curve 

gRQZ andera Art, die idi wegen ihrec Weitlauftigktit hier nioht angeben kann." I do not 
know whafher M. Hesse's conies are the same as mine, for, as lie speaks of his conies as 
qiute different fi-om M. Fliieker's, perhaps in M. Hesse's method the eight poinls vfhioh lie 
on a conic may belong to eiglit different double tangenls. 
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M, + Ms + Mj = 0, we find, as at p. 1 39, Mj + Smj = ; when, there- 
fore, Ms ia a factor in u^, the locus becomes a right hne, and the 
double point enjoys propertiee such as those possessed by the 
points of inflexion of cubics. The points of contact of tangents 
from it lie in a right line, and the curve may be projected so as 
that this point should become a centre, or else so that all chorda 
parallel to a given line should be bisected by a fixed diameter. 
In the latter case the form of the equation is, in general, 

y(« -«)(«- S) - ± A («- 0) («-<<)(«-«)(» -/), 

and there is no difficulty in discussing, as in Sect. iii. of the last 
Chapter, the different possible forms of curves included in this 
equation, and the different possible forms of their projections. 

Curves of the fourth degree with two double points may all 
bo projected, by a real or imaginary transformation, to the class 
discussed, p. 125, where the double points arc the two imaginary 
circular points at infinity. From each of the double points may 
be drawn a pencil of four tangents to the curve, and it follows 
from the property proved, p. 126, that the anharmonic functions 
of the two pencils are equal. 

217. Curves of the fourth degree with three real double points 
are all included in the equation 

x'y' + y^z^ + z^x^ + lanjz (Aar + B^ + Cs) = ; 
the pairs of tangents at the double points being (Art. 42) 

»/= + s' + 'ikyz = 0, 2= + iE' + 2B2a! = 0, ic^ + y= + %Qmy = ; 
and the form of these equations shows (^Conies, p. 244) that these 
six tangents all touch the same conic. When the curve has three 
double points it has, by the general theory (see p. 91), six points 
of inflexion, and four double tangents ; and if the double tangents 
be represented by t, u, v, w, the equation of the curve may be 
written in the form 

(i + M* + «* + w* = 0. 

For, throwing the equation into the form 

((" + m' + b" + m' - 2(M - 2uv - 2vw - 2wt - 2tv - 2uwy = Qiiuvv), 

it appears that C, u, v,w are double tangents to the curve, and it 

can immediately be verified that (( - n, v - tc), {i - v, u - w), 

2d 
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{t- w,u- v), are double points, and the equation containing im- 
plicitly eleven (= 14 - 3) constants is sufficiently general to repre- 
sent all curves of the fourth degree with three double points. 
The equation shows, then, that the eight points of contact of dou- 
ble tangents lie on the same conic. 

On the subject of the pairs of tangents which can be drawn 
from the double points to the curve, see a paper by Mr. Cayley 
(Cambridge and Dublin Journal, v. 148) ; when the points of 
contact of these lie three by three on two right lines, the equation 
can be reduced to the form 

{au (v+w-u)]i-i-{hv{w-i-u- v)\i + {cw 0* + I? - v,)\i = 0. 

When the curve has three cusps, then, in the first equation of 
this Article, A = B = C = -1, and the equation becomes 

X-' + y-^ + 2'^ = 0, 
the reciprocal of the class discussed, Art. 184. The equation 
shows that the three tangents at the cuspa meet in a point, as we 
can at once perceive by reciprocation. When the curve has two 
cusps and a node, the line joining the two points of inflexion, the 
line joining the two cusps, and the double tangent, all pass through 
the same point. 

Of curves with a triple point the most interesting case is when 
the three tangents coincide, and the equation takes the form 
<E'y = 3'; the curve has then, beside the triple point, no other 
singular point, save a point of undulation, and its reciprocal is a 
curve of similar nature. 

The properties of this curve may be discussed as in Sect. vr. 
of the last Chapter. 

218. It remains to mention some of the most remarkable spe- 
cies of curves of the fourth degree. 

We have already mentioned (p. 122) some of the properties 
of the ovals of Des Cartes. These are, in general, curves of the 
sixth class, having the two imaginary circular points for cusps. 
They consist of a pair of conjugate ovals, the two ovals answering 
to the double sign in the equation p ± mp = c. It can easily be 
seen geometrically that a Cartesian oval may be considered as the 
locus of the vertex of a triangle whose base angles move on two 
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given circles, while the two sides pass tlirougli the centres of the 
circles, and the base passes through a fixed point on the line join- 
ing tliem. If the axis meet the curve in the four points A, B, C, D, 
the three foci will be the pointa where the axis is cut, so that 
AF.FB = CF.FD, or so that AF.FO = BF.FD, or so that 
AF,FD = EF.FC.* 

If any line meet a Cartesian oval in four points, the sum of their 
fow distances from any focus is constarit ; for the polar equation of 
the curve is of the form 

p'-2(<i + icoaa.) p + c=-0; 

and if we eliminate w between this and the equation of an arbi- 
trary right line, we get a biquadratic for p, of which ~ 4a is the 
second term. 

When in the preceding equation c = 0, the equation becomes 
p =a + b cosai, the origin is a double point, and the curve is of 
the fourth class, and is the " limagon de Pascal." It may evi- 
dently be generated by taking a constant length on the radii vec- 
tores to a circle from a point on it. 

When b= a, the equation becomes of the form joi = B*cos^w; 
the origin is a cusp, and the curve is the cardioide, a curve gene- 
rated by adding or subtracting a portion equal to the diameter on 
the radii vectores to a circle from a point on it. We shall men- 
tion some other properties of this curve in the next Chapter. 

219. We have also mentioned already (p. 127) some of the 
properties of the OBo/a 0/ Ctw^'m, or the locus of the vertex of a 
triangle, when the base and rectangle under sides is given. The 
origin being the middle point of the base, the polar equation is 

p* - 2c^p'cos2(D + c* = wi'. 
The circular points at infinity are double points of the nature of 
those discussed. Art. 216, and the curve is of the eighth class. 



• On the subject of Carteiian oi-ats, see Cliaales, Aperjii Historique, p. 35 
lei, Nuuveaus Memoiree de Bruielles, lom. v. M. Chasles only noticed tha 
cular points wete double points, itnd accordingly speaks of tht^ curves as of 
class, and, straiigely enough, nu torwction of this oversight appears to have 
Hfjied until Mr. Caylej's paper, LiouTille, voJ. xv. p. 354. 
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If c* = m', the equation becomes p' = 2c^ cos 2<u, the origin 
ia a double poiut, and the curve is 
the lemniscata ofBffi-nouiUi, consist- 
ing of two ovals joined into a kind 
of figure of 8. This is represented 
by the dark curve on the figure; 
when m is leas than c, Cassini's ovals 
consist of two conjugate ovals with- 
in the parts of this figure ; when m is greater than e, of one conti- 
nuous oval outside it. 

This lemniscata is the locus of the foot of the pcrpcndiculac 
from the centre on the tangent to an equilateral hyperbola. The 
locus, in general, of the foot of the perpendicular froni the centre 
of any conic on the tangent is obviously 

p" = a' cos'w + 6' sin'w, 
a curve having the oiigin for a double point, and the two circular 
points at infinity for ordinary double points. 

As a generalization of the ovals of Cassini, we might seek the 
locus of a point, the product of whose distances from m given 
points shall be constant; and when the m points are the vertices 
of a regular polygon, the polar equation referred to the centre of 
the polygon is easily seen to he 

psm _ 2ap". coswid) + a"" = fi"", 
becoming, when a = b, p™ = 2a'"cosm(i>. 

220. Another remarkable curve of the fourth degree is the 
conchoid of Nicomedea, invented by that geometer for the solution 
of the problem of finding two mean proportionals. It is gene- 
rated by taking on the radius vector from a fixed point to a 
fixed line MN, a portion RP of given length on either side of the 
right line. The curve admits of an obvious mechanical descrip- 
tion, since we have only to imagine OR to be a grooved rule 
capable of turning round O, while the point R is made to slide 
along another grooved rule MN ; then a pencil placed at any fixed 
point P of the rule OR will describe the conchoid. The polar 
equation of the curve is immediately found, and is, if OA = p, 
RP = in, (p ^ jtt^ cosiu = p, 
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or, in rectangular co-ordinates, 

ni'x' = (^> - «)= (j^' + i/Y. 
The form of the equation ahowa that the line MN (p - ^) touches 
at a double point at infinity, and there meets tbe curve in four 
consecutive points; and since at this point MN is the only tan- 
gent, it is a point resulting from the union of two double points. 
The point O is also a double point, the tangente at which arc 
given by the equation 

PY + (;>= - m=) a;' = 0. 




It will therefore be a node, conjugate point, or cusp, accoriling as 
m is greater, less than, or equal to p. The dark figure represents 
the case when the curve has a node ; the dotted figure denotes the 
case when p is greater than m. The curve is of the lifth class 
when p = m, otherwise of the sixth. 



CHAPTER V, 



TRANSCENDENTAL CURVES. 

221. We have hitherto exclusively discussed equations re- 
ducible to a finite number of terms involving positive integer 
powers of *■ and y; it remains to mention something of the pro- 
perties of curves represented by transcendental equations. Since 
these involve functions only expressible by an infinite series of 
algebraical terms, all transcendental curves may be considered as 
curves of infinite degree ; they may be cut by any right line in 
an infinity of points, and must have an infinity of multiple points 
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and multiple tangents. There is then no room for a general 
theory of the singularities of these curves, and it is only necessary 
to mention the names and principal properties of some of the 
most remarkable of them. We may notice, in passing, a class of 
equations, called by Leibnitz interacendental, or which Involve the 
variables with exponents not commensurable with any rational 
number ; for example, y ~ ar". Here, as we successively substitute 
for \/ 2 the series of rational fractions which approximately ex- 
press the value of the radical, we shall find a series of algebraic 
curves of constantly Increasing degree, more and more nearly re- 
sembling the figure of the required curve, but not accurately ex- 
pressing it as long as the degree of the curve Is finite. We pass 
on to the cycloid, which holds the first place among transcenden- 
tal curves, both for historical interest and for the variety of Its 
physical applications. This curve is generated by the motion of 
a point on the circumfei-ence of a circle which rolls along a right 
line. Let A be the point where the motion commences ; then. In 
any position of the generating circle, if ^ be the generating point, 
we must have the arc pm = Am, and denoting the angle pern by 
^, and cm, the radius of the circle, by a, we shall have 

y = a{l - cos ^), x= a{<p- sin <f} ; 
whence, eliminating, we shall have the equation of the curve, 




It is, however, generally more convenient to retain ^, and to con- 
sider the curve as represented by the two equations given above. 
It is easily seen that the form of the curve Is that represented in 
the figure ; and since the circle may roll on indefinitely in either 
direction, that the curve consists of an Infinity of similar portions, 
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and that there is a cusp at the point of union of any two such 
portions. 

Let mpn be the position of the generating circle correspond- 
ing to the highest point of the cycloid, then since Am = arc pm, 
AM = MPN, we have Mot = ^P = arc PN ; or the curve is gene- 
rated by producing the ordinates of a circle until the produced 
part be equal to the corresponding arc, measured from the extre- 
mity of the diameter. Denoting the angle PCN by 9, the curve 
referred to the axes AM, MN is represented by the equations 
2( = «(! + COS0) a;= a(e + sin0). 

222. We can readily see how to draw a tangent to the curve, 
for at any instant of the motion of the generating circle, m (ita 
lowest point) is at rest, and the motion of every point of the cir- 
cle is for the moment the same as if it described a circle about m ; 
hence the normal to the locus ofp must pass through in, and its 
tangent must always be parallel to NP. The same thing appears 

analytically for -j- = ^ ~ — = cot J0 ; the tangent therefore 

makes with the axis of le an angle the complement of CNP, 
which is I ^. 

It is so easy to give geometrical proofs of some of the principal 
properties of the cycloid that we add them here. The area of the 
curve is tliree times the area of the generating circle. For the ele- 
ment of the external area ipji'rr' <= pp'tt' = PP'QQ') is equal to the 
element of the area of the circle; the whole external area, there- 
fore, AENFB, is equal to the area of the circle ; and therefore 
the internal area, ANB, is three times the area of the circle. 

The arc Np of the cycloid is double NP the chord of the circle. 

For it is easy to see that the triangle PP'L is isosceles, and 
therefore that if a perpendicular, MK, he let fall on the base, 
PL the increment of the arc of the cycloid, is double PK the in- 
crement of the chord of the circle. 

Hence if s denote the arc of the cycloid, b the diameter of the 
generating circle, x the abscissa NQ from the vertex ; then the 
equation of the curve is s' = ibw, a form useful in Mechanics. 

The raditis of curvaiure is double the normal. 

For the triangle formed by two consecutive normals has its 
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sides parallel to those of the triangle MPP', but the base of the 
first triangle is equal "to PL, and, as we have just proved, is dou- 
ble PK, the base of the second; hence the radius of curvature is 
double MP. 

The evoluie of the ct/cloid is an equal cycloid. 

For if we suppose a circle touching the base at tn, and passing 
through B, the centre of curvature, it is equal to the generating 
circle, and the arc, mR, is equal to NP = jiD ; honce the locus of 
It is the cycloid described by the circle mRn rolling on the base 
EF." 




* The foilovring ehetch uf the history of the cycldd is abridged fram Montucla's His- 
tory of Mathematics, The first rotioTi of the cycloid occurs in the writings of the Cardinal 
Do Cuaa, who, io his attempts to ohtain the quadratDre of (he drole, was ted to imagine 
a tarda rolling along a right line until it had traversed on that line a portion equal (o its 
drcamfereiioe. The properties, however, of the curve generated by a point on the rolling 
i^le do not appear to have formed a subject of his inquiries. More thai^ a century after- 
wards it occurred to Mersenne, a French friar of the order of Minims, to conudcr the na- 
ture of the path described by a point on the rim of a wheel, and he obtained tbe more ob- 
vious proparfiea of the curve, such as that the length of the base is equal to the drcuoift- 
rence of the generating circle, and that the curve is generated by producing the ordinatcs 
of a circle imtit the produced part be equal to the arc Mersennc also attempted to obtain 
the qaadratui« of the curve, and, filing himself, proposed the problem to several other 
IDathematicians. Mean^^hile, on the other side of the Alps, the properties of the cycloid 
bad engaged the attention of Galileo, who, in a letter to Torricelli in 1639, in which he 
speatts of the curve as a graceful form for the arches of a bridge, claims an acquaintance 
vith the curve of ibrty years' standing. Galileo also endeavoured to compare the area of 
the cycloid wltli that of its generating circle, and, having exhausted hia geometry on the 
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We might also seek the locus of any point in the plane of the 
generating circle carried round with it ; when the point is inside 
the circle the locus is called the prolate cycloid ; when it is out- 
side it ia called the curtate cycloid : these loci are by some called 
trochoids. There is no difficulty in calculating their equation or 
in ascertaining their figures, but it does not seem worth while to 



I ot\s vain, hjul^rtcourse to the expedient of weighing tlie one agiunst the otlier. 

T nd f, n repeated expeiiment!, their ratio to he nearly, but not exactly, 3 l» 1, 
be concluded that it coutd not be expressed by raitiunal DamberB. Mr. J. S. Mil! (ia a 
passage n b s Logic, on which I cajinot lay my hand) erroneoualy represents Galileo's es- 
pe me ts to have been successful, and, if I remember right,looka on the proceediEgwith 
more complacency than I can regard it. Though it be true that all geometry ultimutely 
reposes on facts made known by the senses, still th^ are facts which form a neceasaiy 
part of every oiie'a observation, bo that the reader of a mathematical damonstratlon feeU 
Uiat he is not called on to Tec«ve anythuig on the evidence of the testimony of another, 
but that he ia himself able to bear independent testimony to the troth of what he reaiUsi 
but were the Galilean method of quadratures to become general, a mathwnatical treatise 
would be a list of isolated espeiimenls, the truth of which must be taken on trust by 
any reader not disposed to veiily them all foi' himself. And even were he to do so, all 
that he could be sure of (in the present instance, for example) would be, that the area 
of the cycloid differed from three times that of the circle by an amount less than a certain 
quantity depending on the possible errors of the experiment. And when the c;-cloid and 
the three di-cles had been found to balance each other m one pair of scales, it would stiil 
be wholly impossible to predict whether they would continue to do so, if tried by a more 
deheata instrument. Galileo's experiment has been defended by Gronin^us, from the 
example of Archimedes, who gave a quadrature of the parabola on mechanical prindples ; 
bnt in this demonstration Archimedes only made use of those abstract principles of Sta- 
tics, the truth of which must be recognised by all. He did not obtain by espedment a 
new physical fact, but derived by reasoning a new consequence from facta Imown to every 
one already. 

To return to the history of the cycloid : Mersenne proposed the problem of its quadra- 
ture to Koberval in the year 1623. The latter was at that time unequal to the task of 
its solution, bnt having devoted himself to the study otthe geometry of the Greeks, and 
of Archimedes in particular, he resumed the problem with success in 163t. Ho appears 
himself to have regarded bis acliievemeot with no small triumpli, tbough his sin years' 
gestation did not escape tiie sneers of his contemporaries. When Des Cartes was informed 
by Mersenne of Eoberval's discovery, be wrote back in rather a contemptuous tone, speak- 
ing of the theorem as a very pretty one, which he bad not noticed before, but still which 
could canae no difficulty to any moderately skilful geometer, aud enclosing at the same 
time a solution of the problem. Boberval, however, not being convinced that Des Cartes 
would have found the question so easy, had he not had the advantage of being infoi-med 
beforehand what its solution was, Des Cartes challenged him to find the method of draw- 
ing a tangent to the curve, he having himself, in the mean time, discovered the verj' aim- 
2 I 
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devote any space to them here. The method of drawing tangents 
given for the cycloid, apphes equally to these curves. These 
curves may (as the reader can easily sec) be generated by a point 
on the circumference of a circle rolling so that the arc fm shall 
be in. a constant ratio to the line Am. 

223. When the properties of the cycloid had been investi- 
gated, it was a natural extension to discuss the curve traced by a 



pie solution which wB have odnpted in liie test Tbe problem baffled Boberval, but was 
solved by lie celebrnl«d mathematidan Fermat, who was also included in Des Cartes' 
challenge. The same problems were afterwards independently solved by the Italian geo- 
meters; that of quadrature bj' Totricelli, and of tangents by VivianL Some other pro- 
perties of the cycloid were discovered in tbe following years, but it was in 1658 that the 
curro again engrossed the atlention of the mathematical world. The wonderful genius ot 
Pascal had been early lost lo geometry. In his twenty-fourth year, when be bad already 
^veii proof of ahilitjea suffldent to place him ia the first rank of mathematicians, he 
abandoned these unprofitable speculations, believing that preparation for eternity onght 
to engross all the t&oughts of an immortal bdng. For twelve years he maintained his 
Stem resolution, unfii attacked by the malady wbioh ultimately proved fatal to him. 
This disease commenced with a violent toothache, which totally deprived him of sleep. 
One night, as be was tossing in agonies of pain, his thoughts reverted to the subject of 
his early studies. A few sleepless nights sufficed to put him in possesion of a number of 
cm-ions properties of the cycloid, tlie quadrature and centre of gravity of any segment, the 
volume and surface of the solids formed by its revoluUon round either the base or the 
axis. Pascal was disposed to consign his discoi-erles to oblivion, but he yielded to tiie 

of religion were he to exhibit hi his own person tlie union of the moat sincere faith with 
tlie highest powers for mathematical investigations. Accordingly, under tiie assumed 
name of Dettonville, he published a challenge to tlie mathematicians of Europe, oftfering 
two piiMB for the solution of his problems. Tiiere were but two candidates for these 
prizes (Lalou^re and Wallis), but several distinguished georoetei's (Sluse.Ricci, Hnygheiis, 
Wren, Fermat), without competing fbr the piize, took the opi>ortunity of communicating 
their diacovenes, the most remarkable being Wren's discovery of the rectification of the 
curve. Laloufire's solutions were found erTOneous, and Pascal was spared tlie mortifica- 
tion of sedng Ills prize adjudged to a Jesuit. Wallis not being more succesefui, Fascal 
shortly afterwards published his " History of the Cycloid" in French and Latin, together 
viithhiaown solutions, also extending Wren's theorem, by reducing the recUfication of the 
curtate and prolate cycloids to elliptic arcs. Laloudre and Wallis both replied with trea- 
tises on the curve. Want of space compels me to omit other remarkable properOes of the 
curve, and I shall bring this long note to a close by mentioning Huyghens' discovery of 
the isochronism of oscillation in a cycloid, whence, in seeking the method of constraining 
a body to osdilate in a cycloid, he was led to the genei'al theory of evolutea, and to the 
deteiTOinatioa of the evoluto of the cycloid. 
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point connected with a circle rolling on ilie circumference of 
another. When the point is on the circumference of the rolling 
circle, the curve generated is called an epicycloid or hypotycloid, 
according as the circle rolls on the exterior or interior of the fixed 
circle; if the generating point be not on the circumference, the 
curve is called an ^{trochoid, or hypotroehoid. 

Let us take for the axis of x that position of the common dia- 
meter of the two circles which passes through the generating 
point; let CO be any other position of it, Q the generating point; 
letCN = «, ON =.6, NCB = ^, PON = i^, Oq, = d; then since 
BN = NP, we have a^ = 61/; ; 
OQM = 180 -(./. + ;/.); and the 
co-ordinates of Q are 
y = (a + li) smij, - d sin(^ + 1/-), 
a!= (a + 5) cos ^-d cos (^ + \f); 
or if a + ^ = mb, 

y = inlsmip ~ dmnm^, 

a) = mb cos^ — d cosm^. 

Eliminating from these equations we obtain the equation of 
the curve, which is not necessarily transcendental. In fact, when 
the circu inferences of the circles are commensurable, after a cer- 
tain number of revolutions, the generating point returns to a for- 
mer position, the curve is closed, and of finite algebraic dimensions ; 
but if they be not commensurable, the generating point will not 
in any finite number of revolutions return to the same position, 
and the curve will be transcendental. 

To obtain the equations of the epicycloid we have only to 
make d = ± 6, and we have 

)/ = 5 (msin^ + sinm^), 

iC = i (mcos^ + eosm^) ; 
the lower sign answers to the case when the axis of x passes 
through the generating point when it is on the fixed circle ; the 
upper sign, when it is at its greatest distance from it. 

224. The co-ordinates for the case of the hypolrochoid and 
hypocycloid are found, as the reader can easily verify, by chang- 
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ing the sign of b in the equations given above. These will be 
included in the equations which we sha,ll uae, by giving negative 

values to m, or by supposing m = - n, where n = — j— ■ 

The equations given above, if we alter b into mb, and m into 



7/1 ■ ■ 1 ^ 

y - mo( — smA -^ sin — , 



X =■ mbi — cos + cos — ^ ) ; 

and making $ = mt/', we see that these equations belong to the 
same locus as the preceding. We can thus prove that the same 

hypocycloid is generated whether we tate b = -—-. (Euler de 

duplici genesi Epicycloid urn, Acta. Petrop, 1784, referred to by 
Peacock, Examples, p. 194.) The hypocycloid, when the ra- 
dius of the moving circle is greater than that of the fixed circle, 

may also be generated as an epicycloid, for then m[= y— ] 

is positive. 

225. Tangents can easily be drawn to these curves, for by the 
same reasoning as that used in Art. 222 the line NQ is normal to 
the curve. We can thus see also that when a curve is generated 
by a point on the circumference of one figure rolling on another, 
there must be a cusp at every point where the generating point 
meets the fixed curve. For by this construction at such a point 
the generating point approaches the fixed curve in the direction 
of its normal, and recedes from it in the same direction ; hence it 
is a stationary point (Art. 31). An epicycloid then consists of a 
number of similar portions, each united to the next by a eusp ; 
and the extreme radii, from the centre of the fixed circle to any 

such portion, are inclined at an angle = . The equations of 

the tangents to the epi- or hypocycloids admit of being written 
in a very simple form. For 

^ ^ cos j , + cosm^ ^ _ cos |(m+ 1) ^^ ^^^^ ^ sin i(»i + l)0 
ilv -(sin^+sinm^) sin^(m + 1)^' eos|(m + l) ^ 
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And attending to the condition that the tangent must pass through 
the point whose co-ordinates have been given in Art. 223, the 
equation of the tangent becomes 

xiios^{m + 1)^ + i/sini{wi + 1)0 = (m-i- l)tcos^(m- 1)^, 
when the axis passes through the generating point at its greatest 
distance from the centre of the fixed circle ; and 

a;s!n|(m+l) -ycosi[m + 1)0 = (m+ 1)5 sini(m - 1)0, 
when the axis of « passes through the generating point at its least 
distance from the centre of the fixed circle. 

The equation of the normal in the latter case is in the same 
manner seen to be 

,«cosi(in+ 1)0 + ysin^(m + 1)0 = {m-l)6cosi{m - 1)0. 
Comparing this with the first form of the equation of the tan- 
gent, it follows that the evoliUe of an epicycloid is a simUar epi- 
cycloid, the radii of the circles being altered in the ratio -, 

and the generating point of the evolute being at its greatest dis- 
tance from the centre of the fixed circle when on the same dia- 
meter on which the generating point of the original curve is at 
its least distance. 

The same remarks, of course, apply to the hjpocycloid. 

226. We give the equations of some of the simplest of these 
curves. First, if the two circles be equal, m- 2, and the problem 
of determining the epicycloid becomes, to find the envelope of an 
equation of the form 

;ccos 30 + ysin 30 = 5b cos ; 
but this is equivalent to 

)/tan^0+ 3(5 + ii;)tan=0 - 3ytan^ + 3i - ,r = 0, 
whose envelope is 

4Sy . (y> + (« + f)'| (y + (.»- + S)'-44(^ + J)|, 
a curve Laving a cusp at the point (?/, x + h), to which y is a tan- 
gent. 

Writing the equation in the form 

(x= + f - Sb'f = ib^2wv Zl), 
we see that the curve is a Cartesian oval, of which the origin is a 
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triple focus (p. 123), and since it has a cusp it is a cardioide (Art. 
218). Hence the evolute of a cardioide is a cardioide. 

If the rolling circle have a radius half the other, the equation 
of the tangent to the epicycloid is of the form 
ic cos 20 + y sin 29 = 4b cos 6, 
belonging to the class whose envelope is given, p. llfi ; the epi- 
cycloid therefore is 

(^= + 2,= - ift'Y = 1085*^=. 

The equation of the tangent to an epifrochoid is in like manner 
{6co3 - dcosm^) te + (6sin^ -rfsinm^)^ 

= {mb' + <P- {m + 1) bd cos {m~l)<^)]. 
Let the circles be equal, and therefore m = 2 ; and this equation 
becomes one of the class whose envelope is given, p. 116. Butit 
is easier in this case to eliminate between the equations 

X = 26cos0 + dcos2^, y = 2bam(p + dsin2'p, 
whence ic' + y = 4b' + d^ + Abd cos ^ ; 

and solving for cos^, and substituting in the first equation, we 
have (^^t + y%_ 2J3 _ ^^ja = a^ (2die + 2d^ + ¥), 

the equation of a Cartesian oval having, as may readily be seen, 
(i), x + d) for a double point. Hence every limagon may be ge- 
nerated as an epitrochoid. 

We add some examples of hypotrochoids and hypocycloids. 
When the radius of the fixed circle is double that of the rolling 
circle, m = - 1, and the co-ordinates of any point on the hypo- 
trochoid are 

3!= icos^ + dcos^, y = bsin^ - i^sin^; 
the hypotrochoid is therefore the ellipse 

JTrSy "^ (6 - dy ^ "'■ 

When b = d, the hypocycloid is the diameter (y = 0) of the fixed 
circle. When a = 36, we have n* = — 2, and the equation of the 
tangent to the hypocycloid is of the form 

arcos^ — ysra^ = Scos3^, 
whose envelope, solved by the same method as in the first ex- 
ample, i. 

(«' + y')' + 86^= - Ubxt/ + 186' {ic' + f) = 27iS 
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a curve oi' the fourth degree having three cusps, the tangents at 
which meet at the centre. When a = 4i, we have wi = - 3, and 
the tangent has an equation of the form 

asin^ + j/cos^ - 25 sin 2^, 
an equation already discussed, p. 97, and whose envelope is the 
well-known curve 

227. The equation of the reciprocal of an epicycloid is readily 
obtained, for the tangent being 

fCCoa^(«i + l)^ + ysini(m + l)$ = (m + l)6cosi(m- 1)^, 
it is plain that the perpendicular on the tangent makes an, angle 
^ (m + 1) fl» with the axis of ic, and that its length is (m+V)b 
cosi(m- 1)^; the locua, therefore, of the foot of this perpen- 
dicular is /jji „ 1 \ 
p = (m + l)6cos[^;^^-y-Q,j, 

and the reciproi;a\ curve is 



pcos 
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we have the radius of curvature 



-,P-* 



228. Another general expression for the radius of curvature 
in roulettes (or curves generated by a point on a rolling curve) 
may be found as follows : Let P, P' be two consecutive points of 



" The invention of epicycloids is attributed to Uie Danish astmnomer, Roemer, who, in 
the year 1674, was led to consider ihesa cnrves in examining the best form for (he teeth 
of wheels, The rectification of these curves was given by Newton, fiinoipia, Book I. 
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the curve, M the point of contact of the rolling with the fixed 
curve, and R the centre of curvature j then PP', the element of 
the arc of the roulette, is = MP.PMP'; but by considering the 
curves as polygons of an infinite number of sides, we can see that 
PMP', the angle through which PM turns, is equal to the eum 
(or difference) of the angles between two consecutive tangents to 
the fixed and to the rolling curve. Hence, i£d(7 be the element 
of the arc of the roulette, ds the common element of the area of 
the fixed and generating curves, p and p the radius of curvature 
of each, we have 

but this element, da, is also equal to PR, the radius of curvature, 
multiplied by the angle between two consecutive normals ; and 
if we call (jt the angle OMP, bet .veen the normals to the roulette 
and to the fixed curve, then t'.o angle between two consecutive 
normals to the roulette is ^os dtds 

Hence 

MP + M R ^ J_ A 1 \ 
MP. MR cos^l,p ^ p'}' 

PR 



Mpf^.AVc 



^■p 



(See LiouviUe, vol x, p. 150.) 

229, A large class of transcendental curves is obtained by 
taking the ordinate some trigonometrical function of the abscissa. 
There is no difficulty in deriving the shape of such curves from 
their equation. For example, y ~ sin^ has positive and constantly 

increasing ordinates until « = ^ ; the ordinatea then decrease in 

like manner, until a! = w, when the curve crosses the axis at an 
angle of 45°, and has a similar portion on the negative side of the 
axis between x = v and x = 2n-. The curve, therefore, consists of 
an infinity of similar portions on alternate sides of the axis. 

So again, « = tan^ represents a curve, of which the ordinates 
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increase regularly from a: = to « = ^, ivhen y is infinite), and the 
line a; = ^ an asymptote. For greater values of ^, y alters from 

negative infinity to 0, wlien a; = tt. The curve then consists of 
an infinity of infinite branches, having an infinity of asymptotes, 

X = -^,x = -^,&c., and, as may he readily seen, points of inflexion 
at « = 0, d; = TT, ^ = 2n-, &c. 

In like manner the reader may discuss tho figure of y = sec x, 
which also consists of a number of infinite branches, only that 
each branch, instead of crossing the axis, as in the last case, lies 
altogether at the same side of it. The branches lie alternately on 
the positive and negative sides of the axis of x. To the same 
family belongs a curve called the companion to the cycloid. It is 
generated by producing the ordinates of a circle, not as in the 
case of the cycloid, until the produced part he equal to the arc, but 
until the entire be equal to the arc. If then the centre be the 
origin, the curve is represented by the equations 

x = acosO, y = aO, a; = a cos-; 

a curve of the same family as the curve of sines. 

230. Next after curves depending on trigonometrical, we may 
mention those depending on exponential functions. The loga- 
rithmic curve is characterized by the property that the abscissa is 
proportional to the logarithm of the ordinate ; and its equation 
therefore is 

x = in logy, 01 y = a^. 

The curve then has the axis of a; for an asymptote, since, if 
a = - CO, y ~ 0; it cuts the axis of ?/ at a distance equal to tho 
unit of length, and then increases to positive infinity. The sub- 
tangent of the logarithmic curve is constant; for its value, being 
^ ydx . 

Some controversy has arisen as to the proper interpretation of 
the equation of this curve, y = e^. Attention was at first only paid 
to the branch of the curve on the positive side of the axis of *■, 
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arising from taking the single real positive value of e" whioli cor- 
responds to every value of x. Euler, in his Analysis Infinitorum, 
II. p. 290, pointed out the necessity of attending to the multiplicity 
of values which the function admits of; and the same subject has 
been more fully developed by M. Vincent. (Gergonne's Annalcs, 
vol. XV. p. 1.) Thus, if* be any fraction with an even denomi- 
nator, e^ has a real negative as well as a positive value, and there- 
fore there must be a point corresponding to this value of ic on the 
negative side of the axis, but there is no continuous branch on 
that side of the axis, since, when a; is a fraction with an odd deno- 
minator, e* can have only a real positive value. The general 
expression, including all values of the ordinate, is found by mul- 
tiplying the numerical expression for ^, by the imaginary roots 
of unity, whose general expression is cos 2mxT!- + v' - 1 sin 2mx-!c, 
where m must be made to receive in succession every integer va- 
lue. , This is equivalent to saying that the equation y = ^ must be 
considered as representing not only one real branch, but also an 
infinity of imaginary branches included in the formula ^f = e^"'"'''. 
Any one of these imaginary branches contains a number of real 
points, where it meets the branch y = e-^™"-^'-', and which must be 
considered as conjugate points on the curve. There are an infi- 
nity of such points, all lying either on the real branch of the 
curve, or on the similar branch on the negative side of the axis 
of a;. The latter branch is curious, since, though every point of 
it may be considered as belonging to the logarithmic curve, no 
two points of it are consecutive to each other, for two consecu- 
tive points will belong to different branches. There is thus 
forniod what M. Vincent calls a " courbe pointillee." In one 
point, however, M. Vincent appears to me to have fallen into 
a grave error. He says that the points of this branch are to bo 
carefully distinguished from conjugate points; for that at a con- 
jugate point the differential coefficients have imaginary values, 
but that at one of these points, on the negative side of the axis, 
the differential coefficients, being all eqiial to e*, are all real, and 
only differ in sign from those of the corresponding points on the 
positive side of the axis. It is truly astonishing that M. Vincent 
should have failed to observe, that if the differential coefiicients 
were all real, it would follow from Taylor's theorem that the next 
consecutive point must bo a real point on the curve, and so that 
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tlie negative branch would be an ordinary branch of the curve. 
But in fact, any one of these negative points must be considered 
as belonging to a branch whose equation is of the form y = e*""'^''-', 
and the corresponding diiferential coefficient will be 2mn- ^ -^V- 
These points, then, arising from the intersection of two imaginary 
branches, answer in every respect to the description of conjugate 
points.* 

231. It appears natural to take the catenary next In order, 
whose equation resembles that of the logarithmic in form ; although 
the discussion of it will oblige us to anticipate some topics which 
we had intended reserving for the last Chapter. This curve is 
the form assumed by an inelastic chain of uniform density when 
lefi at rest. Very simple mechanical considerations lead to the 
property, which we shall take as the mathematical definition of 
the curve, viz., that the arc, measured from the lowest point, is 
proportional to the tangent of the angle made with the horizontal 
tangent, by the tangent at the upper extremity. If then the axes 
be a vertical through the lowest point, and a horizontal line, we 
have 8 = h-~. Now to rectangular axes the element of the arc is 
the base of a right-angled triangle, of which da; and dy are tlie 
sides, or ds'^ = (ic^ + dy': By the equation of the curve we shall 
have, therefore. 



f = >°^{- 



tic'' V(^ + /'O ' 



id in a paper by Mr. Gregory, CumbridgBMathemat[calJoDr.,vol.i. pp.331, 264. But 
presented here, otters any insurmountable 
« innst espect anomalies. We have seen, 
in the first Article of this Cbaptei', ttiat a transeeudental curve, in possessuig an infinity 
of conjugate points, only esetcises an undoubted piivilege, nor have we miy just ground 
of complaint, though tbese conjugate points tte placed indefinitely near to one another, and 
be ranged on a cartaln locus. Thus (Ait. 22S) ereiypohit of the bnaeof a trans(«ndental 
epicycloid is a cusp on the curve, though no two paints of it are consecu^ve to ench 
other. In Ulie manner a transcendental epitrocboid has an inlinity of non-consecutive 
double points ranged on a circle ; and these are conjugate points when the E*"ierafuig 
point is within tiie moving circle. This illustration I owe to Dr. Hoit. 
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the constant being taken so that s and a; shall vanish together. 

' ^^ h ' ^ "Ti' 

But in hke manner the equation of the curve gives 



Hence ?/" = s' + h", provided we suppose the axes so taken that 
when 3 OT a! = 0, t/ shall be = k. This value of;/ gives at once the 
equation of the curve, viz. : 



23'2,, We get from this equatio 



dw 



= iU^- 



. V{f-h-') 



Hence we are led to the follow- 
ing construction. From the foot 
of the ordinate M draw the tan- 
gent MT to the circle described 
with the centre C and radius h ; 
then MCl = i/, CT = A, MT = 
V ()/= - A") ; tanMCT = tanMTL 

= — ^^ ; hence the tangent 

PS is parallel to MT. The same 

values prove also that PS = MT = the arc from P to the lowest 
point. The locus of the point S is therefore the involute of the 
catenary, and SN is its tangent, since PS must be normal to the 
locus of S, being tangent to its evolute. The involute of the ca- 
tenary is therefore a curve such that the intercept SN, on its tan- 
gent between the point of contact and a fixed right line, is con- 
stant." Such a curve is called the tractrix. 




' The form of equilibrium of a flexible cbain i 
urve to be a parabola. His en-oi 
bj' Joaoliim Jnn^ufl, e, German geometer : but the 



res firet investlgateil by Galileo, nho 
was detected experimenlally in 1689 
rue form of the catenary was onlv ob- 
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233. The equation of the tractrix can te obtained without 
much diiFiculty. For the length between the foot of the ordinate 
from S and the point N is V (A^ - 3/') ; it also is, by making y = 

in the equation of the tangent, - '— — Hence the diiFerential equa- 
tion of the curve is 

which at once is made rational by putting s^ = h^ - if, and gives 

dx - -, -— - dz. 

h' - z^ 
We have then 

...ii.g(^±i^-j2j_^(i._y.). 

It will be readily seen that the curve consists of four similar por- 
tions, as in the dotted curve on the figure ; and the construction 
of the last Article shows at once geometrically how to draw a 
tangent to the curve. 

The syntractriis is the locus of a point Q on the tangent to the 
tractrix, which divides into portions of given length the constant 
line SN. Let the co-ordinates of the point on the tractrix be x'y, 
of those on the required locus xy; let the length QN = A, then we 
shall have hy = hy; and 

and since, by the equation of the tractrix, 
that of the syntractrix wilt be 

234, The tractrix is a particular case of the general problem 
of e qui- tangential curves, where it is required to find a curve such 
that the intercept on the tangent between the curve and a fixed 



lained by James Beraonilli in 1691. Gregory (in his Examples, p. 134) refers to wliat 
would seem (o be an interesting memoir by Froressor Wallace on this curve (Edinburgh 
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directrix aliall be constant. We may next mention the problem 
of " curves of pursuit," which we cannot better lay before the 
reader than by copying the passage where the question seems to 
have been first proposed. 

" M, Dubois-Ayrae se promenait sur le bord de la mer; il 
aper^ut it quelque distance, quelqu'un de sa connaissance, et se 
mit a courir pour I'atteindre ; son chien, qui s'etait ecarte, courut 
vers lui en decrivant une courbe dont I'empreinte resta sur le 
sable. M. Dubois, revenant sur scs pas, fut frappe de la regularite 
de cette courbe, et il ea chercha I'equation, en supposant, 1°, que 
le chien sc dirigealt constamnient vers I'cndroit oil il voyait son 
maitre ; 2°, que le maitre parcourait une ligno droite ; 3°, que lea 
vitesses du maitre et du chien ctaient uniformes."* 

The correct solution of the problem appears to have been first 
given by M. de St. Laurent, Gergonne's Annales, vol. xiii. p. 145. 

The intercept made by the tangent en the axis of ji is y - /c -r-, 

and by hypothesis the increment of this is to be proportional to 

/.I . dy 

the increment oi the arc, or putting -^ = p, 

~ xdp = /( \/ (1 + p'') dx, 
loga;^ + log {p+ i/fl +;'0 + log A = 0, 
2p = A-> .v^ - Aar'', 

^ A+1 A-1 

This curve will then be algebraic, except in the case when h,= 1, 
when we have to substitute iog-c for - - 

235. The involute of the circle is another transcendental curve 
whose equation can be obtained without much dilHculty. This 
is equivalent to the following problem: " If on the tangent at 
any point P of a circle there be taken a portion, PQ, such that it 
shall be equal to the arc AP measured from any fixed point A; to 
find the locus of Q." Let the radius of the circle = a, the centre 
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being C, and the radius vector CQ = jo ; let 
PC A = ,p, QCA = 8. Then PQ = 1/ (p' - a') ; 
and it also = aij> by bypotliesis ; but 



Hence the polar equation of the locus is 



V(fi'- 



I') 



94 




The involute of the circle is the locus of the intersection of tan- 
gents drawn at the points where any ordinate meets a circle and 
the corresponding cycloid. 

236. We shall conclude this Chapter with some account of 
spirals. In these curves referred to polar co-ordinates, the radius 
vector is not a periodic function of the angle, but one which gives 
an infinityof different values when we substitute iu = 0, a» = 2n- + 0, 
ti) ~ in + 0, &c. The same right line then meets the curve in an 
infinity of points, and the curve is transcendental. Let us first 
take the spiral of Archimedes, which is the path described by a 
point receding uniformly from the origin, while the radius vector 
on which it travels moves also uniformly round the origin. The 
polar equation of the curve is then 

p = ««). 
This spiral is the locus of the foot of the perpendicular on the 
tangent to the involute discussed in the last Article. For, from 
the nature of evolutes, the tangent to the locus of Q is perpen- 
dicular to PQ ; and the length of the perpendicular on that tan- 
gent from C will = PQ = aip, and ^ is proportional to the angle 
this perpendicular makes with a fixed line. Hence, too, the reci- 
procal of the involute is the hyperbolic spiral pm = a, which we 
shall discuss in the next Article, The spiral of Archimedes is 
one of a family included in the general equation p = am'^, in all 
which the tangent approaches more nearly to being perpendicular 
to the radius vector the further the point recedes from the origin. 
For —^ = - ; therefore (p. 102) the tangent of the angle made 

by the radius vector with the tangent increases as w increases, but 
does not actually become infinite until 10 is infinite. 
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237. We have just mentioned the eijuation, of the hyperbolic 
spiral pw = a. This spiral hag an asymptote parallel to the line 
from which oj is measured; for the perpendicular from any point 

of the spiral on this line is p sin w = ^ ■, which, when m va- 
nishes, and p becomes infinite, has the finite value a. Or again, 
we might calculate the length of the perpendicular from the ori- 
gin on the tangent. The tangent of the angle made by the radius 
vector with the tangent is —^ = -(.»; hence the perpendicular is 

^-. — , which, when p becomes infinite, is = a. The form of 

1/ (a' + />') 

the curve is then as here given. ^ ^ ._____^__ 

The polar subtangent of the hy- 
perbolic spiral is constant. The 
arc AB of the circle describod 
with the radius OA to any point 
of the curve is obviously con- 
stant. 

Another spiral worth mentioning is the lituus p'^ia = a'; this 
also has an asymptote, viz., the line from which id is measured; 

for the distance of any point of it from this line, p sin (u = ■ ; 

decreases indefinitely as p increases, and u> consequently dimi- 
nishes. 

238. Wc shall mention in the last place the logarithmic spiral, 
p = a". In this curve p increases indefinitely with w ; when m is 
it = 1, and diminishes further for negative values oi id, but it 
does not vanish until id becomes negative infinity; hence the 
curve has an infinity of convolutions before reaching the pole. 
One of the fundamental properties of this curve is, that it cuts all 

the radii vectores at a constant angle, for i-p- becomes the modu- 
° dp 

lus of the system of logarithms which has a for its base ; the 

angle, therefore, made by the radius vector with the tangent 

always has this modulus for its tangent. From this property we 

at once obtain the rectification of the curve ; for if we consider 
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the elementary triangle which has the element of the arc for its 
hypothcnuse, and the increment of the radius vector for one side, 
we see that the element of the arc is equal to the increment of 
the radius vector multiplied by the secant of this constant angle, 
and hence that any arc is equal to the difference of the extreme 
radii vectores multiplied by the secant of the same angle. The 
entire length, measured from any point 1' to the pole being 
psecfl, is constructed by erecting at the pole OQ perpendicular 
to OP ; PQ will then be the required length. The locus of Q will 
evidently foe an involute of the curve, but the angles of the tri- 
angle OPQ being constant, OQ is proportional to OP; and it 
makes with OP a right angle, the locus of Q is tlierefore also a 
logarithmic spiral, constructed by turning round the radii vec- 
tores of the given curve through a right angle, and altering them 
in a fixed ratio. Conversely the evolute of a logarithmic spiral 
is a logarithmic spiral. The locus of the foot of the perpendicu- 
lar on the tangent is likewise a logarithmic spiral, for it also bears 
a fixed ratio to the radius vector, and makes with it a constant 
angle. The caustics by reflexion and refraction, the light being 
incident from the pole, are likewise logarithmic spirals.* 



• Tlia logarithmic spiral was imagined b/ Des Cartes, and some of its properties dis- 
covered by him. The propett[fs of its reproducing itself in various ways, as stated above, 
were discovered Ijy JnmeB Bemouilli, and excited his ivavm admiration. The coiioliision 
of hia paper on this onrve (in the Acta Emditonim, An, 1692, p. 212) has been dwd by 
Dean Peacock in his Examples, and copied by mora than one other writer, hut I cannot 
bring myself to omit so fine a apeoimen of mathematio enthusiasm. 

" Cnm autem ob proprietatem tarn ^ngularem tamque admirabilem mire mihi placeat 
spirahffio mirabilis, fflc ut ejus coolemplatione satiari vlx qneami icgitavi, illam ad 
Taiiasres symbollce tepriesentandas nou incondnne adhiber! posse. Quoniam enim sem- 
per abi ^milcra et eandem apiram ^gnit Dfcunque volvatur, evolvatur, radiet ; hino pote- 
nt esse ve! aobolis parentibus per o n a s raTis emblema ; ainiillimaJiUa matri ; ve! (si 
remieteniB yeritatis Mei myatfiriia aocomroodare nor est prohibitum) ipidus ietemte ge- 
nerationia Filii, ijwi Fatria ri^lut ma^o et ab lie i Imnen a lumina emanans, ^deoi 
iuooinio^ existit, quallacungae aduml ratio Aut,si mavis, quia curva nostra mirabilis 
in ipsa matatjona semper ^bl constant as n e manet s milia et ninnero eadem, polarit easa 
vel forl^ndinis et eonstandie in ad ersitat bus el etiam carnia noatrie post varias alte- 
rationes et tandem Ipsam qnoqne mortam, ejnsdem numero reaurreetura: syinboluni! adeo 
quidem ut si Arohimedeni Imitandi hodienum consuetude obUneret, libenter spiram linno 
tumulo meojaberem incidi cnm Epiginphe : Eadem nimero matato resmget," 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAI: METHODS. 



TKANSFOaMATION OF CUKVES. 



239. We purpose to devote this Chapter to an account of 
some general methods, by which the properties of one curve may 
be derived from those of another. Of this kind are the methods 
of projections and of reciprocal polars, explained in the former 
part oi' this treatise, but we now mean to resume the subject from 
a general analytical point of view. If in the equations of any 
number of curves we substitute S, tj, Z> for ^. i/< s respectively, 
^rtZ being any functions of the co-ordinates, we shall obtain a new 
system of curves corresponding each to one of the first system. 
We shall first confine our attention to the case of collinear trans- 
formation, when ^t]Z represent right lines, when, consequently, 
^ {KvK) always represents a curve of the same degree as ip (siyz) ; 
when, therefore, every right line of the first system has a right 
line corresponding in the second, and every point of the first sys- 
tem has one, and but one, point corresponding to it in the second. 
Since ^^ 2^, expressed in terms of a*!/?, contain each three constants, 
there are nine constants employed in the entire transformation; 
but since the new curve will be the same if its equation be di- 
vided by any constant, the method of collinear transformation can 
only be considered as involving eight arbitrary constants. 

240. To apendl of four riglit lines meeting in a point corres- 
ponds a pencil whose anharmonic ratio is the same. 

For we have seen {Conies, p. 52) that the anharmonic ratio 

of the pencil L - aM, L - bM, h - cM, L - dM, is j''^^'? ^^ 4". 

(a-c){b-d) 

a quantity not depending on the functions L, M; but by the 
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trans form a Li on in question these four lines become X - ufi, X - b/i, 
X-cn,X- dji, where X, n are what L, M become when ^t\1^ are 
substituted for xyz ; these represent four lines meeting in a point 
whose anharmonic function is the same as that of the first pencil. 
It follows then, also, that to four points on a right line correspond 
four other points on a right line whose anharmonic function is 
the same. 

241. These results hold whether or not the lines ^j/a, t-q^ be 
in the same plane. If they be in the same plane, it is to be re- 
marked that to every line will in general correspond a different 
one, according as the first line is considered as belonging to the 
fii-st or the second system. Thus to the line | of the second sys- 
tem corresponds the line x of the first ; but if £ were considered 
as belonging to the first system, its equation must admit of being 
expressed in the form ax + by + ez = G, and then to it would cor- 
respond, in the second system, the line tt? + iij + c^, a line which 
will in general be different from the line x. 

We can give a geometrical construction for the process of 
finding the line corresponding to a given one. First, let the line 
pass through one. of the points xy. Then to any line Aa^ + By 
corresponds A? + Btj, which must intersect the former on the 
conic xr\ = S,y. This conic is given; hence to find the line cor- 
responding to one which passes through the point xy we have 
only to join the point where the given line meets this given conic 
to the point £i(. Similarly the line corresponding to one through 
xz, or through yz, is found by joining the point where this line 
cuts x^ = %z, or yt = zri, to 5? or ij?. 

To find now the point corresponding to any given one, we 
have only to join the given point to /sy and to xz, and to construct 
the two corresponding lines, whose intersection will give the cor- 
responding point required. To construct the line corresponding 
to any given one, we have only to construct the points corres- 
ponding to any two points of it (which may, for simplicity, be 
taken on x, y, or z), and the line joining those will be the re- 
quired line, 

242. It appears from tliis construction that there are three 
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points which are the same for both systems ; for tliese are tluet; 
points common to the three conies (p. 157), 

and from the foregoing construction it appears that to the line 
joining one of these points to xt/ answers the line joining itto|»i, 
and to the line joining it to xz answers the line joining it to S^K ; 
the point of intersection, therefore, is the same for both systems. 
The lines joining the three points are of course also the same 
for both systems. 

243. Let a, b, c be any three lines in one system, «, (3, y the 
corresponding lines in the other system ; then to any line, Aa + 
Bb + Cc, of the one system wiil correspond Aa + B/3 + Cy of the 
other. For let 

a = L^ + My + N^, « = L^ + M.) + N^, 
b = Ua; + M^ + N,2, ^ = L,S + M.n + N.^, 
c = Ua: + M,y + N^, y = U% + M^., + N^^, 
then it is evident that the equations which express ^, i/, z in 
termsof a, 5,c, and ?, ij, ^ in terms of a, /3, 7, will have the same 
coefficients, and, therefore, that if the equation of any curve be 
transformed from a function oi scyz to a function oi abe, tlie cor- 
responding curve, when transformed from a function of ^ij^ to a 
function of ajSy, will still have the same coef&cients as the other. 
Hence, then, if a, (3, 7 be the three lines whose position is the 
same for both systems, the transformation of this method must 
simply be to alter the equation of any curve of the first system, 
^ (o, ^, 7) = 0, into $ (/n, m/3, ny) = 0, when wc shall liave the cor- 
responding curve of the other system. 

244. The method of projections is, as we have already re- 
marked, a case of this collinear transformation. In this method 
the line joining any two corresponding points passes through a 
fixed point, viz., the vertex of the projecting cone ; and any two 
corresponding lines Intersect on a certain fixed line, viz., the in- 
tersection of the two planes of section. If one of the planes were 
turned about this line so as to be brought to coincide with the 
other, the figures would still have the property that the line join- 
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ing two corresponding points would pass through a fixed point; 
for consider the triangles formed hy three pair of corresponding 
lines ; and since the corresponding sides intersect in a right line, 
the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point. It ia 
easy to form the most general equation of such a system. Let 
ax + biz + ea = he the equation of the line on which the corres- 
ponding lines intersect, tlien it is evident that the equations of 
.^jj? (tlie lines corresponding to a:yz) will be of the form 

^ = a'x + bi/ + cz = 0, 

n = oa; + b'y + cz '= 0, 

Z '= ax + hy ■\- c'z = a, 
a system involving three constants less than in the general case, 
and therefore only five in all. 

We shall call the point at which the lines joining correspond- 
ing points meet, the pole of the system, and the line on which 
corresponding lines intersect, the cuvis of the system. By sub- 
tracting successively each pair of the equations just written, it 
will be seen that the pole of the system whose equations we have 
written is given by the equations 

{a-a-)*-.{S-y)y-(c-0^- 
The simplest forms of the equations of projective transformation 
are derived as follows : Any line passing through the pole is the 
same for tlie new Ggure ; for any two points of it have correspond- 
ing to them two points on the same line. Hence if the pole be 
taken at the point a:y, the two lines ai and y are unaltered fay 
transformation; and any other line, Aa; + By + Cs = 0, has cor- 
responding to it, A^ + By + C^ = 0, the two lines intersecting on 
the fixed axis, z -t, = ^. Any line A« + By = passing through 
the pole evidently remains unchanged. 

245. Conversely, if two collinear figures in the same plane 
have the propei-ty that any corresponding lines intersect on a 
fixed axis, one of the figures may be considered as a projection of 
the other. For let the plane of one of the figures be turned round 
this axis, and consider any three pairs of corresponding points, 
ABC, ahc, the corresponding sides of these triangles intersect- 
ing in L, M, N. Then when the plane is turned round, Art, lib 
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must still intersect (since the lines AB, ah intersect in N, and are 
therefore in the same plane) ; .and bj the theory of transversals 
B5 cuts Aa when produced in the same ratio as before the 
figures were turned round. But in hkc manner Gc, and the line 
joining any other pair of corresponding points, meets Aa in the 
very same point. 

246. The general collinear method of transformation, contain- 
ing three constants more than the projective method, appears at 
first sight a more powerful instrument of research, and we should 
expect to arrive, by its means, at extensions of known theorems 
more general than those with which the method of projections 
had furnished us. It is obvious, however, that if a figure were 
transferred bodily to some other position, we should have a colli- 
near transformation, in which to every line of the first figure 
would correspond a line of the second figure, but yet which would 
give us no new geometrical information. Now we owe to M. 
Magnus the remark, that the most general collinear transformation 
may be reduced to a projective transformation by turning the 
figure round a given angle, and then moving it for a given length 
along a given direction ; these three latter constants being just 
the number by which the collinear transformation appears to be 
more general than the projective. 

To see this, we must first observe, that if a figure be moved in 
any direction without twisting, since all lines remain parallel to 
their first position, the position of every point at infinity remains 
unaffected by the operation. 

Next, let the whole figure be made to turn round any fixed 
point, and any systems of parallel lines will still remain a system 
of parallel lines, although no longer parallel to its former direc- 
tion ; hence any point at infinity will still remain at infinity, and 
therefore the line at infinity is the same for the figure in both its 
functions. Moreover, since any circle will remain a circle, how- 
ever it be moved, we see that the two circular points at infinity 
will not be disturbed, no matter how the figure be moved. 

If then it be required to move a figure so as to have a projec- 
tive position with a given collinear figure, let the two circular 
points bo (0, w', the two corresponding points of the second figure 
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o, o', since no motion of the first ligui'e can alter tlic position of 
w and w', the only possible position of the required pole of the 
two figures is the point X, where the lines ou), oiJ intersect. Let 
then the first figure be moved so as to bring the point /, which 
corresponds to A, to coincide with it. Moreover, let the first 
figure be turned about I so as to bring m, ft (any other pair of 
corresponding points) into a line with I; then we say that the two 
figures will have a projective position, and the line joining any 
other two corresponding points, n, v, must also pass through l. For 
the anharmonic ratio of [Iwwfiu] = [Loo-mn] (Art. 240), and 
since three lines of the system are the same for both, the fourth 
must also be the same for both. M. Magnus's theorem has then 
been proved. 

247. There is no difficulty in expressing analytically the 
geometrical theory of the last Article. Thus if it be required to 
find the co-ordinates of the point I in the case of the general trans- 
formation, we are, first, by the theory just laid down, to find the 
line ow joining the point {/e + tii/-l,z) to 

l{ax + />y + cz + (ttifl; + iiJ/ + c,«) V - Ij, a^x + liii/ + c^z], 
this will be 

{b, ~ a,V- 1) {{«^ + h + «-') + («.* + ^'2/ + '^'^)V- 1 1 

- {a, + b + {h-a)V-ri {a,c, + b,y^c,z)=Q, 

or [ah^ - a^b) x + {a^bi - ffl,6i) y + { {eb^ - c^h) + (cidj - Cjtti) } 2 
+ /-1 \{aibi-biai)a!+{ab-i-aj>)y + {cj}3 -h^c.i)z+{ac^-ca^)z] = 0. 
The line joining m'o will only differ from this in the sign of the 
quantity multiplying \/ — l. The point required is therefore the 
intersection of the two lines found by putting the real and imagi- 
nary part of the equation separately = 0. 

It is not necessary to dwell on particular species of collinear 
transformation, sucJi, for example, as similarity. We may only 
mention one kind of collinear relation, in which the area of any 
space on the one figure is equal to that of the corresponding space 
on the other figure. It is easy to see that such a transformation 
is possible. For let the triangle formed by myz be equal to that 
formed by ^t}Z„ then, if we take any point on the firstfigure, it 
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will be easy to determine a corresponding point o on the second, 
Eucli that Oxy = o%i\ and Oie2 = o£5; and therefore that OyZ'^oy^; 
and the triangle formed by any three points OPQ will be equal 
to that formed by opq, the corresponding points so determined. 

This species of coUinear relation differs from orthogonal pro- 
jection just as the general collinear relation differs from projection 
in general. 

248. Next, lot the equation ^ {xyz) = be transformed inlo 
^ (?*lO = 0, where xyz are trilinear co-ordinates, and £i(S tan- 
gential co-ordinates ; then to every point of one system answers a 
line of the other ; and to the line joining two pointe of one system 
the intersection of the corresponding lines of the other. 

If we wish to employ trilinear co-ordinates only, and to express 
the general equation of the line corresponding to any given point 
!sy'z; since the perpendiculars on this line from the points xy, 
yz, zx are to be proportional to the perpendiculars from the cor- 
responding point on three fixed lines, the equation oi' that line 
must be of the form 

(ffliic' + bijf + Ci.s') JB + (ojfl:' H- b^' + c^') y 4- [a^' + 1^^' + c^z) «■ = 0, 
This is an equation involving eight constants, and would coincide 
with the equation of the polar of a point with regard to a conic 
section, only if 6, ^ a^, Ci = ai, bi = c^; the latter equation involv- 
ing but five constants. 

The anharmonic ratio of any pencil on the one system is equal 
to that of the corresponding four points of the other system ; for 

L - fflM, L - 5M, L - cM, L - dM, have j" ~ ? ^l '^ ? for their 
(a - f) {b - d) 

anharmonic ratio, whether L, M mean equations in line or point 

co-ordinates. 

249. In the general case every point has a different line cor- 
responding to it when the point is considered as helonging to the 
first and to the second system. Thus the equation just written 
expresses the relation between any point x'y'z' of the fifst system 
and any point xi/z on a corresponding line of the second system. 
If now the latter point be fixed, and the first variable, we have. 
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for the equation of the Hno of the fii-st system coiTesponding to 
any point of the second, 

(fli^ + a^' + asz')^ + {biX + b^i/' + b^z') y -i- {c,.x' + ay + Cjs') z=0. 
In the case of reciprocals, with regard to a conic, the same 
line corresponds to a point, whether that point be considered as 
belonging to the first or second system ; but this is not true in 
general. 

250. In order to give a geometric construction for the line 
corresponding to any point, we shall first inquire the locus of the 
points which lie on their polars. This is obviously 

OiX' + (as + hi)xy-\- h^^ + (b^ + c,) yz + (a^ + c,) xz + c^z"^ = U = 0, 
and is the same conic whether the point be considered as belong- 
ing to the first or to the second system. We shall call this the 
pole conic. 

Next let us seek the envelope of lines which pass through 
their poles. Now the line ux' + c/ + wz (where x'y's is a point 
on the conic just written) touches (see Conies, p. 328) 
(bl + ci+2h3Cs-4:h^e.,)u''+{ia,b3-iia,ei-Saia3-2a,o,-2b,a3-2biC,)wv 
+ {alW,-^2a^c,-iaA)v^+{ib^a,+4b^c,-^aJ>,-2a^<;^-2b:b3-2b,c^)uw 
+{al-tb\+2a^b,-iaA)i'>'+(ia^c,+ib,0:,-2c,c^-2aA-2cA-'2c^a^)uv 

= 0. 

The envelope is therefore a conic, which we shall call fhe polar 
conic, and which is also the same whether the lines in question 
belong to tlie first or to the second system. 

Hence, then, we have at once the polar of any point on the 
pole conic. For from that point draw two tangents to the polar 
conic, and one of these is the polar when the given point is consi- 
dered to belong to the first system ; and the other, when it is con- 
sidered to belong to the second system. 

Or conversely, to find the pole of any tangent to the polar 
conic. We have only to take the two points where this line meets 
the pole conic, and one of these points is its pole in the first, and 
the other in the second system. For by the definition the pole 
must be on the given line, and must therefore be a point on the 
pole conic. 
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Let it be rcquirod now to find tlie polar of any point O. Draw 
from it two tangents, OTj, OT2, to tlie polar conic. Let OTj 
meet the pole conic in the points A^Aa, and let OTj meet it in 
the points BiBj. Then if A, be the point in the first system 
■which corresponds to OTi, and Bi that which corresponds to OTs, 
plainly AiBi is the line which corresponds to O. Similarly, AjB, 
is the other polar of 0. 

Or, to find the pole of a given line meeting the polo conic in 
the points AB, from these draw tangents AP,, APj, BQ],BQi, to 
the polar conic ; and if APt, BQi be the lines in the first system, 
which are the polars of A, B, their intersection gives the point in 
the first system, whicL is the pole of AB. And, in like manner, 
the intersection of AF,, BQj gives the pole of AB in the second 
system. 

The reader will readily see how these constructions reduce to 
the ordinary polar reciprocals if a^ = bi, h, = Cj, c, = a^ The pole 
and polar conic will then coinci^^e, the polar of any point on that 
conic is the tangent at that point; and the polar of any other 
point is the same for both systems, and is the line joining the points 
of contact of tangents from the point to the conic. 

251. It follows at once from tliese principles that in the gene- 
ral case the pole conic and the polar conic have double contact 
with each other. For take any point of intersection, its two polars 
coincide with the tangent at that point to the polar conic; the 
two poles of this line must therefore coincide, and therefore the 
two points where it meets the pole conic must coincide, therefore 
the tangent to the polar conic at their intersection must touch the 
pole conic also. The same thing is proved for their other point 
of intersection. Mr. Cayley has proved the same thing analyti- 
cally, by showing that if U = be the equation of the pole conic, 
that of the polar conic (found by putting for u, v, w their values in 
the equation of the last Article) may bo thrown into the form 

[tv iaA - 6,«= -I- ««c, - a,e,) + y {b,o, - b,c, + b,a, - *,«,) 

+ 4U. {a,(cA - b^c) + a,{b,c, - Vi) + M^^", - b,c,)] = 0, 
a form which shows at once that it has double contact with U. 
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252, Tliero are three points in the general case whose polars 
ai-e the same with regard to hoth systems. For ict tlic equations 
of the polars in each system be 

}tx+ vi/ + ws = 0, and UiX + fij + uhs = 0, 
then the system of equations 



has already been shown to be satisfied for three points. And the 
theory laid down in the last Article shows at once what the three 
points are. For the two points of contact of the pole and polar 
conica have each the same polar in both systems, viz., the com- 
mon tangents at these points; and the point at which these tan- 
gents intersect has also the same polar in both systems, viz., the 
chord of contact of the conies. 

There are then three points which have the same polar in 
both systems ; and two of these points lie on their polars, but 
the third does not 

253. It ia desirable to show that in the constructions which 
we have given no ambiguity occurs, and that we need be at no 
loss to know, of the two poles of a given line, which belongs to 
the first, and which to the second system. 

Since two conies having double contact may always be pro- 
jected into two similar concentric conies, v/e use these in the 
figure for greater simplicity. 

Let A, B be the two poles of any 
tangent to the polar conic, then of the 
two poles of any other tangent Ai, Bi, 
Ai will belong to the first system, since 
if AB were moved round to coincide 
with AiBi, A would coincide with Ai, and B with B,. The dis- 
tinction between the points may be readily made by the help of 
the following theorem : " AjB and ABi are parallel in the case 
of two concentric conies; and by the method of projections, in 
the general case, intersect on the chord of contact of the conies." 

Reciprocally, if we draw tangents to the polar conic from two 
points on the pole conic, we must so number them, oa„ ooj, 
pbi,pbi, that the line joining the intersection o£oa„pli, to that of 
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t)a« pbi may pass through the pole of the chord of contact of the 
conies, 

254. The number of constants in the general case of recipro- 
cals only exceeding by three the number of constants in the case 
of reciprocals with regard to a conic, it is natural to inquire whe- 
ther the latter does not only differ from the fornaer by displace- 
ment of the figure. It is evident, at any rate, that the general 
reciprocal ia^ ^^- vy -\- wz is only a projection (as in Art. 246) of the 
reciprocal, with regard to a conic, a;^ + j/tj + z^, and that therefore 
the use of skew reciprocals can lead to no geometric theorem, 
which we might not obtain by combining the use of ordinary re- 
ciprocals with the method of projections. 

It is very easy to see what must be the fir£t step, if it be 
required to move the two figures into such a position that the 
polar of every point may be the same, no matter to which system 
that point be considered to belong. For since the position of the 
line at infinity is unaffected by any displacement of the figure, 
we must begin by taking its pole in each system, and then moving 
the systems so that these points shall be brought to coincide. 
The pole and polar conies will then become concentric and simi- 
lar, this point being their common centre. 

255. Now we say, that if by turning the figures round their 
common centre 0, they can be given such a position that the 
polar of any point, A, at infinity, shall be the same line, OB, for 
both systems ; then if the polar of any other point, C, at infinity, 
be the line OD for the first system, it must be also so for the se- 
cond system. For the anhanaonic ratio of the four points of the 
first system, ABCD, is equal to the corresponding pencil of the 
second system, viz., OB.OA.OD.OX; and since three legs of 
this pencil are the same as of that which measures the other, OX 
must coincide with OC, or the polar of the point D must be the 
same whether it belong to the first or second system, so also must 
then the polar of C, 

Since now the circular points at infinity are unmoved by any 
. turning of the figure, we have only to take the two polars of 
either of these points, which in general will not pass througli the 
point, and turn either figure round, so as to bring these polars to 
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coincide; and then, from what has been just proved, the polars 
of every other point will coincide, 

250. We can readily obtain an expression for the angle 
through which the figure ia to be turned. The two figures being 
in a concentric position, and the origin being the centre, it is 
readily seen that the most general equations of the two polars of 
any point are 

(([|Jc' + h,y') ic + {a.jc + hi-y') y + c^ = 0, 
and («iy + a^'} x + (Si*' + h^y) y + Cs- 0. 

The two polars of the point at infinity, for which y' = ie'^-l,s.rc 

(a, + b,^-l) ^ ^ {a, + bW-'i) y = 0, 
and («! + dsV-l) a: + (&t + ^a^- 1)2/ = 0; 

and the angle through which one of these lines must be turned 
to coincide with the other is the difference of the angles whose 

a, + bi^-l a, + (Tsv'-l. 



r and 



but this is the real angle whose tangent is 



bi 



257. Or the same result may more simply be obtained as fol- 
lows: If in general the line of the second system corresponding 
to the point ix'y in the first, be 

(oi/e' + biy) X + {a,/s' + ts/) y + 0.3 = 0; 
then when the second system is turned round an angle 0, the 
equation of this line will become 

(fli^' +%') (a; cos 0-!/sin9) + («!«' + %■) {xsmQ +y<iOs9)+ c, = 0, 
or {(«,cos0 + «,sin0)«'+(6,co30 + 5jsine)y|ai 

+ |(«2cos0 - %sin0)i)!'+ (b-idOsB - bi%ui9)y'] y + Cj = 0. 

But the locus of points of the first system whose polars pass 
through x'y, that is to say, the line corresponding to wy, consi- 
dered as belonging to the transformed system, will be 

KOiCOsS + «ssin0)«'+ (ajCOsO - «isin0)y| .-e 

4 {(A,cos9 + i.sine)y+tJsCO30-5:sin0)yiy + c, = 0. 
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This line will always coincide with the other, if we have 

&iCO3 + Sjsinfl = ajOOsO - ttisinfl; 
or, as before, 



258. We shal! touch but lightly on the more general transfor- 
mations of ^ (xyz) to ip (5ij2), where ?ii2 are any functions of the 
CO ordmates It is unnecessary to discuss ftirther the case where 
£ji? aie tangential co ordinate^, since, by the last case, we can 
liist transform, bo thit ^ij? ihall be linear functions of these co- 
ordinates, and afterwards, by the methods now to be explained, 
transfoim these to higher functions of the same co-ordinates. 

If now we alter ^ (xyz) into ^ («*, y*, «^), or, what is the same 
thing, 0{|ijO ™to 0(5V^O' '''> ^"y point of the one figure will 
answer (bur of the other ; to any right line, aw + by-\^ cz, will an- 
swer the conic ax^ + by^ + cz^, touching the sides of the triangle 
leyz ; to any right line (t| + ft?| + cZ, will answer the conic a?' + 
brf + cZ,^ ; to any conic aai'^ + by'' + cz' + 2dyz + '2ezx + 2/icy will 
answer the curve of the fourth degre, aa: + by -i- cz + 2dyh* + 
2e3*iC* + ifx^y^ = 0. The equation of this conic may be written 
in the form 

It follows, then, that the transformed curve of the fourth degree 
will be of the form 

aa^ + bj^ + ez^ + dw' - 0, 

having the lines leyz for double tangents, and having three double 
points. The transformed curve will be a conic if any two of the 
quantities d,e,f= 0. 

Thus, then, any theorem concerning points, right lines, and 
conies may be transformed to a theorem concerning points, conies 
touching three fixed lines, and curves of the fourth degree having 
double contact with these lines. 

259. Again, if we substitute for $ {w, y, z), $(iC', )/'', 3"'), we 
shall alter any right line, ax + by + cz, into a conic ayz + hzx + cxy, 
circumscribing the triangle ayz, and any conic into a curve of the 
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fourth degree having the vertices of this triangle for double 
points, viz., 

aifz^ + b^x^ + Cit'j' + %!cyz {ds: + ey +/s) = 0. 
This curve has three cusps when the conic touches the sides of 
the triangle myz. 

By these and similar transformations it is easy, from any 
known theorem, to derive a multitude of new ones; but in the 
majority of cases the derived theorems are so complicated as to 
be scarcely worth writing down. 

The general transformation of ^ {x", y , s") for {syijz) assumes 
a simple form when the line z is at infinity, and x, y pass through 
the two imaginary circular points. Transforming to polar co- 
ordinates, the equations of these two latter lines are 

p{cose± V"lsin9) = 0; 
and when we substitute for these functions their «'* powers, it is 
equivalent to substituting p" for p, and ii% for 0. We are led then 
to a method of transformation suggested by M. Chasles,* viz., in 
the polar equation of a curve to substitute p" for p, and mfl for Q. 

260. We shall exemplify this method of transformation first 
in the most simple case. Let us take on every radius vector of a 
curve a portion equal to its reciprocal, and we transform the equa- 
tion of any curve p = ^9 into - = fO. Thus every right line, 

p cos oi = p, is transformed into a circle through the origin 
p=|)C03(K, and vice versa; any other circle remains a circle 
{Conies, p. 99); the equilateral hyperbola, p'cob2(u = <[', becomes 
the lemniscata p' = a' cosS&i; the focal parabola, p*cos-|(i> = a, 
becomes the cardioide p* = a cos J w ; any conic becomes In genc- 



• I ascribe this metiiod of tranaformation to M. Cbasles, because I know that I was 
femiliar mth it, aa3 balieTOd it to be hia, long bofora the publication of any of the other 
papers on tha subject cited below. The ouly writing of M. Chaales I can now refer to is 
Notexii. p. 352, ofthe AperfnHialorique, whioh, bowever, only ti-eats of the case where 
B = ^, I cannot Mil whether I was led to the general melhod as an obvious extendon of 
Hub, or whether some paper on the subject may not he found among M. Chaslea's many 
conttibntions to scientific periodicals. If not, tliis method is to be considered due to Mi'. 
Eoberis, who gives several applications of it in a paper of which I have made use iiere 
{LiouviUe, xiii. 208). 
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ra! a curve of the fourth degree, having the two circular infinite 
points for double points, and also the origin for another ; the curve 
is the limagon if the origin he the focus of the conic ; the curve is 
only of the third degree if the origin fee on the conic ; it will still 
liavG the origin for a double point, and the two circular infinite 
points will be on the curve. 

Ex. 1. " The three points of inflexion of such a curve of the 
third degree lie on a right line." Hence we deduce : " There are 
three points on a conic, whose osculating circles pass through a 
given point on the curve, and these he on a circle which passes 
through that point."* The three points will be real for the case of 
the ellipse, but two imaginary for the hyperbola. 

Since a circle is always transformed into a circle by this me- 
thod, it foUowa that " if a curve of the fourth degree have the two 
circular points for double points, and also another double point, 
then, through any point of the curve can be drawn three oscula- 
ting circles, whose points of contact lie on a circle through the 
given point." This theorem, however, may otherwise be ob- 
tained, and may be extended, by transforming any curve of the 
third degree passing through the two infinite circular points. 

Ex, 2. " The feet of the perpendiculars on the sides of a 
triangle from any point on the circumscribing circle lie on one 
right line." Inversely, " If on three chords of a circle, AB, AC, 
AD, as diameters, circles be described, the points of intersection 
of these circles with each other he on one right line." 

Ex. 3. " The circle circumscribing any triangle whose sides 
touch a parabola, passes through the focus." Inversely, il' three 
circles be described through the cusp to touch a cardioide, their 
points of intersection with each other lie on one right lino. 

Ex. 4. " If any right line meet a limagon in four points, the 
sum of their distances from the pole is constant." Hence, " If a 
circle through the focus meet a conic in four points, the sum of 
the reciprocals of their distances from the focus is constant." 



heorem was given without clemonstraHon by M. Sleiner (Crelle, xxxii.300)i 
re given was communicated to me bj Mr. Ingram. Another hy M. Joaehin- 
fonnd in Cralla, xxxvi. 95, where ho also proves that the centre of gravity 
s poinK is the ceiiti'e of the ollipso. 
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To the foot of the perpendicular on a tangent will corrcBpond 
the extremity of the diameter through the origin, of a circle de- 
scribed through it to touch the curve, and the distance of this point 
from the origin being double that of the centre of the circle, we 
can deduce from the locus of the foot of the perpendicular on the 
tangent to one curve, the locus of the centres of circles described 
through the origin to touch the inverse curve. Thus from the 
theorem that the locus of the foot of the perpendicular from tho 
focus on the tangent of a conic is a circle, we deduce (as Mr. 
Stubbs has pointed out) " the locus of the centre of the circle 
described through the double point of the limagon to touch the 
curve, is a circle;" or otherwise, " the limagon may be generated 
as the envelope of circles passing through a given point, and 
having their centres on a given circle." Generally the reciprocal 
of a curve is the locus of the centres of circles through the origin 
to touch the inverse curve. Thus, " the envelope of a circle 
passing through a given point, and having its centre on a parabola, 
is a circular cuhic with a double point: and having its centre on 
any conic, is a bicircular curve of the fourth degree having a 
finite double point." 

261. We proceed to add illustrations of the general case of 
M. Chasles's transformations ; viz., when p = 0b> is altered to 
p"c= ^(jiw). It is unnecessary to write down the effect of the 
transformation for curves of the form p™ = «cos«i(u, which are 
always altered to curves of the same family. A circle becomes 
an oval of Cassini when »i = 2, and a limagon when n = ^. Hence, 
from Example 3 of the last Article, we have : " If three A's be 
described to touch a B, their points of intersection witli each 
other lie on a 0." 

1. A, right line; B, focal parabola; C, circle through origin. 

2. A, circle ; B, cardioide ; C, right line. 

3. A, central equilateral hyperbola ; B, right line; C, leninis- 

cata. 

4. A, lemniscata ; B, circle through origin ; C, central equi- 

lateral hyperbola. 

Again, Ex. 4 of the last Article gives us : " If an A meet a B in 
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four points, tlie s\im of the ic"' powers of their distances from the, 
origin is constant." 

1. A, right line; B, cardioide; x, 1. 

2. A, circle through origin; B, focal parabola; x, ~ 1. 

3. A, central ef^uilateral hyperbola; B, circle through origin ; 

4. A, lemnlscata ; B, right lino ; w, - '2, &U. 

262. Mr. Roberts has noticed that this method of transforma- 
tion gives us theorems as to the angles at which curves intersect 
each other. For the tangent of the angle made by the radius 

vector with the tangent to a curve is (Art. IfiO) --5— ; but this is 

unaltered when we substitute ndw for do), and — - for — . Since 

P P 

then the angle between the tangent to one curve and the radius 
vector is unaltered by transformation, the angle which two curves 
of one system make with each other will be also unaltered. 

The following examples are a few of several given in Mr. Ro- 
berts' memoir; 

Ex. 1. " A system of parallel lines makes a constant angle 
with another system of parallel lines." Hence the angle at which 
two concentric equilateral hyperbola cut each other is constant, 
if the angle between their axes be constant ; or generally any 
curve whose equation is of the form p" ~ a" cos nm cute another 
whose equation is p" = J" cos n(w-a) at a constant angle 

Ex. 2. " Given base and vertical angle of a triangle, the locus 
of vertex is a circle." Hence, " If two concentric equilateral 
hyperbolse pass each through a fixed point, and cut at a given 
angle, the iocris of intersection is an oval of a Oassini." If the 
curves be focal parabolje, the locus of intersection is a limagon. 

Tangents at the extremities of a focal chord of a parabola cut 
at right angles ; the same will consequently be true i'or the car- 
dioide. 

A system of concentric circles are cut orthogonally by a sys- 
tem of right lines passing through the common centre. Hence a 
system of confocal Cassinoids are cut orthogonally by a system of 
concentric equilateral hyperbola: through the common foci. In 
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like manner can bo found a system of lima^ons cut orthogonally 
by a system of focal parabola.* 

GEOMETRICAL METHODS. 

2(53. The present seems a convenient place for adding a few 
useful geometrical theorems. 

Among the methods imagined for drawing tangents to cui-ves, 
before the invention of the differential calculus, that of Roberva!, in 
which may bo traced the germ of the method effluxions, deserves 
to be mentioned. He considers a curve as generated liy the mo- 
tion of a point, and endeavours to resolve this motion into two 
others, such that the ratio of these components shall be known ; 
then the diagonal of the parallelogram formed by them will be 
the tangent to the curve. One or two examples will serve to il- 
hrstrate the spirit of his method. The point which deacnbes a 
cycloid has two motions, one progressive, parallel to the base, 
another rotatory round the generating circle ; and the velocities 
of these motions are equal, since the point will move round the 
entire circle in the same time that it moves through a space equal 
to the circumference along the base. Hence, if through a point 
on the curve we draw a parallel to the base, and a tangent to the 
generating circle when passing through the point, and if on these 
lines we take equal portions, and complete the parallelogram of 
which these are the sides, the diagonal will be the tangent. Si- 
milarly for the curtate and prolate cycloids, the only difference 
being that the length measured along the tangent is now to be in 
a given ratio to that measured along the parallel to base. In like 
manner the point describing an epicycloid has two motions, one 

• Tbe prindpnl part of the theory of trausfoi'matiotis, given nhove, U taken bom 
VHickefB SystetD der Analytiachen Geometrle, Abechnitt I. § S. I hare aim made uaa 
of Mr. Cajtey's papers on the eaine subject ; Lionville, xiv, 40, sv. 35 1 ; Cambridge and 
Dublin Itlath. Jour., iii. 173 ; and of M. Chasles's and Mr. Roberts' memoirg, alraadj' dted. 
Mr. Stubbs published a Paper on Inverse Curves in Brewster's Philosophical Magazine, 
voL sxiii. The reader will also find a variaty of examples of the inverse tranelbrmadon 
in papers nith which T have lately become acquainted, published by Mr. Stnbba and Mr. 
Ingram in the Transactions of the Dnblin Philosophical Society. The method which is 
the subject of Ait. 'J@4 is talten from Chasies, Apeif u, p. 548. See also Liouville, vol. x. 
148, 264, where the same method is appliad U> finding cenli'es of curvature. Art. 267 is 
written from my recollection of some articles in Poncelet's Projeclive Prapertiea. 
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round the circumference of the moving circle, the other round the 
centre of the fixed circle; therefore we are to take equal portions 
on a tangent to the moving circle, and on a perpendicular to the 
line joining the centres, and complete the parallelogram as before. 
So again, for a point describing an hyperbola or an ellipse, the 
motion In the direction of one focal radius vectoris equal, or equal 
and opposite to that in the direction of the other. 

264. Roberval's method admits but of limited application in 
practice, as it is not always easy to see two motions whose ratio 
can be recognised, and into which the motion of the describing 
point can be resolved. It is often more convenient to use the 
following extension, by M. Chasles, of Des Cartes' method (Art. 
222) of drawing a tangent to a roulette, and which, though not 
universally applicable, is so in many important cases; If a plane 
figure receive any small motion in its plane, there will be always 
(Art. 246) one point which for the instant remains unmoved, 
and about which, therefore, all the other points of the figure may 
be considered as, for the instant, describing circles, and through 
which, consequently, will pass the normal to the path described 
by any other point of the figure. Hence if any curve can bo con- 
sidered as described by a point on a moving figure, and if we can 
perceive the directions of the motion of any two points of the 
moving figure, the intersection of the normals to their paths will 
give the instantaneous centre through which the normal to the 
curve must pass. 

Ex. 1. A line of constant length moves between two directrices; 
tojlnd the tangent to the path described by any point of it. Here 
the extremities of the line describe given curves, the intersection 
of the normals to which gives the instantaneous centre through 
which tlie normal must pass. Thus if a line of constant length 
move between two right lines, the locus of any point will be an 
ellipse, the normal to which is constructed by joining the point 
to the intersection of perpendiculars to the fixed lines at the ex- 
tremities of the moving line. 

Ex. 2. To construct the tangmt to a conchoid, the directrix being 
any curve. Here if we consider the right line through the pole as 
the moving figure, one extremity of it moves on the directrix (a 
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right iine for the conchoid of Nicomedes; a circle for the lima- 
^on, &c.) ; the other extremity at the pole rooves for the instant 
along the right line itself. Hence we must erect at the pole a per- 
pendicular to the radius vector to meet the normal to the direc- 
trix at the extremity of the radius vector; the line joining their 
intersection to the describing point will be normal to the curve. 

The application of similar methods to the determination of 
centres of curvature will be found, Liouville, x. 14S, 264. 

265. If it be required to find the point of contact of a moving 
figure with its envelope, since the moving figure in any position 
passes through two consecutive points of the envelope, the path 
of tlie point of contact must for the instant coincide with the 
moving figure, and the point of contact is found by drawing a 
normal from the instantaneous centre to the moving figure in the 
corresponding position. If the moving figure be a right line, its 
point of contact with its envelope will be the foot of the perpen- 
dicular on it from the instantaneous centre. 

As a first example we give a theorem of M. Chasles. Let it 
be required to find the envelope of any diameter of a circle rolling 
along a right line. The instantaneous centre being m (see figure, 
p. 206), the foot of the perpendicular from it on any diameter will 
lie on a circle described with the diameter cm, and the arc of this 
circle from m to the point of contact is eqiial to the coiTesponding 
arc of the larger circle ; hence the envelope is a cycloid whose 
generating circle has a radius half that of the given circle. And 
so in like manner the envelope of any diameter of a circle rolling 
on another is an epicycloid. 

Ex. 2. To find the point of contact loith its envelope, of a right 
line of conatani lengtli between two given riglti lines. It must 
be Q, the foot of 
the perpendicular 
from O the instan- 
taneous centre, a 
point which may 
otherwise be found 
by letting fall the 
perpendicular CP, 
and taking BQ = AP {Conies, p. 293). The same construction 
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hoids wiieii A and B describe any curves, if AC and BG be the 
tangents to these curves in any position of AB. 

Ex. 3. To find the evoluie of the envelope of AB in the last Ex- 
ample. This is the same as to find the envelope of OQ, which, 
being normal to the curve, is tangent to the evolute ; and we say 
that the intercept on this line is constant, made by the two bisec- 
tors of the angle ACB. For bisect AB at M, and the intercept 
made on OQ is plainly double the intercept made on the perpen- 
dicular to AB at M; but this intercept is the diameter of the 
circle circumscribing ACB, and this diameter is constant, since 
we are given the base and vertical angle of the triangle. 

266. We may analytically find the equation of the envelope 
of the second Example. Let us take for axes a pair of rectangular 
lines equally inclined to the given lines CA, CE ; then if EF = c, 

AB = ^, PCF = 6, we shall find /= . „„ — '^—r< and accordingly 
sin20+ sin2a ^ •' 

the equation of the moving line is 

^ . ^ ^sin0co30 ^sinSfl 

■' cos 2a 2 cos 2a 

The equation shows (see p. 97} that if a line of the length 

rr- move about in the right angle, EOF, it will be at a con- 
cos 2a o o 

stant distance from AB when in the parallel position ; and hence 
it readily follows that the two curves have the same evolute. 
The equation belongs to the class solved at p. 116, and the enve- 
lope in general of 

^cose + ysinfl = /sinfl cosfl + d, 

is j.^. +f-l^- |rf^)3 + 27 {g (w^ + f+2l^-i d') - IxyY- 0. 

267. Wo shall next give some examples of the application of 
the principle already alluded to (^Conies, p. 209), that since a curve 
of the n"" degree is met by evei^y line in n points: conversely, if 
we know the number of points in which any line is met by the 
curve, we shall know the degree of the curve. Of course, in esti- 
mating the number of points on any right line, we must be cau- 
tious not to neglect any imaginary points ; and to take account of 
all cases where two or more points coincide. 
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We commence with an important class of theorems, the ge- 
neralization of Maclaurin's mode of generating conic sections. 

Ex. 1. The three sides of a triangle, BC, CA, AB, passthrougk 
fixed fmnts, P, Q, R, and two of the vertices, A, B, move on curves 
of the m'^'' and n^ degrees respectively; to find the degree of the locus of 
the third vertex. 

Take any line OP through P, and let us examine in how 
many points it can meet the locus. Let any one of the m points, 
mi, wis, &c., in which OP meets the curve (M) be joined to E, and 
let the joining line meet the curve N in the points n^, n^, &c., 
then the line joining any of these to Q will meet OP at a point 
on the locus. There may be mn such points : the locus is there- 
fore of at least this degree. And it is easy to sec that no other 
point of OP can be a point on the locus, unless the point P itself 
should be one. But we shall show that the point P is not only 
on the locus, but also a multiple point of it, of the order mn. For 
let PQ meet N in Ni, N^, &c., and let NjR meet M in M„ &c., 
then any of the mn triangles PM,Ni is a triangle satisfying the 
required conditions. The locus is therefore of the imn degree, 
and the points P and Q are multiple points of the order mn. 

Ex. 2. In the preceding Example let P, Q, R lie on one right 
line. 

We can prove as before that there are on OP mn points of the 
locus, distinct from P ; but the second part of the proof, which es- 
tablishes P to be a point on the locus, ceases to be applicable. 
The locus is therefore only of the degree mn. 

Ex. 3. In the first Example let any of the given points lie on the 
given curves. 

First, if P lie on tlie curve M : it appeai-s by the same method 
as before that there will be on OP (m -l)n points of the locus 
distinct fromP: P will be as before a multiple point of the order 
mn : the degree of the locus will then be ^mn -n. Q will be a 
multiple point of the degree (m - 1) n. Secondly, let R lie on 
either curve, suppose on M. Then the number of points on OP, 
distinct from P, will be mn, but P will be a multiple point only 
of the orderK(m-l); the degree of the locus will then h&2mn-n, 
as in the last Example. Q will be a multiple point of the order 
mn. There is no difficulty in tracing the effect of supposing two 
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or more of these simplirications of the general problem to take 
place at once. 

Ex. 4, The three sides of a triangle pass through fixed points, 
and two vertices move on the same curve of tlie mf' degree; to find the 
loims of the third vertete. 

By the very same method as before we find for the degree of 
the locus, 2m (m -1); P and Q being both multiple points of the 
order m{m- 1). If both P and Q lie on the curve, tlic degree 
of the locus becomes 2 (m - 1)^, for P and Q are multiple points 
of the order (m- 1)', and any line OP is met by the locus in 
(jffl - 1)° points distinct from P. 

Ex. 5. If the sides of a polygon pass through fixed points, and 
all the vertices hut one move on curves respectively of the ni"', nfl\ p"^, 
Sfc, degrees, to find the locus of the remaining vertex. 

As before, there are on any line OP mnpqr, &c., points of the 
locus distinct from P, and P is itself a multiple point of the degree 
mnpqr, &c., the degree of the locus is therefore 2mnpqr, &c. 

In any Examples of the nature of these here given, when 
the degree of the locus is once determined, there is no difficulty in 
constructing it, for we have only to take as many particular posi- 
tions of the moveable point as are sufRcient to determine a curve 
of the degree of which we find the locus to be. 



CHAPTER VII. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS TO CURVES, 

268. We have reserved for this Chapter the discussion of 
those problems concerning curves, the solution of which requires 
the use of the integral calculus; a subject, perhaps, more neces- 
sary to the theoretical completeness than to the practical utility 
of this treatise; for we must, in this Chapter, suppose the reader 
already acquainted with the principles of the calculus, and all the 
works from which he is hkely to have derived his knowledge 
contain illustrations of its application to the theory of curves. 
We commence by giving the formula; for the quadrature of 
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curves. The element of the area, to rectangular co-ordinates, is 
dxdy, which once integrated gives ydx for the element of the area 
contained between two consecutive ordinates, the curve and the 
axis of ii.'. If we express y in terms o^ x, and integrate within any 
limits, we shall have the area between any two ordinates, the 
curve and the axis. It is necessary, however, to be careful that 
y does not change sign within the limits of the integration ; 
otherwise the analytical result will be the difference of two areas, 
whose separate vahxes if we should wish to know, we must break 
itp the integral into portions, separated by the value of x, for 
which y changes sign. 

In like manner xdy is the element of the area between two 
absciss£e, the curve and the axis oi y. We have obviously 

\a!dy + lydx ^ xy ^- c. 
It was proved (Conies, p. 34) that the area of the triangle sub- 
tended at the origin by any two points x'y, x'y" is half 3;' (y - y") 
— y {cc — «") ; if then we suppose these points consecutive, we ob- 
tain for the elementary triangle subtended at the origin by the 
element of the arc, half xdy - ydx. Transforming to polar co- 
ordinates, we obtain for the elementary triangle, between two 
consecutive radii vectores and the curve, ^/y'dO. This is other- 
wise obvious, since the base of the triangle is pdd, and its alti- 
tude p. In integrating this we must, when p vanishes or becomes 
infinite, observe the same caution already noticed in the case of 
rectangular co-ordinates. 

269. Ex. 1. To find the area of any segment of a circle. 

The element of the area is -i/ (a' - ;i;^) dx ; and therefore the area 

= |(ffl=-i):')*~^cos-'%C. 

Taking this between the limits a! = -v a and x = -a, we obtain for 

the area of the semicircle — g- ; and since, if we give the radical 

a negative sign, we shall find the area on the negative side of the 
axis always equal that on the positive side, the entire area of the 
circle = ira'. 

2k 
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Ex, 2. To fmd the area of an ellipse, —+^=1' 
The element of the area is b -*/ (1 — ; ) t^ ; but this is evi- 
dently - times the element of the circle described with the radius 

a. Hence the whole area of the ellipse is to that of the circle in 
the same ratio. 

Ex. 3. To find the area of an ellipse given by the general equa- 
tion 

AaP' + 2B«(, + Cf + 2D.P + 2Ey + P = 0. 

If we solve for y in terms of a:, we get a value of the form 
y = P ± V Q. But the equation y = V represents the diameter 
which bisects chords parallel to the axis of «/ ; and JPd« represents 
the area between this diameter and the axis ; |(P + ■y/ Q) rfic re- 
presents the area between the upper branch of the ellipse and the 
axis, while f (P - \/Q) (tc represents the area between the lower 
branch and the axis. It is plain then that 2 y/ Qdv is the element 
of the area of the ellipse itself, and that we shall have tlie entire 
area if we use as limits the two values of a: for which Q vanishes. 

Now we have just seen that (a^ — x'')idx = -g- ; but 
/ (a + 2fa - =■) . v/(?^ - fet^) ; 

and therefore | y" (a + 2b:v - ex") dx between the limits for which 
the radical vanishes is 

7r(it(! + h^) 

Expressing a, h, c in the present instance in terms of the co- 
efficients of the equation of the ellipse, we obtain the area 
_ TT (AE'' + CD^ + FE' - ACF - 2BDE) 
(AC - E')^ 
Ex. 4. To find the area of the curve y - Axf. 
It is easy to see that when p is greater than-1 the area 

countedfromtheorisinis — ^■. When »= - 1, the curve is the 
* p + 1 ^ 
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common hyperbola, and the area depends on logarithms ; when 
p is leas tlian - 1, the area of which i/dc is the element becomes 
intinite for x = 0, but that of which xdi/ is ihe element is finite, 
and proportional to the rectangle under the axes. 

Ex. 5. Tojind tlie area offJie cissoid of Diodes (see p. 169). 
The entire area, from the cusp to the asymptotes, is readily 
seen to be equal to three timee the area of the generating circle. 
Ex, 6, To find the area oftk& eaienary (p. 220). 
Ex. 7. Tof.nd the area of ike tractrix. 

Its differential equation (p. 221) is ydx = - -^f {h^ ~ y'') dy ; 
the element of the area is therefore equal to that of a circular 
segment, and the entire area is equal to that of the circle whose 
radius is A. 

Ex. 8, To find the area of the cycloid. 
The equations given, p. 207, are 

y = a(l + cos0), a; = «{fl + 8in9); 
hence ydx = a' (1 + cos BydB, 

J>(tj! = i«=(3e+ 4sinfl + 4Bin2e); 
and taking this between the limits and 2t, we obtain the entire 
area = 3jra*. 

Ex. 9. To find the area of an epicycloid. 
Its equations are (p. 211) 

y = J(msin^ + sinm^), x = 6(mcos^ + cosmf). 
From the nature of the curve it is most natural to look for the 
sectorial ai'Ca described round the centre of the base ; this we ca,n 
do by calculating ledy - ydte, which is equal to 

m(m + l)i= {I + cos (m - 1) 4,] d<p; 
the area is therefore 

i«. (.» + 1) {' ^^ + ^ sill (». - 1) 1^). 

If we desire to find the area of any one of the similar por- 
tions of which (Alt. 225) the curve consists, we may use the 
limits = 0, and 1^ = (m - 1) ^ = 27r ; and we find for the area 

— ^ ~ Trl)'\ If we wish to calculate the area between this 
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portion of the epicycloid and the generating circle, we must sub- 
Stract from this the area of the sector of the generating circle, 
VIZ., ^a^ijt or (m- l)7ri'; and we obtain for the area required 

^^s_ The case of the common cycloid is included in this 

formula by making wi infinite. 

Ex. 10. To find the area of an epitrocfioid* 

The element of the sectorial area is, as in the last Example, 

\m (mb^ + d^ + (pi + 1) bd cos (m - 1) d^, 

the integration of which presents no difficulty when d is less than 

mb^ + d') 

and the area included between the curve and a circle whose 
radius is mb - d (the minimum value of the radius vector), is 

— ^-^; i—ifl-. When, however, d is greater than 5, and 

«i - 1 

less than mb, the curve has real double points and a series of 

loops, and accordingly it will happen that the element of the area 

.„ , . , , ,, mb' + d' , , 
will change sign when cos (m - 1) ^ = - -^ — bd. 

In general, in calculating an area by polar co-ordinates, it is 
plain that every space as reckoned as often as it is traveled by 
the radius vector, and, therefore, that in the analytical expression 
for the area the loop is reckoned twice over. If we should desire 
to find separately the area of the loop, we must find the value of 
f corresponding to the double point. We cannot apply the ordi- 
nary criterion, for in one sense every point of a transcendental 
epitrochoid is a double point (or at least the double points lie in- 
finitely close on the curve) ; since any portion of it is crossed by 
it again at a different point every revolution. But it is obvious 
that ^ = 0, being the value corresponding to the lowest point of 
the loop, that corresponding to the point which we seek will be 
the value which next rondel's y = wiisiii^ + dsmmi^ = again; 



■ Another general method of finJing the ai-en of i-oulettes is given in a paper by M 
Stnhhs, in vul. i. or tb« TrauMctions or the Dublin Philosophiual Society. 
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and that if we integrate between these limits we shall have half 
the area of the loop. The limit cannot be found in finite terma 
wlien the curve is transcendental. 

The co-ordinates of any point may be expressed 
X = a C08°$, y = b sin'0 ; 
and the element of the sectorial area round the origin is, as in 
the last Examples, 

I ab aa^i'ip sin'^ii^ = f a5 sin' 'ii^dip, 

the integral of which is 

-r^afi(^-Jsin4$). 

If we take this integral between the limits and -, we shall have 

the area of any one of the four similar portions of which the curve 
consists, and thus find the entire area = ^nah. 

It is easy to see in what cases we can find 'hy this method the 
area of any curve whose equation is of the form — + ^ = 1. 

270. We proceed now to give examples of the direct use of 
polar co-ordinates in calculating areas. Let us commence with 
tlie simple case of the circle, the origin being anywhere. 
Ex. 1. Its equation is 

ft'' - 2cp cos 9 + c^ = a\ 
p =ccos0± V(o'-c=sin=0). 
Now, first, let the origin be outside the circle, the element of 
the area of the circle proper is obviously ^(pl- pi) dd, where pip, 
are the two values of p corresponding to the same value of 6 ; or 
is equal to 

2ccos0v'(«'-c=sin=0)d0. 

But if we integrate between the limits c sin0 = + a, we have at 
once the entire area = ■ira'. Secondly, let the pole be within the 
circle, we must form i (pf + pa) dO, and integi-ate between the 
limits and jr. The element will be (a°+ c'^ cos 20) dd, and the 
area, as before, tto^. 
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Ex. 2. To find tJie area of Ike conchoid of Nicomedes, 
p = m±paecO. 

Ex. 3. To find the area of ilie common lemniscata, p= = a^cos2fl. 

The entire area = a'- 

Ex.4. To find ilte area of the lima^on, p = acos9 + h. 

There is no difficulty in the integration ; when a is less than b 
the origin is a conjugate point, and we may integrate from to Stt. 
When a is greater than b, the origin is a double point; and if fl* 
be the value of B, for which p vanishes, we obtain half the entire 
a.rea by integrating from to &, and half the loop by integrating 
from fl" to jT- 

Ex. 5. Tofiiid ike area of the Casdnoid. 

From the equation 

p* - 2a=p' cos 2w + a* = b* 
we have 

p^ = a' cosSo) + V (&* - a^sin^2to). 

When b is greater than a we must always give the radical the 
positive sign, and use the limits for w, and 2jr. We should 
thus obtain the entire area equal to 2b\ multiplied by the com- 
plete elliptic function of the second kind, whose modulus ia^^- 

When b is less than a, the formula ^(pl - pi) dm gives for the 
element of the area ^(5* - a*sin'2(ij)(iio, which is reduced to 
elliptic functions by making asinSw = 6sin0. It will be seen 
from the following Articles that the area in the former cs^e can 
be expressed geometrically by the help of an arc of an ellipse, 
and in this case by the help of an arc of a hyperbola. 

Ex. 6. To find the area of the spiral of Arc/dmedea. 

There is no difficulty in the integration for this or any of the 
other spirals ; but the learner must take notice, if he should only 
want to find the area contained within the outer boundary of the 
curve after n revolutions, that it will be only necessary to integrate 
between the limits {n - l)jr and nit ; since, as we have already ob- 
served, in the analytical expression for an area every space is 
included as many times as it is traversed by the radius vector. 

Ex. 7. To find ike area of the involute of the circle. 
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Ex. 8. To find Hie area of the curve x'- Zawy + y' = 0. 
The area of this curve is found by Eernouilli (see Lacroix, 
Traite du Calcul Integral, ii. 168) by assuming a new variable s, 

sucli that y = —j-, but a method given by later writers is more 

convenient, viz., to take as a new variable tan u) = t; then y = tx, 

'^'^ = 1 — ::; i ^nd wc have p'duj = xMt. The cui-ve has, as may 

readily be seen, a loop whose area is found by integrating 
/ hat Y 



M Y — -^ ) <i^ between the limits and co, and is -^ ■ 



271. We pass on to give formulse for the rectification of curves. 
We have already noticed the formula ds' = dx"^ + dy\ which gives 
the element of the arc for rectangular co-ordinates. By transform- 
ing to polar co-ordinates we obtain (?s° = dp' + p'dru^ which, how- 
ever, is otherwise evident, since ds is the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle, whose sides are dp and pddi. We can obtain 
another formula of great utility when the perpendicular on the 
tangent p is expressed in terms of the angle 0, which it makes 
with a fixed axis; ior pd0, the intercept on the tangent between 
two consecutive perpendiculars, may at once be seen to be the in- 
crement of the sum of the tangent (between tlie foot of the per- 
pendicular and its point of contact) and the arc, measured be- 
tween the point of contact and any fixed point on the curve. 

Ex. 1. To find the length, of the arc of a parabola. 

The arc may be either obtained from the equations 

'iydy ^pdx ; p'da'' = {p^ + 4y') dy'' ; 

or we mayuse the focal polar equation, and tahethis curve as apar- 

ticular example of the class p" = a" cos no). It was proved (p. 103) 

that ptfw = - cot Jiw(Zp; hence (fa = cosecMwt^p; or, substituting for 

p from the equation of the curve, tfe = - d cos"," nuidm, which is 
always integrable in finite terms when - is an integer. In the 
equation of the parabola 
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and J O'^t" 



fflsin^iti 



(11^=)" '"'''"(j 




Tbe algebraic part of the Integral is plainly PR, since FV = a, 
and RFV = PFR = ^<o. 

Tlie same expression might then have been derived from the 
last formula given in this Ar- 
ticle, since pdO is the element 
of the difference of the arc PV 
and PR, but 

RFV = 9, FR = ^■ 

We have seen that the locus of the foot of the perpendicular 
on the tangent to a curve of the form p" = a" coshg) is a curve of 

the same form, the new n being - — ~-r, the arc of this curve then 

depends on jcoa''wii(K. We see then that if the arc of a curve of 
this kind depend on Jcos*(orfaj, that of the locus of the feet of per- 
pendiculars on its tangents will depend on J cos**' wdw, and that 
of the envelope of perpendiculars to its radii vectores at their ex- 
tremities on I cos'"' iudti>. If we conceive a series of curves, each 
being the locus of the feet of perpendiculars from the origin on 
the tangents to the preceding curve, then the common ibrmula 
for the reduction of J cos'iuii^ai gives relations between the arcs of 
any two alternate curves of the series. {See a memoir by Mr.W. 
Roberts, Liouville, x. 177.) 

272. The relation thus obtained admits also, as Mr. Roberts 
has remarked, of a simple geometrical expression. First, the angle 
which the radius vector makes witli the tangent is t!ie same at the cor- 
responding points for all curves oftJie system. For the quadrilateral 
is inscribable in a circle, whose vertices are the origin, a point on 
one curve, and the feet of perpendiculars on the corresponding 
tangent and on the consecutive one. But an external angle of this 
qiiadri lateral is the angle which the radius vector makes with the 
line joining two consecutive feet of perpendiculars, and the cor- 
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responding internal angle is the angle between the radius vector 
and tangent to the given curve. If therefore p, <■> telong to the 
given curve, p^ lui to the locus of feet of perpendiculars, we have 

'-rr— = ^-= — '■ This is true whatever be the given curve. 
dp dpi ° 

Secondly, the element of the arc of the locus is, as we shall 

prove, pdiDi. For we have just proved tanFPR (in the last 

figure = ^' ; but FR = p„ hence PR = ^^. Siibstituting this 

value in the expression dsi = dim A/ [ pi + -j^j ), we have, as just 

stated, (fci = pdwi. Also, if p.i w.j refer to the curve of which the 
given curve is the locus of the feet of the perpendiculars on the 
tangent, we have pdm the element of the sum of the arc s.i and 
the intercept on the tangent to a_i made by the curve s. Now in 
the particular' class of curves p'' = a''cos)i!D, wi always is in a given 
ratio to m (p. 103), and therefore the increment of the arc s^ is in 
the same ratio to the increment of the sum of the arc s.i and the 
tangent ; and the quantities themselves are in the same ratio, the 
arcs being measured from their common summit. 

273. Ex.2. To find generally when the are of the curve y = Ax'^ 
can be integrated infinite terms. 

The ordinary rules show that the radical on which the inte- 
gral depends can be rationalized when ^ is an integer, or 

when TT ^ + 2 is an integer; or, in other words, when p « 

2p - 2 ° ^ 

either 1 + ^, or ^- — —7, where m may be any integer. 

Ex. 3. To eaianiine when the arc of the curve — + t— = 1 can 



Let us make x= acos™^, y = h sin™^; and putting cos20 = a^, 
it will be readily seen that the rectiEcation of the curve depends on 

J<iAV{«Ul + ^)*+^'{l-*)M. where A = --2. 
This reduces to known forma when k is an integer. Thus the 
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element of the arc of ib* + ^ = a' is 3a cos ^ sin ^if^, ■wliicb, inte- 
grated between tbe limits and -^, gives -^ for tlie length of one 
of the portions of the curve. To the same class belongs the evo- 
lute of the ellipse -5 + ti = 1 : only when a curve is known to be 

the evolute of another, its length is most readily found (see p. 109) 
by taking the difference of the radii of curvature corresponding 

to its extremities. To this class belongs ~i+ ^7= 1; which (see 

p. 172) is the most general expression of a parabola of the third 
degree having a conjugate point. Its arc depends on 

and is therefore reducible to elliptic functions. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding other curves of the same class whose arcs can be 
obtained. Thus xi + ^ = ai can be rectified by logarithmic func- 
tions. The arc of the elHpse itself is of the same class, but, owing 
to its importance, deserves a closer examination. 

274. To find the length of tfie arc of an ellipse. 
The substitution just made, viz.,3; = a sin ^, 31 = 6 cos0, gives for 
the element of the arc \f {a'^cos''ij> + l^ain"^) dtp = a i/il-^sm'tj)) dip; 
the arc is therefore expressed by the elliptic function of the se- 
cond kind. In this expression $ = 0, and the arc is counted to 
commence, at the extremity of the axis minor. 

If we use the formrUa pdB, since p° = a^ cos^fl + h^ sm'B, we get 
the very same expression for the element of the sum of the arc and 
tangent, counting from the extremity of the axis major; and thus 
if we take two points on the curve .«'/, «"y", such that the sine of 
the angle made with the axis of x by the perpendicular on the 

tangent at ay shall = — , then the sum of the tangent and arc, 
measured from the end of the axis major to xy\ will be equal to 
the arc measured from the extremity of the axis minor to a")/''. 
Similar consequences may be derived from the fundamental for- 
mula for the comparison of elhptic functions of the second kind, 
viz., 

E($) + E(i/-) - E((r) = c^smij, sm\psiarr, 
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wliere 

cos cr = cos ^ COS ^-siotp sin 1^ / (1 - c' sin= ct) ; 

and by the lielp of this formula may be proved the same theorems 
with regard to the possibility of finding an infinity of pairs of 
arcs whose difference shall be a right line, which have been 
proved geometrically (Conies, p. 296). 

275. Tofiiid&ie length of the arc of a hyperbola. 

The quantity ^dO will still = (^0V(«^ ~ c^sin'6), only that c' 
being = a^ + 6^ is now greater than a^. This is reduced to elliptic 
functions by making csinO = asin^, when it becomes 



^/ (e' - siii^^) 



V(i4''-*)- 



A'-l. 



sin^0 I 



The difference then between the arc and tangent is expi 
by means of an elliptic function of the first and one of the second 

species having the common modulus -■ Taking the complete 

functions, we got the difference between the asymptote and the 
infinite hyperbolic arc. 

The formula already alluded to for comparing three functions 
having a common modulus enable us, in an infinity of ways, to 
find two hyperbolic arcs whose difference shall be an algebr^c 
quantity. 

Landen proved, in 1780, that an arc of the hyperbola can be 

expressed by two elliptic arcs. This is an immediate consequence 

of Lagrange's formula of reduction (Legendre's Exercises, i. 85), 

6=F(c,</.)=2E(c,^)-(2 + 2c)E(ci, 0i) + 2csin$, 

where 1 - &i ^ , , , , , . 

c = - — , tan (^ - ^,) = 0, tan <l>^. 

The reader will find a geometrical demonstration of the same 
theorem by Mr. Mac Cullagh, Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, voL xvi. p. 80. 

276. To find the length of the arc of a common lemniseata, 
li' = a'cos2fl. 
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This is a particular case of the formula of Art. 271, and gives 

ds=—r} ;wi,, which, putting 2 sin'6 = siii'di, becomes 

v'(cos2d)' ' f & 'f 



V2 Va-isin=^) 
The arc is then expressed hy an elliptic function of the first Mnd 
whose modulus is \/^. The same result is found by Legendre 
by expressing the co-ordinates as a i'unction of the'radius vector, 

which is reduced to the preceding form by making p = acos0. 
Or M. Serret has expressed x and y rationally in terms of the am- 
plitude of this function 

•-''>'*ttI- '""^^rrl- ''•-^'TV^i 

In consequence of the arcs of the lemniscata being expressible 
by elliptic functions of the first kind, they can, by the fundamen- 
tal property of these functions, bo added, subtracted, multiplied, 
or divided algebraically, just like arcs of circles. 

277. The lemniscata is, as we know, the locus of the feet of 
perpendiculars on the tangents of an equilateral hyperbola. The 
difference between the asymptote and the infinite hyperbolic arc 
is given by the equation (see Art. 275) 

and we have seen that the complete quadrant of the lemniscata is 



Now Legendre's formula for complete functions with comple- 
mentary moduli, 

E(.)r(i) + E(S)r(«)-F(«)r(j).|, 

becomes, when c = b = ■— -^, 
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and Iience -^ _ vc^ ^ 

' 4 

278. We may form the curve, whicliis the locus of the feet of 
perpendiculars on the tangents to a lemniscata, and may conceive 
another curve generated from it in like manner, and ao on. Mr. 
Eoberta has proved (Liouville, x. 177), and it follows readily from 
what we have said (Art, 271), that if we obtain by the forraulre of 
reduction the relation between the arcs of two non- consecutive 
curves of the series, and by taking complete quadrants make the 
algebraic part of the formula to vanish, we shall have 

S^.. _ 2« - 1 

S„,i ~ ■2n + l 
The quadrants of all the even curves of the series being expressed 
by S of the last Article, and those of the odd curves of the series 
by Si, he obtains easily 

279. The remarkable property of the lemniscata, that its arcs 
can be added, multiplied, or divided algebraically, led geometers 
to inquire whether there were not other curves whose arcs, being 
expressed by elliptic functions of the first kind, enjoyed the same 
property. They sought then to find curves whose arcs should 
represent elliptic functions of the Crst kind in general, which the 
lemniscata only does for the particular case of c' = ^. This is one 
of a class of problems, the inverse of rectification. In the latter 
it is required to find the integral corresponding to the arcs of a 
given curve, in the present instance to find the curve whose arcs 
are expressed by a given integral. If in this Example it be not 
required that the curve shall be algebraical, the problem preaenta 
no difficulty. The following is Legendre's solution (Exercises, i. 
39): 

' This theorem is dua to Mr. Talbot (see Gergomie,^v. 17),bnt the proof here given 
is due to Mr W. Roberta, who has also oxb3ndcd the theorem to the case of any hyper- 
bola, and the locus <i( the feet of perpendicnlara from the centre on its tangeata. (Uou- 
villa,siill, Kiii. 179.) For a generaliiation, by Mr, Roberts, of the property of the 
next Article, when the original curve is any of the form p*" = a" cos ntu, ete Uouville, 
XV. 3X3. 
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(?;» = - 






1 - c'aiti"^ ' 

ds= ■■■ :[ . --■ 

We may take sin at pleasure any function of ^, and integrate if 
we can. For example, for ip-O we have 

1 , /I + csinib\ 1 , fccosib\ 

from which two equations the curve is determined. 



280. When, however, it is required that the curve shall be 
algebraical the problem is one of much greater difEculty. If, in- 
deed, it would suf&ce that the arcs of the sought curve should 
only differ by an algebraical quantity from elliptic functions of 
tlie first kind, the fact that pdO is the increment of the sum of the 
arc and tangent would present us with an immediate solution. 
Thus in this Example it is only necessary to find a curve, the 
perpendicular on the tangent to which shall be proportional to 
. ■■-; or, in other words, to find the curve which is the 

envelope of the perpendiculars to the diameters of an ellipse 
erected at their extremities. Tiie equation of one of those per- 
pendiculars is 

XX' + yxj = of'' + J/'=, 

a/y being the co-ordinates of the extremity of the diameter ; or 
substituting acos^, 5sin^, for af'y, 

avccos^ + bi/&ui<p — a'cos^0 + i'sin'^, 
an equation of the class discussed, p. 116, and whose envelope 
therefore is 
( 4 (a* + S* - a' J^) - 3 (a'iK* + by) | ' 

* This Bxanipla illustrates well (he advantage gained by the form into which Meaars. 
Boole and Cayley (see Appendix) have thrown the envelop* of an equation involving a 
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The arcs of thia curve then will be expressed by an elliptic func- 
tion of the first kind (whose modulus is the excentricity of the 
generating ellipse), together with an algebraical part ; and inte- 
grating between and ^, the algebraic part vanishes, and the 
quadrant of the curve expresses the complete function F without 
any addition. In consequence, however, of the algebraic part in 
the general case, we cannot find a given submultiple of a given 
arc of this curve, but only an arc whose length shall diiFer from 
that submultiple by an algebraical quantity. This is only what 
we can do for the ellipse, but comes much short of the simplicity 
of the lemniscata. 

281. It was M. Serret who first gave a general solution of the 
problem to find the real and rational solutions which the equation 

dx" + dt/^ = Zdz^ 
admits of, and who proved in particular that there are an infinity 
of algebraic curves whose arcs can be expressed by elliptic func- 
tions of the first kind. Referring to his original memoirs (Liou- 
ville, X. 257, 351, 421) for details as to his general method, we 
aliall substitute here a more elementary investigation, which, 
however, will suffice to include the most interesting of his results. 
However fortunate it was for the interests of analysis that M, Ser- 



varittblB parameMr in the fourth degree. The elimination necesaary for the solution of fhe 
present problem evidently baffled Legendre, and some other sncceeding wiiters on the sub- 
ject, find mas only performed not very long ago by Tortolini (Cvelle, vol. xssiii. p. 90, 
"Nota aopra Tequaziana di unacucva delseato ordine"), aftara very creditable degree of 
gkilfnl labour. It is evident that the method used here would equally show that the equa- 
tion of the envelope, in general, of perpendioulaj^ at the extremities of radii vectores to a 
conic Jrom ani/ origin, can be exhibited under the form S' = T^. For the problem is equi- 
valent to finding the reidpracal of the inverse of the ellipse, which latter, bdng of the fourth 
degree, its i-edprocal ia found by Art. 109. The moat interesting case is where the ort^n 
is the focus, when the problem is i-eduoed to finding fhe redprocal of a lirnaf on, and de- 
pends on an equation of the form 

Aj:co3 2e + A7,ain29 + 4fti:cose + 4Bj(Ein9 + 3C=0, 
where A, B are constanfa, and C contains x in the first degree. The envelope is 

{p2(AS- 4B=) 4- 3C'}3 = 27{CA= + 26^) Cp» - 2AB=j.p= -■ CP)', 
an equation obviously diviaible by p^, and thus reduced to the fonrth degree. 
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ret should have attacked and conquered the problem in ita most 
difficult form, we may wonder that Lcgendfe and the other ma- 
thematicians who had attempted the solution of the question, had 
not observed how much it is simplified by the use of polar co- 
ordinates. Thus if, according to tho most natural assumption, we 
take 1 , 

dw^+ dy^ = -^, 

where X is a complete algebraic fimction of the fourth degree in 
«, and if we solve for dy, we get an equation not algebraically in- 
tegrable; but if we take 

dp'- + p'dO'' = -^, 

where R is a similar function of p ; then, if we solve for p'dQ^, if 
the numerator be a perfect square, and if B only involve even 
powers of p, the substitution of p^ = 2 will give an equation for dO 
integrable by circular functions. We are thus naturally led to 
the assumption 

, .. ~ II,-, a*dp^ 

whence ,„ (p' - l^ ) dp 



If then we take any rational number = - — y^^ , we can at once 

form the polar equation of the curve, which will in this case be 
always algebraical. 

2S2. These coincide with M. Serret's first class of eUiptic 
curves. Of these ho gives the following geometrical definition : — ■ 
With the radius vector OP as base, let a triangle be constructed 
whose sides OM, MP are proportional to ^ n, v" ('* + 1). {""■ being 
any rational number), and if the angles opposite these sides be 
j3, a, then we shall have 
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These can be readily made to coincide with tlie form given in 
the last Article ; for though M. Serrefs form appears to contain 
a constant less, it is only because one of the constants is for sim- 
plicity made unity, which only affects the size, not the shape of 
the curve. 

The expression for the arc is reduced to the ordinary form by 
taking 

when wo have , , da 

as = </n— 



"v(i -*••;■■■«)' 

or the arc is expressed by an elliptic function of the first kind, 
whose modulus is k, 

283. The sectorial area of these curves is readily found to be 
always j- A ; or the area of the sector is equal to that of the gene- 
rating triangle. The tangent is constructed by joining the point 
on the curve to the centre of the circle circumscribing the gene- 
rating triangle. M, Serret has proved that when w is a fraction 

-, the degree of the curve is 2 (^ + q), and consequently that two 
fractions -, - give curves of the same degi-eo whose arcs depend 

on functions with complementary moduli. 
2 M 
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The following are the equations of the simplest of these 
curves. First, let n = 1 ; we have 

or p^ (p^ - 4p COS 9 + 4) = 1, 

the equation of a lemnlscata, the distance between the foci lieing 

2, and the product of the focal radii = 1. 

Let n = 4 and coa 26 = cos (a - 3j3) = ^" 3 J^' 1 ^ - 

Let « = 2 and cosfl = cos(2„ - 3/3) = V° + ^ V^dgg!^i. 

These two curves of the sixth degree whose arcs depend on func- 
tions whose moduli are V \ and •J f , are the simplest of M. Ser- 
ret's next to the iemniscata. 

284. Since the publication of M. Serret's memoirs, Mr, Roberta 
has found another couple of very simple curves, whose arcs are 
expressible by elliptic functions of the first kind. (See Liouville, 
xii. 445.) If the arc of the curve, p"" = CT^eosmw, be expressed 
a's a function of the radius vector, we shall have in general 

But when m = 3, this is at once reducible to elliptic functions by 
the substitution p^ = z; and hence it appears that the arcs of the 
curve, p' = a' cos 3ui, are expressed by an elliptic function of the first 

bind, whose modulus is sin ^5- They may equally be expressed 

by the function with the complementary modulus, by the help of 
the relation given by Logendre (Elliptic Functions, vol. i. p. 185) 
for connecting these two functions. This curve is also in another 
respect analogous to the Iemniscata; for the locus of a point, the 
product of whose distances from the vertices of an equilateral tri- 
angle is constant, is 

p='-2aV'cos3^+ffl' = i«, 

and becomes of the form in question when a = A. 

The general formula ^ven above proves that the arcs of the 
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curve p^ = ai COS | en are similarly expressed by elliptic functions 
of tlie iirat kind. 

285. To find the length of the are of the dssoid of Diodes. 
The arc is found by elementary integration, and depends on 

logarithmic functions ; the arc, in general, of a circular cubic 
with a double point depends on elliptic functions. 

To find ike length of an are of an epicycloid, or epitrorJioid. 

Using the notation of p. 211, we at once have 

ds=m^/[¥■^d^ -%hdcos{m-l),^}d<^, 
wMch enables us to express the arc of an epitrochoid by means 
of the arc of an ellipse. \£h = d the curve is an epicycloid, and 

the length of one of its portions is r b, which, by making m 

infinite, gives the length of the cycloid. 

To find the length of an arc of die traoiriw. 

The differential equation (p. 221) gives at once yds = My. 

To find ike lengtli of the involve of the circle. 

286. To find the length of an arc of tJie oval of Casaini. 
The equation being 

(p" ~ a' cos2(d) dp + a'p sin2un^w = 0, 
iPdp 2b^pM p 

But Legendre has proved (Exercises, i. 197) that 

V (a + jix* + yx^} 
can be reduced to the sum of two functions of the firetkind with 
complementary moduli, by first reducing the denominator to a 
recurring function by tlie substitution yw^ = ajS and then making 

For the general class of curves, 

pirn _ 2a"'p'^ cos mw + «^'" = i^"*, 
M. Serret has proved in like manner that the differential of the 
arc is 



tfe = 
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Si-p-dp 

■^ - - V I- (.- + 2 («- + '■-) (.- - («- - S-)'l ' 
which Mr. Roberts has showed can be reduced by the preceding 
Biibstitutions to the sum of two Abelian funotions of lower dimen- 
Biona. (See Liouville, Tiii. 145, 501 ; xiii. 38.) 

287. To find the length of the arc of a Cartesian oval. 

The expression for the arc itself depends on ultra-elliptic func- 
tions; but Mr. Roberts (Liouville, xv. 195), extendinga method 
applied by M. Serret to the last example, has proved that the 
difference between the two arcs of the conjugate ovals, corres- 
ponding to the same position of the radius vector, can be ex- 
pressed by an arc of an ellipse. In general, let the equation of a 
curve be 

/>= - 2/3i2 + = 0, 

where C is constant, and ii any function of oj, then Tve have at 
once 

;!> = £i ± v^ (ii' - C), (p - Qi)dp = a'pdM, 

The element, then, of the difference of two corresponding arcs is 

2V(Q=-i-i2'=-C) dai. ■ 
Applying this to the Cartesian oval, whoso equation is of the form 

p^~2p(a + b cosu,) + c= = 0, 
the element of the difference in question is 

2 V («= + 2a6 cos w + b'- c') dw, 
which obviously represents an elliptic arc, 

288. We shall next give some formulae connecting the areas 
and arcs of different curves. If from the equation of any curve to 
rectangular co-ordinates we form an equation to polar co-ordlnatea 
by taking dy = dp, dx = pdui, then it is obvious that the element 
of the arc of one curve will be equal to that of the other ; the 
element of the rectangular area of the first will be double that of 
the sectorial area of the second ; and the second curve may be con- 
ceived as generated from the first by bending all its ordinates 
into radii vectores. Thus from the parabola 2i/dt/=pdx we get 
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2pdp ^ppdta, 2p =p^; or tlie rectification and quadrature of the 
spiral of Archimedes depend on the same formulie as in the case 
of the parabola.* 

The following is a method by which rectification may in ge- 
neral be reduced to quadratures, and by which, in particular, Van 
Huraet rectified the semicubical parabola, the first curve rectified. 
(Lardncr's Algebraic Geometry, p. 464.) Produce each ordinate 
until the whole length be in a constant ratio to the corresponding 
normal divided by the old ordinate, and the locus of the extre- 
mity of the produced ordinate is a curve whose area is in a con- 
stant ratio to the length of the given curve. The rectification of 
the parabola is thus reduced to the quadrature of the hyperbola, 
and the rectification of the semicubical parabola to the quadrature 
of the parabola. The truth of the theorem is obvious. 

The reader will find general formula byMr. Roberts connecting 
the element of the length of a curve with that of the locus of the 
feet of perpendiculars on its tangents (Liouville, x. 177). The most 
interesting application of these is to the case of the ellipse consi- 
sidered as the curve, the locus of feet of perpendiculars on whose 
tangents is a circle; when the same expression is found for the 
length of its arc as that obtained by Lagrange's modular transfor- 
mation. It is an interesting subject of inquiry whether there may 
not be also some geometrical point of view which would lead di- 
rectly to the more general transformations of Jacob! and Abel. 

289. When a curve is transfomied by the method of Art. 260t 
it is easy to find an expression for the arc of the transformed 
curve. Let this be ct, that of the old curve s, and let p bo the old 
radius vector, then we have at once, 

rf<r = — 
np" 

' This method is due to Gregorj' of St. Vincent.— See Leslie's Geoiiietricol Analysis, 
p. 124; Laninor's Algebraic Geonietry, pp. 856, 494. 

1 1 find that I was miBtalten in supposing {see p. 389) that M. Chaslea httd pnhlislied 
anything on this Bnhjeet heyond (he note to the Aperfu HistoriquB already referred to ; 
and Mr. Boberts teiU me that he was not acquainted with this note at the tJnie when, on 
M. laouville publishing some discus^ons on the transformations by reciprocal radii vec- 
tores (vol. sii. p. 366), he wrote (o infonnhim that this method had already been given 
by Hr. Stubba, frying at tbe same time his own more general method. 
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This formula is applied by Mr, Roberts to the rectification of the 
cliiss of curves which are the generalization of Cassini's ovals, 
pS" - 2a^p'^ eo&ni» + a'" = H"^. 
We have already seen that since the circle 
/>' - 2ap cosdj + a^ = M 
is always cut orthogonally by the system of nght lines, 

p cos (w - 0) = a COB 0, 
the curve in question will be always cut orthogonally by the sys- 
tem of curves, 

p''cosM (ui - B) = a^cosnO. 

But considering Q as the variable parameter, the arc of the circle 
is obviously bdO, and the two values of p corresponding to any 
value of 9 are readily seen to be given by the equation 

p'^ = a? ± 2absm$ + h'; 
hence by the formula of this Article, the element of the required 
arc is 

bxdB 



(a=" + 2a''5«sinm(J + ft^'')^ 



290. Wc proceed now to other problems for which the integral 
calculus is necessary. We pass over a class of problems where it 
is required to find the curve, being given a relation between two 
lines connected with it; for example, " to find the curve such 
that the normal shall be always equal to the radius vector ;" there 
being in general no dif&culty in finding the differential equation, 
on the solution of which the problem depends. We pass on to 
the problem of trajectories, where it is required to find a curve 
cutting a given system of curves at a given angle. 

Let the system of given curves be F (|, i), c) = 0, where c is 
a variable parameter, then we have the condition 

'^\ d{cdi,j dis ai 
where is the given angle. If in this equation we substitute o! 
and y for I and ij in the value of -y^, obtained from the equation 
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of tte given curve, we shall have a relation which must be satis- 
fied for the point where any curve is cut by the trajectory; and 
if we eliminate c between this equation and the given one, we 
shall have the relation satisfied by all the points of the trajectory. 
For orthogonal trajectories the equation reduces to 

1 + ^^ = 0. 
dx d^ 

Ex. To find the trajectory cutting at a given angle the series 

of cuiTes, 

,• . cE-, 

we have then 

dti _ m /b'""' my 

and the differential equation of the trajectory is 

tan ^ (nxdm + mydjj) = nxdij - mydie, 
■which, being homogeneous, the variables can be separated by the 
substitution y = a:z. For the treatment of cases where the elimi- 
nation of c is more difficult, see Lacroix's Integral Calculus, li. 
453 ; Euler, Novi Comm. Acad. Petrop., voh xiv. part i. p. 26; 
xvii. p. 205. 

One case, however, it is necessary to mention. It is when one 
variable is given as a function of the other and the parameter, and 
when it is required to find the orthogonal trajectory. Thus let 
j( = ^ (I, c) ; d-ri = pdZ ; then the equation of the orthogonal tra- 
jectory is, as before, 

dx + pdy = 0, 

and it is necessary to introduce in p the value of c derived from 
the equation y = ^ (^i c). But it ia more convenient in practice 
to bring this to a differential equation between x and c. If by 
differentiating the equation, considering c variable, we have 

dy = pdx + qdc, 
then substituting this value of <?yinthe equation of the trajectory, 
we shall have 

(1 + ^') dx + pqda = 0, 

an equation not involving y, which integrated gives a relation be- 
tween X and c, from which relation and the equation y-i^{x, c), 
c can be algebraically eliminated. 
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291. The problem to find the involute of a given curve is a 
particular case of the problem of orthogonal trajectories, since it 
is required to find the curve cutting at right angles all the tan- 
gents to the given curve. Thus (see Gregory's Examples, p, 448) if 
the curve be tj = ^ (£), dt] =pd^, then the equation of any tangent is 

(*/ - i) = P (i» - S). 
where i],p are known functions of £. This, then, is a particular 
case of the last; and if we differentiate, considering £ variable, 
we shall have 

dt/ = pdx + (a; - f ) dp. 
Hence for the equation of the trajectory we have 

(l+^=)(fd! + {x- ^)pdp, 
which can be integrated when from the equation of the given 
curve we express ? in terras of p. It is reduced to the most con- 
venient form by dividing by v' (1 + P')* Then 

«VC1 +y-)-Ev' (! + ?•) -fi/ (!+?•)«■ 

When this integration can be accomplished we have x in terms 
of ^ or of £, which we can then eliminate between this equation 
and that of the tangent. 

Ex. Tojind the involute of the semicubical parabola, 

A U ^ ' 

and we have 

The particular involute depends on the constant C, and the sim- 
plest is found by making it = ; when we have 

and by the equation of the tangent 

y--2ap^=p{x-K), 
we have if = 4o'/)' = ^ a? = 4a (a; 4 2a), 

the equation of a parabola. 
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292. Similarly, by giving C any value, we could find all the 
curves whose evolute is a given seinicubical parabola. The pro- 
blem, however, is simpler when one involute of a curve is given, 
and it is required to Jind the rest. It is obvious from Art. 115 
that this is equivalent to finding the locus of points whoso normal 
distance from the given involute shall be constant, or to finding 
the envelope of lines parallel to the tangents of the curve, and at 
a constant distance from them. Hence if we substitute in the 

equation of the polar reciprocal of the given involute — + 1? for -, 

we shall have the reciprocal of the required curve. It easily ap- 
pears thus that the problem to find the curve which shall have 
the same involute as a given conic is reduced to finding, by Art. 
109, the reciprocal of a curve of the fourth degree. But we may 
also solve the question directly. Thus let it be required to find 
the curve which shall have the same evolute as the parabola 

The equation of any tangent {Conies, p. 185) is 
.V cos9 + y sin + — -r = 0. 
Hence that of a parallel at a constant distance is 
^ cos e + y sin + ~s + 4tf = 0, 
or ;kgos20 + ysin29 + 4i^cos0 + (.tr + 2m) = 0, 

whose envelope is 
{S(x- + f) ~ 12d^ + (a, + 2myi' 

= ( 9 (« + 2m) (a;' + y' + 2-P) - (x + 2m)' - 54^d'i \ 
which is readily seen to be of the form 

27(a;= + y') {(^' + f) - {a^ + 2my]' + d'S = 0. 
293. Similarly we can find the curves which have the same evo- 
lute as the ellipse, — 4- tt = '■■ 

The equation of any tangent to the ellipse being 
- cos * + T sin * - I = 0, 
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that of any tangent to the required curve will be 

-COS0 + ^smrt - 1 = d\/ { — ^ + —7-^ - 
a '^ b '^ y \ a' b'' J 

This is reduced to the ordinary form by squaring ; and the enve- 
lope is 4S' = TS where 



6d^ /«= f 



+?^ ((24'-2<i*-(i')^+(2(i'-2<.'J'-{')5+(<''-4'"* + 4')l 

- ~ (20' - So* - So* + 26'). 

When tile equation is developed, the terms above tlie eighth de- 
gree in x and y vanish identically, and the equation becomes di- 
visible by d* ; and it will be found that the result of then malting 
rf=0 in it will be 



(54-)' 



It is not difficult to see the geometrical reason why the two foci 
thus appear as points whose normal distance from the curve 
vanishes. 

294. We add a notice of some c^es in which the orthogonal 
trajectory may be found more expeditiously than by the general 
method. 

Let it be required to find the orthogonal trajectory of curves 
given by the equation 

where pi, &c. denote the distance of a variable point from given 
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fixed points ; I, m, &o. are given constants, and k the variable pa- 
rameter ; then for any of these curves we have 



or if J, be the angle which the tangent makes with the radius v 
tor pi, since dp, - ds cosi,, 



hence for the orthogonal trajectory, 

sini'i sini, 
I —— + m h &c. = U; 

Pi |0J 

but since pidtoi = dssiai,, 

Mm, + miiftja + &o. = 0, 
III), + mwi + &0. = C, 
which condition determines the orthogonal trajectory. 

Ex. 2. To find the orilwgonal trajectory of the confocal Caj'iesian 
ovals given hy the equation 

Ip, + mp2 = c, 
w/jcra I, m are constant, c a variable parameter. 
For the Cartesian oval we have (p. 176) 
I cos ^l + m cos ia = ; 
hence ibr the trajectory, 

Isini, + m sinsj = 0; Ipidnj, + mpidia^ = 0, 
But Wi and tuj behig taken for the base angles of the triangle, 
whose sides are pi, pi, it follows that 

Idu, mdiUi _ „ _ 

and hence 

tan' i wi = C tan'™ | (n., 

a relation which determines the trajectory. When l=m the Car- 
tesian oval becomes a central conic, and the trajectory is the locus 
of the vertex of a triangle whose base and ratio or product of 
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tangents of half base angles is given ; that is, an hyperbola or 
ellipse.* 

Ex. 3. Let the curves be given by the relation 

where ^ijOi arc the perpendiculars on the tangent from two fixed 
points. Then 

m -"^ + n -^~ = ; 
pi p, 

but we have seen, p. 179, that -~p; is the cotangent of the angle 
^ ' p,dO *= ^ 

made vrith the tangent by the radius vector from the first point ; 

hence for the trajectory 

miL + n^ 
dp, dpi 

295. We proceed next to give some account of the method of 
elliptic co-ordinates, which, although chiefly useful in space of 
three dimensions, may occasionally be applied with advantage to 
plane curves. In this system two fixed points being given, the 
position of any other is determined by the intersection of an 
ellipse and hyperhola having the fixed points for foci. The con- 
stant distance between the foci we shall denote hy 2c, and the 
primary semi-axes of any ellipse and hyperhola of the system by 
fi, V. Then, to pass from rectangular co-ordinates, we have 



296. To express the element of the arc of a curve by elliptie eo- 



DiiFerentiating the equations just written, on the supposition 
that n is constant, we get for the arc of the ellipse whose serai- 
axis is u, 



<i.V(s^)<!.; 



■ * The firet Example of tliis Article is taken from a note by Mr. M. Robiirta, IJou- 
vllle, X. 251. For the second Example, as alio for the following Articles on Elliptic Co- 
ordinates, I am indebted to the kindness of Miv W, Kobertn. 
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similariy for the arc of a hyperbola whose semi-axis is v, 

and since those cut at right angles we have for the element of the 
arc of any other curve given by an equation between /j, and v (as 
we might also have obtained directly by diiFerentiating, consider- 
ing both fi and v variable). 



'(^~">{^*^y 



The reader will find no difficulty in obtaining by this formula 
the arc of the Cartesian oval, fi~av + b, which will obviously be 
an ultra' elliptic function. 

297. To find the eleinent of the area of a carve by elliptic co- 
ordinates. 

Considering as the element of the area the rectangle formed 
by the element of an ellipse, and that of a hyperbola of the sys- 
tem, we have the area 

JJ V I (f- -«■)(<!•-"•))■ 

Thus we can readily find the space inclosed between two confocal 
ellipses, ;u,,;uj, and two confocal hyperbolie, vi, va, viz.: 
Sfii fx'dfi hi dv f^ui dfi fv, v^dv 

298. To find an orthogonal trajectory by elliptic co-ordinates. 
If the curve were given by a relation 

Pdrr + Q,do = 0, 
da, da denoting, as before, the elements of the ellipse and hyper- 
bola, it is plain that the orthogonal trajectory is given by the 
equation pd,j' - Qda = 0. 

Hence when the curve is given by the differential equation 

Ud,i + Ndi. = 0, 
the trajectory is given by the equation 

dn dv _ 

M{^--.->)"N(o«^„-r ■ 
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Ex. To find the orthogonal trajectory of the Cartesian ovals, 
jx + mv = a, where a is given, and m is the variable parameter. 
We have 



hence for the trajectory, 

(a - u) dfi vdv ^ Q 

the integration of which presents no difficulty. 

299. To find the relations which subdst between t/ie elliptic 
ordinates of any point on a tangent to a given el 

It can be proved without much trou- 
ble that if we take on the tangent FT a 
portion PM = PF, and on Pi, PM'= PF, 
then MM' = 2ju', or the axis major of the 
ellipse. Hence if^w, v be the elliptic co- 
ordinates of the point P, 29 the angle 
between the tangents, 

fr + v)- + fr - .)■ ^ 2fr- - .•) cos n . v;, 

H^ sln'9 + v" cos'9 = juj ; 
an equation which expresses the relation between the co-ordinates 
of any point on the tangent and the angle which that tangent 
makes with the hyperbola through the point. 
From this ecLuation then 




but also 



tanO^'/f^^), 

„ d<7 //m'-c-X dv 

tanfl = _- = a/ t -. — . 

d<Ti y \c= -v^j dfi 



Equating these values, we have for the differential equation of 
any tangent to the ellipse fi = jii, 

in + * .0 

Now this equation is of the well-known form which Euler proved 
to be algebraically integrable (Novi Com. Petrop. vi. and vii.} ; 
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and we see here how the same result appears from geometrical 
considerations, since we can obtain an algebraic relation between 
the /t and v of any point on the tangent, by making in ite x and y 
equation the substitutions of Art. 295. 

300. To find (lie equation of ^te involute of an ellipse. 

This is only to find the orthogonal trajectory of its tangents, 
whose diiferential equation is given in the last Article. Hence, 
by Art. 298, we have for the involute, 

an equation which, the variables being separated, can be inte- 
grated by elliptic functions, and gives a transcendental relation 
between the fi and v of any point of the involute. 

301. In general, \idt be the element of the sum of arc and tan- 
gent to the ellipse, 11= (i; then plainly dt - sin Qdu + cos Qda ; 

an equation which at onoe points to the possibility of iinding an 
elliptic function of the second hind differing by an algebraic 
quantity from the sum of two given ones. It is obvious, too, that 
the involute must be given by the equation di = 0. 

302. We close this Chapter with some notice of a problem 
first solved by Euler, viz., to find the cu/ne whose n'* evolute shall 
be similar to itself. For this purpose Euler defines a curve by the 
relation between the radius of curvature, R, and the angle made 
by that radius with a fixed line. From a relation of this kind, 
II =f(9), we can obtain the ic and y equation; for we have 

ds'=Rd0, da: = ds cos $, di/ = dssinQ; 
so that we can express ai and y in terms of B, and afterwards, by 
elimination, obtain the equation of the curve. 

Nowletusimagine that at the point where any radius of cur- 
vature meets the evolute, the radius of curvature oi' the evolute 
be drawn ; and again, a radius of curvature to its evolute where 
that radius meets it, and so on: and let R', ff; R", 0", &c. corres- 
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pond to the successive evolutes. Tlien, since each radius of cur- 
vature is perpendicular to the preceding one, wc have 

de = d6' = d&', &c., 
and we have 

dR = ds = Rwe; 

or T,, dli , „„ dR' d'R , 

Il=^;andR=^ = ^,&c. 

We can secure that the ii'^' ovolute shall be similar to the original 

d"R 
curve by taking Rb = oR ; whence -r^ = aR, a linear equation 

easily integrahle. For example, when n = 1, the curve, whose 
evolute is similar to itself, is given by the equation R = Ce"*. 
Hence 

a^ = fCe'-» cos 0(^0 = f^ (acose + sin0) + A, 
J . 1 + (1= ^ -' 

y = JCe"" sin ed^ = Y^ (« sin - cos 0) + B. 



From these equations 



or the angle made with the axis of ar by the radius vector from 
the point (a = A, j/ = B) differs from by the constant angle cot'^a. 
Sqiiaring the equations, and adding, we have 

((»!-A)-+(s-B)|!.-^-?». 

It follows, then, that by changing the origin to the point x = A, 
^ = B, and measuring w from a line inclined to the axis of le at 
the angle just mentioned, the equation of the curve becomes 

the general equation of a logarithmic spiral. 

303. This is Euler's solution of the problem, but it does not 
appear to be the most general solution, since it assumes that the 
two pointe whose radii of curvature are proportional lie on the 
same normal to the original curve. But more generally, if the 
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original curve be R=/{9), it will suffice that tlie evolute should 
be -r-r- = R' = 0/(6 + «) ; and the equation 
/(8).a/(8 + a) 
is solved by taking R = 2Ce™^ m being one of the roots of the 
equation m = af*"". Thus the curve E. = Ce™* cos nfl has an evo- 
lute similar to itself, an equation which gives the loganthmic 
spiral when )* is taken = 0. 

304. The problem to find a curve whose evolute shall be similar 
to itself, but in an inverse position, can be reduced to the former. 
For in this case the second evolute will be similar, and in the same 
position, as the original curve ; but ite radii of curvature increase 
as those of the original curve diminish ; hence Eulcr finds the 
equation 



dB^^ 



1 the last 



Or the same thing will appear from the method used ii 
Article ; for we must have 

/(»).<!/;. -9), 

/-(9)--<./'{a-0).-a>/(8), 
as may be seen by substituting o - S for in the given equation. 
The solution of this equation is 

R = Ccos(ft0 + /3), 
or simply = C cosaO, by merely altering the line from wh 
measured ; whence 



Ich 9 i 



fl)8, 



2(«+l)--^-"'"'2(a-l)- 

where the omission of the arbitrary constants is only equivalent 
to a suitable change in the position of the origin, and the equa- 
tions are immediately recognised as reducible to these given 
(p. 211) for a hypocycloid. When a is loss than 1, the two 
terms in 1/ have the same sign, and the curve is an epicycloid. 
When a = 1 it can in like manner be proved that the curve ig a 
2o 
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cycloid. The question to find the curve whoso »i"' ovolnte shall 
be similar to the original curve, but in an inverted position, Js 
treated similarly. 

305. We conclude this subject with the following theorem, 
due to John Bernouilli: 

If there be any curve BC, the tangents at the extremities of 
which are at riglti angles, and it be developed beginning at B, and if 
the involute BD be again developed, beginning at D, and so on ad 
infinitum, then the vitlmoie figure of the curve will be a cycloid. 

Since we have proved that for the evolute R' = ^77, it is plain 
'■ ad '^ 

that for the involute Ri = \Rd9, and that the R of the next invo- 
lute will be the integral of this again, and so on. From the con- 
ditions of the problem, the integrals are to be made to vanish 
alternately for 9 = and = |. 

We may then assume for Ri the first ladlus wliioh vanishes 
for 6 =^ ^, an expansion 

A.cos0 + Ajcos3e + Ascos50. .. , + AicosiO i- &c., 
determining A; if E, =f(_9) by the equation 



= .ij^/(8)c. 



It follows, then, that 

R. = A,sin0 + ^'sin3fl + &c, 

Ra = Aicos(* + ^cos30 + &c. 

all the terms, except the first, being affected with constantly in- 
creasing divisors, so that ultimately R« = AjsiuP, or else A, cosfl, 
either of which is the equation of a cycloid (Art. 304).* 

* The matter of tha last four Articles has been taken flora Laci'oiK's Integral Cal- 
culna, ii. 460, Gregory's Examples, p 456 ; Ai-tB, 303 and 305 I have adopted, with a 
little miBgiving, from a memoir by M, Puiseux (Liouville, is. 377). One would imagine 
from M. Pniseus's paper, that he was not iicc[uiunted with wliat Euler had done on this 
subject. On this proof see fui-ther the last note at the end. 
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Comes, Page 142. 

I WISH to add here dsmonstrations of Art. 154 (with wliidli I was 
not acquainted at the time the former Part of this Treatise was pub- 
lished), taken from Mr. Boole's very interesting papers on Linear Trans- 
formations (Cambridge Mathematical Jour., iii. 1, 106, and New Series, 
yi. 87). Let irs suppose that the quantity Ax' + 2Bm/ + Cy' is trans- 
foraied by linear substitutions into A'^' -|- '2B'f 7 + CV ; "ow we know 
that the quantity 'j? + 2xy cos tu + ;/' is at the same time transformed 
into ^' + 2^7 cos ui' + 5)', since either is the expression for the square of 
the distance of any point from the origin. It follows then that 
Aa;^ + 2Ba:^ + C/ + A [x^ + Ixy cos lu + y') = 
A'f + 2B'f, + 0'.,= + A (f + 2fi; 00s "■' + f). 
But if h be so taken as to make the first side of the equation a perfect 
square, the second must be one also. The condition that the first side 
should be a perfect square is 

(A + h) (C + h) = (B + A cos a.)^ ; 
or A must be one of the roots of the equation 

A^ sin'tti + (A + C - 2B cos w) A + AC - B= = 0. 
But comparing this with the similar equation derived from the second 
side of the equation, we must have 

A-l-C- 2 B cos w _^ A'+ C'- 2B 'cos«i' 

AC - B ' _ AfC - W _ 

equations agreeing with those obtained. Conies, Art. 154. 

These equations suffice to determine the lengths of the axis of the 
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referred to axes inclined at any angle m. For when tlie equation is 
transformed to the axes, we shall have B' = 0, w' = 90". Hence the 
equations just written, since they give the sum and the product of A', 
C, afford a quadratic for determining the length of the axes. 

If it he desired to find the auhstitiition necessary to transform the 
given equation to the axes, we have only to take the two equations 
Aai' + 2Bxtf + Cf = A'^'- + G'^\ 
a^+ 2K^cosw + / = f + 1)', 
to multiply the second eitHer by A' or C, to subtract and take the 
square root, when w^e have the expression for tlio new co-ordinates in 
terms of the old. 

The whole of Mr. Boole's papers are well -\vorthy the student's at- 
tention. 



Page 58. 



I thought it unneoessary to remark that the same investigations con- 
cerning poles and polars can be applied to tangential co-ordinates; and 
that th\\s every right line has a pole, a polar curve of the second, third, 
&C. class ; and, finally, a polar curve of the (n - 1 )" class, touched by 
the n tangents at the points where the right line meets the curve. One 
fact, however, may cause this remark to seem deserving of a little more 
development. The centre of a conic section is, as we know, the pole of 
the line at infinity with respect to the curve. When we seek for the 
analogous point in curves of higher degree, we find that the line at in- 
finity has several poles, all equally entitled to be considered the analo- 
gous point required: but when we seek the pole of a line with regard 
to a curve of higher class, by this tangential method we find but a sin- 
gle point. It may be interesting then to examine what properties such 
a pole of a line possesses, and more especially in the case when the line 
is at infinity. The method of Art, 61 applies, word for word, to tan- 
gential co-ordinates, only that now X : /i denotes the ratio of the sines 
of the angles into which the angle between the two lines xys, a/i/'z' is 
divided by the line Xa! + /«/, &c. It is proved then, as in the text, 
that the point E, 

(dm , (d^\ ^ (d\5\ 

possesses the property 



^(0 



/•sinlJPEiX 
WiTRTPOJ 
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where P is a variable point on the given line; Ei, K„ &o. the points of 
contact of tangents from the point P, O any fixed point on the given 
liua Thus for a curve of the second class the relation is 

sin RPE, sinRPE^ 
sinK^PO "*■ S^'^PO " ' 
that is to say, " if from any point P, on a fixed line OP, we draw tan- 
gents, PEi, PR;, to a conic, and draw PR so that |P. OEiEE^j shall 
be a harmonic pencil, then OE passes through a fixed point." This ia 
the fundamental definition of pole and polar with regard to a conic con- 
sidered as a curve of the second class. 
We may write the relation 

/M.EA 

(r^) = °' 



" Uinli,P0j 



a the forn- 



where Mi is the foot of the perpendicular from E, on the line EP, and 
Oi the foot of the perpendicular from the same point on the line OP. 
Now let the line OP go off to infinity, then all the denominators in 
this latter sum tend to equality, and we have simply 2 (MiR,) = ; or 
the sum vanishes of the perpendiculars let fall from the points of con- 
tact of any system of parallel tangents on a parallel line through E, In 
other words then, tlie centre of mean distances of ike points ofeoiitact of 
any system of parallel tangents to a given curve is afccedpoint, which may 
he regarded as the centre of the carve. Thus in a conic the middle point 
of the line joining the points of contact of parallel tangents is a fixed 
point ; in a curve of the third class the centre of gravity of the triangle 
fonuedby them, &c. This theorem is due toM.Chasles {Qu.etelet,vi, 8.), 
but I believe that the point of view from which it is here presented is 
the best from which to consider this and similai 



On Eliiunatios, Page 20. 

In order to save the junior reader the trouble of referring to other 
works, I have put together here those elementary principles with re- 
gard to elimination, of which use has been made in the preceding 
pages; but it will be seen that I am very far from attempting to give 
a complete account of what is known on the subject. I am myself still 
but imperfectly acquainted with the improvements which this branch 
of analysis has of late years received ; and at any rate the topic is too 
extensive to be satisfactorily treated in an Appendix to a worfe on a 
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different aiihject. We commence by a, discussion of eqiiiitious of tliu 
first degree between any mimbei' of variables. 

L Linear Equations. 
(L) The result of the elimination of ra variables between n linear 
and homogeneous equations is called the determinant of that system of 
equations. Let us commence with the simplest case, when there are 
but two equations : 

The elimination can be performed by multiplying the first equatiou by 
Ba, the second by B,, and subtracting; or else by multiplying the first 
by Ai, and the second by Aj. In either case we find 

A,Bs - A,Bi = 0, 
whicb, for brevity, we shall write (A,Ba) = 0, leaving the reader to 
supply the negative term: and in this notation it is plain that (AiBj) = 
- (AjB,). We should have obtained the same result if we had elimi- 
nated in like manner between the equations 

A-iX + Aj!/ = 0, E,!i; + Bji/ = 0. 
(2.) The process is precisely the same, if we were given tile two 
equations 

Ai^ -I- A..,y + AaS = 0, B^x + B,y + BsS = ; 

and if it were required to solve for x and y in terms o( z. Proceeding 
precisely as before, we have 

{ A,BO X + ( AA) 2=0, (A,Bj) y + { A,B,) z = 0. 
Substituting these values of x and y in the original equations, we get 
the system of equations identically true; 

A, (A,Bs) + A, (A3B1) + A3 (AiB,) = ; 

B, (A,B,) + Bj (A^Bi) + Ba ( A3B,) = 0. 
It is proved in like manner that 

Ai (B,Ci) + B, (C, A,) + 0, ( AjBi) = ; 

A, (BA) + Bj(CjAi) + Cj (A3B1) - 0. 

(3.) Next let it be required to eliminate between the equations 

A.iX + El?/ + C-iZ = 0, AjK + Vi^y + CjS = 0, Asa: + Bj*/ + C3S = 0. 

Multiply the first by (AjBs), the second by (A3B1), the third by (AjB J, 

and add ; then by the last paragraph the coefficients of x and y vanish, 

and we have 

C, (AjBs) + C, (A3B1) + C3 (A,B,) = ; 
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or writing at full length, 

CiAjBj - C1A33 + C^AsBi - CjAiBg + CjAiBa - C^A.Bi = 0, 
whicli is the determinant of the system of equations. 

This determinant may also be writteQ in either of the forms 
Ai(B,C3) + A,(B,C0 + As(B,C0, or Bi(C,A=,) + E,(C,A,) + B^CC.A,). 
We shall use for this deterroinant the abbreviation (AiB^Cj) ; but it is 
proper to mention that the ordinary method of writing the determi- 
nant, wJiicli is the result of elimination between the equations 

A-iX + B,y + CiS + Di«- + &c. = 0, 

AjTC + B;)^ + CjS + Doiu + &a. = 0, 



!/ + C,^ + D„w + &c. = 0, 



A„ Bi, Ci, Di, . . . 

A„ B„ Cs, Dj, . . . 



A„, B,„ C,„ D„ , 
as we have written at p. 188. 

(4.) We might in like manner eliminate between the three equations 
A^cc + A^ + &^ = 0, B,a! + Bay + B3S = 0, Ci*f + C^ + C32 = 0; 
and we should find by the same process as before 

Ai (B^Cj) + B, (CjA,) + C, (AjBs) = 0; 
but this is precisely the same quantity as the determinant found in tlie 
last paragraph. Hence 

. I A„ A« A3 i I Ai, Bi, C. I 
Bi, E,, B J = As, Bs, C2. 
I Ci, Oj, C3 j I A3, Bj, C3. I 

(5.) We proceed in precisely the same manner to solve the equations 

Aiic + AjT/ + AjS + Aioi = 0, 

^,x + Bay + B32 + B.<« = 0, 

C^x + Csy + Ca^ + C41U = 0. 
Multiplying the first by (B^Cs), the second by (U^Aj), the third by 
(AjBs), and adding, we have 

(A,B,C,) X + (A^BiCs) w = 0. 
Similarly ' 

(AiB.Ca).^' + (B4O3A1) «) = 0, (A1B.C,) z + (C4A,B,) «< = 0. 
Substituting these values in the given equations, and observing that 
(A4BA) = - (AiBjC,), &( 



e the identical relations 
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A,{A5BA) - A,(A,EA) + AsCAjBiC,) - A,(A,BA) = 0, 
B, {A^BsCO - B, (AjBiC) + B, (A,B,C,) - B. ( AiB.C,) = 0, 
Ci (A^BaCj) - C, (AjB.CO + Ca (AiB^Cj) - Cj ( AiB.Cs) = 0. 



{6.) S, 


ippose 


next that it wen 


3 ret[uiTed 


to e 


equations 




A,x + B,!/ + 


C,z + Di-> 


= 0, 






A^ + B^ + 


C^+D,^ 


= 0, 






A3«+B^4- 


C,z + D,«, 


= 0, 






A^+B^ij -i- 


Cisr + Dju. 


= 0. 



Multiplying tlie first equation by {A,BiCi), the second by - (A3B1C1), 
tbe third by (A4B1C,), the fourth by -(A.BAX and adding; theathe 
coefficients of (c, y, Z vanish identically, and the required determinant is 

Di {AAC4) ~ D, (AAC,) + D3(A,BA) - Di(A,BA) = 0; 
or, writing at full length, 

AiB,CD. - A,B,C,D4 + AsB^C^Dj - A.B.CaDi + A5B1C5D4 - AaBaC.Di 
+ AjBADs - AiBjC^Ds + AjBjCiDj - AjB,CjI>3 + AoBiCjDs - A AC1D3 
+ AaBiCiDs - AjBjOjDj + A,V^fi^D., - AjBsCiD, + AiBsCjDj - AiB^O.Dj 
+ A34C,D, - AjB^C^D, + A,B,CsDi ~ AjB.CsD, + A^B^CDj - AsBiC^Di 



(7-) The reader can now find no difficulty in extending this process 
to any greater number of equations; and he will, see that the general 
expression for a determinant is S + AiBjGsDj, &c., where each product 
must include all the varieties of the n letters, and of the h suffixes, with- 
out repetition or omission, and where the sign + or - is to be given to 
the product according as it is obtained from the first term by an even 
or aa odd number of permutations of suffixes. Thus in the last ex- 
ample, AiBaCjDi differs from AiBjCaDi by a permutation of the suffixes 
of BC, aud therefore has an opposite sign ; the third term differs from 
the second by a permutation of the suffixes of AC, and therefore has 
an opposite sign; but it has the same sign as the first term, since it caa 
only be obtained from it by twice interchanging suffixes. It may be 
deduced from this rule that a cyclic interchange of suffixes alters the sign 
when the nmaisT of terms in tlie prod'uet iseeen, hutnotso when ike number 
of terms in theproduct is odd. Thus AiBjCs, AjBsCi, in (3) have the 
same sign, since the one can only be derived from the other by a double 
permutation of suffixes ; but AiBjCsD^, AaBjCiD^ have opposite signs, 
since the one is derived from the other by a triple permutation of suf- 
fixes. The reader sees also how each determinant may be formed from 
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tliat of tile order preceding ; tliat the next determinant, for esample, 

will be 

A, {B,C3D4E,) + Aj(BjGtD5E,) + A, (B,C,T).E,) + A, (BjC.D.Ej) 

+ A,(BiCjD3E,); 
but the signs would be alternately + and -, if the determinant w^ere of 
an even order. 

(8.) We have seen that the determinant 

Ai, Bi, Ci, Dj, 

Aj, B„ Cj, D« 

A3, B„ C3, D3, 

A„ Bj, C4, Di, 

is formed byadding, with the proper signs, all thepossible products which 
can be obtained by taking one constituent from each horizontal and 
each vertical row. It follows then, from the symmetry of tbia pro- 
ceeding, that what we have already proved for determinants of the se- 
cond and third orders is true in general, or that the value of a determi- 
naiU is not altered by writing the horiz&idal rows vertically, and the vertical 
horizontally ; that, for example, the same result is found whether we 
eliminate between the four equations in (6), or between the four, 

AiX + Aty + AjS + Ajui = 0, 
B^x + Bj!/ + Bjs + Bjw = 0, 
C^x +C^ + Cz + C,w = 0, 
D,a; + D^ + D^s + Dja- = 0. 

(9.) If in a determinant arty two vertical or two horizontal rows be the 
same, the determinant vanishes identically. 

Suppose, for example, that in the system just written, Ci = Di, 
Cj = Di, &c,, then it is evident that the last two equations will be the 
same, and that the values of x, y, z, obtained from the first three equa- 
tions, vfill, when substituted in the last, make it vanish. 

Since every term of a determinant contains one, and but one, eon- 
stitnent from each horizontal or vertical row, it follows that if the 
whole of a vertical or horizontal row be multiplied by any quantity, the de- 
terminant is multiplied by that quantity. 

(10.) For the same reason, if each term in any vertical or horizontal 
row be resolved into the mm of two others, the determinant can be resolved 
into the sum of two others. 

Thus 
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I %, B,, Ci, I 

I e^, B,, C I 



Aj + %, Bj, Cj 
i As + 83, Bs, Cs I 1 A„ I 
Siaco tlie left-hand side of the equation is 

(A, + a,) (B^C) + (A, + a,) (Bfi,) + (A, + a,) (B,C,). 
TBe reader will have no difficulty in seeing, in general, how to re- 
soItc into several others a determinant, each of whose constituents is 
the sum of several terms. 

(11.) We conclude with one of the most important theorems con- 
cerning determinants, that the product of two d^erminants is a determi- 
nant ; that the product of the determinant (AjBiCj &&) by the deter- 
minant {aAcj &c) is the determinant, whose first vertical row is A.,a, + 
Bi6| + &«., A,«j + B165 + &c., A.rtj + &c, whose second is A^a, + B^S, + 
&<;., Aaai + BA + &c-, *«. 

The proof which we shall give for determinants of the third order 
■wdl apply in general. Thus 

j A,a, + B,i, + C,c„ Ajff, + B,;, + CjC„ AjK, + B,6, + C^c,, I 
A,«j + Bi&a + C1C3, AjOa + BjSj + CjCa, AjOj + Bj6j + C3C2, 

I A|«j + Bi&3 + C1C3, AjOs + Bj6s + CjCj, Ajrtj 4- B^Ss + CjCj, | 
is the result of eliminating xyz between the equations 



aSi + 5sSs + cS, = 0, 
a,S, -f S.Sa + CjSs = 0, 
where, for brevity, we write 

S, = Aiic + Ajy + A^ 
8s = B,x + B^ + B^, 
Ss = Cix + C0 + CsS. 

Now this elimination may be performed at once by eliminating 
S„ S3, 83; hence we see that {afifi^ must be a factor in the result. 
But also a system, of values of xyz can be found to satisfy simul- 
taneously the given equations if a system can be found to satisfy simul- 
taneously the equations S, = 0, S^ = 0, S3 = 0. Therefore ( AiBjCj) = 0, 
■which is the condition that the latter should be possible, must also be 
a factor in the result. And we can see that the degree of the result in 
the coefficients is exactly the same as that of the product of these two 
quantities; the result is therefore (A.BjC,) {afiip^. 

This theorem, for the multiplication of determinants, may with ad- 
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vimtago be expressed as follows: — If in any system of equations of the 
first degree, 

a,x + h^y 4- e,z + &c. = 0, a^x + 6^ + &c, = 0, &c., 
tte variables be transformed by any linear substitution, 

(c = A,f + B,)/ + &c., y = Asf + B,)/ + &c. &c., 
then the determinantof the transformed system will be equal to the de- 
terminant of the original system {a-fi^e, &c), multiplied by what may 
be called the determinant of transformation (AiB,C3 &c.) 

(12.) The following example will suffice to make the reader undei-- 
stand the geometrical importance of the preceding theorem. The con- 
dition that the general equation of the second degree, 

A*' + 2B3;^ + Cy + 'iOxz + 2Y,yz + Fa' = 0, 
should represent two right lines, is the determinant 
j A, B, D, I 

B, C, E, 

1 I>, E, F. [ 

Now it is plain that if this condition be satisfied, the equation must 

etill represent two right lines however the co-ordinates be transformed. 

But if we make any linear transformation, 





y = ajl + h-i>i + Csf, 




5 = «=f + &=7 + <i.e. 


the condition that the ni 


sw equation should represent two right lines 


ia the determinant, 




Art, + B«s + Da„ 


Ai, + B*, + T)b„ Ac, + Bcs + Be,, 


Ba, + C«2 + E«„ 


B6, + Ch + E&„ Bc: + Ccj + Ec„ 


Da, + Ertj + Frts, 


D5, + E6, + F6„ Dc, + Ec, + Fc„ 



which, by the theorem just proved, is the product of {afifi^ into tie 
first- mentioned determinant, and tiierefore must vanish with this deter- 
minant, as is obvious from geometrical considerations. 

It is less necessary to discuss determinants at greater length, be- 
cause Mr. Spottiswoode* has lately made the subject accessible to the 
English reader. Those desirous of further information may consult the 
writers referred to by him, 

' Elementary Theorems relating to Delctmrnaut^i publitlicil bj- Longman mid Co., 
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(13.) I cannot, however, forbear adding another geometrical illus- 
tration, taken from a memoir by M. Joachimstal (Crelle, xl. 30). It 
is the analytical proof of the theorem proved geometrically {Conies, 
p. 318), 

Let us write 



"T"'" 


1.- = ^. 


^-"t 


--1 = 


«• V- 


TF-'-^' 


?|i'+s|:'_i.E, ?^+ 


^-' = B, 5^^f-.=B. 


Let the area of the triangle who 


e vertices are x'y', s:"y", ^'"li'"-, be M 


then the determinant 






" s' , 

a' h' 






^^-' 






^X,l 


2M 




a' b' 


-f- 




t?.' 






^?.-' 




But if we form by the preceding 


rules the product of these two deter- 


minants, we shall have 




4M^_ 


A, B, D, 

B, C, E, 


a 


D, E, F, 


whence , 






"^J* 


iE'+CD 


+ FB- 


- ACF - 2BDE)i. 



If now tlie triangle be inscribed in the ellipse — ; + tj = li 
A = 0, = 0, F = 0; 
and if i;, h, h be the sides of the triangle ; G, H, K, the parallel s 
diameters, it will be readily seen that 



'"')• . y - /")■ g- 



Consequently 



GHK'' 



from which expression the value given (Come*, p. 318) for the radiiis of 
the circumscribing circle is at once derived, 
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II. Elimination between two Equations. 

(1.) "We proceed next to tbe case where the given equations are of 
any degree, but shall first, for simplicity, discuss at greater length the 
case where there are but two equations. We shall call the result of 
elimination between them the resultant of the equations. We have 
already given the resultant when both equations are of the first degree. 
We go on now to eliminate between two quadratics: 

Aa? + Ba^i + Zif = 0, Ma? + Wxy + Cy" = 0. 
Multiply the first by A', the second by A, and subtract, and we have 

(BA0iB + (CA');/ = O. 
Multiply the first by C, the second by C, and subtract, and we have 

(CA')*4-(CB')S' = 0; 
and eliminating between these linear equations, the final result is 
(CA')^ + (BA') (BC) = 0. 
(2.) Elimination between two cubics, 

Aa^ + 'S.x^y + Ca;/ + D?/= = 0, A V -V Wx^y + G'xy^ + D'/ = 0, 
is reduced in like manner to elimination between the two quadratics, 
(BA')a!=+(CA')a3/ + (DA')y' = 0, (pA.')x^ + {'DW)xy i-{DQ.')f^Q; 
and by the previous paragraph the result is 
!(DA')= - (BA') (DC')i= + ((DA') (CA') - (BA') (DB')) 

{(CA') (DC) - (DA') {DB')| = 0. 
Now it must be observed that 

(BA') (DC) - (DB') (CA') = (DA') (BC). 
Hence the result just given is divisible by (DA') ; expanding there- 
fore, and performing this division, we have finally 
(DA')'- 2(DA') (BA') (DC) - (DA') (CA') (DB') 

+ (CA')' (DC) + (DB')= (BA') + (BA') (BC) (DC) = 0. 

(3.) In like manner, elimination between the two biquadratics, 
Aa^ + V.s?y + Gx-f + Dxf + E/ = 0, 
A V + Wa?y + C'xY + ti'xf + Wf = 0, 
is reduced to elimination between the two cubics, 

(BA') x^ + (CA') afly + (DA') a^^ + (EA') f = 0, 
(E A') x^ + (EB') x^y + (EC) xf + (ED') / = 0. 
We apply the formula of the last paragraph ; we find a result which is 
divisible by (EA')^ and which gives finally 
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(EA'y+3{BA')(I>E'){EA0=+2(CA')(CE')(EA')H(BE0(DA')(EA')'' 

+ (E A') { (EB')= (CA') + (D A')= (EC) + 3(CA') (DA'} (ED') | 
+ (EA') {3(B A') (EB') (EC) + (C A') (CE') (DB') + (BA') (DE') (DB') } 
+ 2(BA0'(ED')''- 2(BE0 (DE') (CA')= ^ 2(BA') (DA') (CE')^ 
+ (BA')(BE')'+(DE')(DA')'+(CA')=(CE')»-(CAO(DA')(DB')(DE') 
-(CE') (BA') (EDO (BE') + (BA') (BC) (DE') (DC) 
+ (CA')= (DC) (DE') + (CE')= (BC) (BA') - 2 (BA') (BC) (BE') (DE') 
- 2(DE') (DC) (DA') (BA') + (BA') (DE') (DB')' = 0. 

This result, of course, by making A' = 0, includes the result of elimi- 
nating between a biquadratic and a cubic; and so for other cases. The 
same process exactly is applicable to elimination between two equations 
of the fifth degree. Tbe work, no doubt, would be laborious, and the 
result long, but this inconvenience could scarcely be avoided, however 
the elimination be performed.* 

(4.) Althougli the process of elimination employed in the last three 
paragraphs is that which I have found roost convenient in practice, it is 
open to the serious theoretical objection that it introduces into the re- 
sult the irrelevant factors (DA'), (EA')', &c. The following mode of 
elimination, introduced, I believe, by Mr. Sylvester, is free from this 
objection. The process is to reduce all elimination to linear elimination. 
Thus in the case of the two quadratics of (1), if we multiply both equa- 
tions by a: and by y, we obtain the system 

Aar' + Bx^y + Cfx = 0, Aai^y -i- Bcc/- + C^ = 0, 

AV + B'ar'j + Gfx = 0, A'xy + Wxf + C'f = 0, 

from which we can linearly eliminate x\ 9?y, !By\ y', as if they were in- 
dependent unknowns, so that the result is the determinaut 



A, 


B. 


c. 


0, 


A' 


B' 


C 


0, 


0, 


A 


B, 


c, 


0, 


A 


B 


c. 



e process applies whatever be the degree of the equations. 



(5.) Eli 



by symmetric functions will also 



soms time ago by Mr. Moon, Cambridge Matbemalical Journal, iii. 183. Three 
ir of fliB terms in Mr. Moon's final result difffer from mine. I have, in conaequence, 
over tho calculations again, without brfng able to detect any en^or in my worit. 
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free from irrelevant factors, and will, moreoTer, exhibit clearly tlie de- 
gree of the result. Let the two equations be 

= Aa!" + Ba"-'y + Car-'/ + &c. = 0, 
1/'= AV + h'ar-'y + C'x"-^f + &c. = 0, 
and let tte roots of the first equation, solved for ic : y, be a,, yS, 7, &c., 
and of the second a/, fi', 7', &c.; then if the equations have a common 
root, some one of the quantities, a., P, 7, &c., substituted in the second 
equation, must make it to vanish ; and therefore the continued product 
of the results of these Jre substitutions must in this casebesure to vanish. 
The condition required is therefore this product, (Y"*) iS'^) (Y"V) *"■ = 0. 
It appears then immediately that the result is of the m" degree in the 
coefficients of the second equation. But the condition may be also 
written (0«') (0)3') (0^) &c = 0, and is therefore of the n'* degree in 
the coefficients of the first equation. That the two forms are equivalent 
appears from considering that 

Y^ .(»-«')("-« fc. 1"' -(«'-«) («' - « («' - 7) &c, 

and we have obviously 

(. - «') (« - « &. ((3 ^ «') {f - n (fc.) 

If we suppose each of the roots «, /3, a', (3', &c. to be multiplied by 
a factor, e, then since each of the nin factors (a - a') is multiplied by 
s, it is evident that the resultant will be multiplied by z'"". Or, in other 
words, if B, B' contain a factor s, C, C contain a factor 2", and so on, 
the entire result will be divisible by e™". Hence if B, B' contain s in 
a degree not higher than the first, C, C in a degree not higher than the 
second, &c, then the resultant will contain s in the mn"^ and lower 



(6.) We have seen that if we suppose the equations r 
the linear factors, x-cci/ = 0, x- j3i/^0, x~ aJy = 0, &c., then the final 
result is the product of the mn determinants, found by eliminating be- 
tween any equation of the first and any of the second system. If now 
we suppose the variables transformed by any linear substitution, 
X = \^ + fiij, 3/ f fin ply each of these deter- 

minants by th d te n nan f a f n (\fi' —\'/i). We see, 

then, that iftweq nbe n mba inear sxibstitution, the 
resultant of th n U b equal to that of the 

original multip dhy { fi /*) T m hing might be seen by 
supposing a,o , he ro ts f one sj s « n, to be c mected with «■, a', the 
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roots of the other, by relations a = T- -, a.'=TT-, — -., when it can 

at once be verified tliat a, -a,' is proportional to (\/t' - V/t) (a - a'). 

(7.) Tbe most important example of tho application of the pre- 
ceding principles is the problem of finding the condition that a given 
equation 

" 1.2 



- Caf-''f + &c = 0, 



sliould have equal roots. This condition is often called the determinant 
of the equation. The coefficients are introduced on account of the sym- 
metry which they give to the equations, and also because, since if 
A = B = C, &C., the equation just written will evidently have all its 
roots equal, the required condition must vanish on the same suppo- 
sition, and we shall thus have a test of the accuracy of our results. The 

condition is obviously the result of elimination between -^r- = 0, -;— = ; 

■^ dx dy 

it ia therefore by (5) of the degree 2 (ra- 1) in the coefficients, since 
each of these equations is of the (« - 1 )" degree ; and if B contain a va- 
riable, s, in the first degree, C in the second, and so on, the result will 
be homogeneous in z, and of the n(n—\ )" degree. 

For example, to find the determinant of Ad' + 2Bwy + Cy^ = 0, de- 
pends on elimination between the linear equations 
Ax^By = 0, Bk + C^r = 0, 
and is therefore B' - AC = 0. 

To find the determinant of Ak' + 3Bx''y + 3Cxy^ + Dy' = depends 
on elimination between 

Ax^ + 2Bxy + Cy"- = 0, 'Bx' + 2Cxy + Bf = 0, 
and is therefore, by (1), 

(AD - BC)= - 4 (B= - AC) (C' - BD) = 0. 
The determinant of Aa^ + i.Bx'y + GCxhf + 4'Dxy^ + Ey' = is in 
like manner found to be 

A=E' + 36B=C=D' + 64AB=CE^+ 54A^CD^E + lOSB'CED + 108ABCD' 
+ SIAEC^ = 64B>D' + 54AC=D= + 54B'EC' + 2rB'E' + 27A'D' 
+ 6AB=D=E + 12A^BDE^ + 18A'E=C= + ISOABC^ED. 

(8.) In this shape the equation is too cumbrous to be of any prac- 
tical utility. We owe to Messrs. Boole and Cayley the reduction of the 
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NOTES. 297 

preceding to the foi'ni, of which use has been so frerLuently made in the 
preceding pages, via., 

(AE - 4BD + 3C')= - 27 (ACE + 2BCD - AD- - EB-- ) 

It is evident from (G) that the determinant of an eqaati >n 13 un- 
clianged (or only changed by the introductioa of a factoi) by linear 
transformations of the variables ; we know also that this determinant 
is the continued product of the squares of the differences of the loot' of 
an equation. Now Mr. Cay ley first showed that beside the determinant 
there are other derivatives from an equation (which he calls hyper- 
determinants), which possess this property of being unaffected by linear 
transformation. Without entering into other modes of obtaining such 
functions (for which see the recent Papers of Messrs. Cajley, Boole, and 
Sylyester), it is plaia from (6) that any symmetrical function of the 
roots of the equation, which is also a functiou of the differences of the 
roots, and into each term of which all the roots enter the same number 
i>f times, will possess this property. The latter condition is necessary, 
in order that, after transformation, all the terms should have the same 
denominator. Thus for a biquadratic, the function 

(a - fif (7 - ey + (« - 7)^ (^ - sy + (a - hf (fi - r,y. 

into eachtermofwhicheachroot enters twice, answers this description. 
And when expressed in terms of the coefficients, it gives Mr. Cayley's 
hyperdeterminant, AE - 4BD + 3C^. It appears from the expression 
in terms of the roots, that this function will vanish when the equation 
has three equal roots. The hyperdeterminant 

(ACE + 2BCD - AD' - EB= - C^) 
was discovered by Mr, Boole. It is expressed in terms of the roots as 
the sum, with proper signs, of six terms (« - fiy (7- S)'' (3-7) (p- B), 
thus answering to our description, and each root entering thrice into 
each term. Or it may be written more conveniently 

!(«- ft (t- «)-(■- -,)(!-«) ((«-,)(8^« -(.-«) (/)-,)! 

((.- S) (/J -,)-(.-« (7 -J)|, 

a form both convenient for calculation of this function in terms of the 
coefficients, and also exhibiting at once the last theorem of Art. 205. 
This function vanishes also when the equation has three equal roots, and 
the two together afford the simplest conditions that such should be the 
case- The expression of the determinant, in terms of these two func- 
tions of the second and third degree in the coefficients, is due to Mr. 

2a 
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(9.) For the conditions that the given biqiiadrsitic should have two 
distinct pairs of equal roots, I refer to a paper (Cambridge and Dublin 
Math, Journal, iii. 171). The conditions there given were obtained by 
a kind of tentative process ; by first forming the general expression of 
an equation complying with these conditions (x - ai/Y {x ^ ^yY = 0, 
by expressing the coefficients in terms of a, fi, and then eliminating 
«(3. It would appear, however, that the method of syraraetric functions 
might have been used perhaps with more advantage for the same pur- 
pose. Thus if we form any symmetric function which shall vanish 
when « = /3 and 7 = £, we shall have one of the conditions required. 
For example, 

(" + /J--/-2)|("-«'-(T-«)'|-0 
is a symmetric function of the roots, and is the function 

2W + A'D - 3ABC 
given in the PapPi cited, bimilaily for the rest. I have only to add, 
that, in general, uhen an equation has two pairs of equal roots, we can 
readily form an equation which shall be satisfied by either of them, in 

addition to the two T = 0, and -r- = 0. For if we substitute in the 
equation x + h for x, it becomes 

^ dTh d'T h'' ^ 
dx \ dx^ \ .2 
Now if we give a: the value of one of the equal roots, the first two 
terms vanish, and because there is a second pair of equal roots the re- 
maining equation in k must have two equal roots. Hence if we form 
the condition that 

d=T ^h ^ J^ 
d:i:= "'" (far' 3 "*" rfs^ 3 . 4 "^ '^ " ' 
considered as an equation in h, should have equal roots, this condition 
will be satisfied by any of the equal roots of the original equation. 
Thus if a biquadratic have two pairs of equal roots, either of them 
must satisfy 

-».f -■©•-©(§)■ 

The last, being a quadratic equation, gives, the equal roots at once. Wc 
see thus that if 

Aai" + 4B3r> + QCxh/ + ADxf + E^i' = 0, 
have two pairs of equal roots, these roots are given by the equation 
A=!r' + 2 ABi')/ + (SAC - 2B') / = ; 
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but they are ii 
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liner also given by the equation 
(3CE - 2D*) a;* + 2DEflit/ + Ey = 0. 
These equations being identical, we have at once relations which must 
be satisfied by the coefficients, in order that the equation should have 
two pairs of equal roots. I have no doubt that this method of obtain- 
ing these relations, which only occurs to me as I write, might be gene- 
ralized by a little attention. The reader will see the connexion be- 
tween this and the theory of double tangents. 

(10.) I refer to the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, 
T. 152, &C. for the determinant of the equation of the fifth degree, and 
for some general considerations as to the formation of these functions. 
I only wish to add some observations as to the form of the determinant 
of an equation of the «"' degree, of which use has been made in the 
preceding pages. If we have found the condition that 
T = Aai" + Bx^^g + Cx'^'f + &c. = 0, 
should have equal roots, and call this 0,„ it is obvious that on n 
A = in the result we shall have the condition 0^i that 

Ba:'"' + Ccc-'h/ + Dcc"^f + &c. = 
should have equal roots, ^i,, is of the degree 2{w- 1) in thecc 
while 0,.-i is only of the degree 2 (» - 2) ; hence there is still a factor 
of the second degree to be accounted for. But in general we may, as at 
p. 94, consider 0, = as the equation of a curve to which T is a tangent, 
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meeting it where it meets ^— . Hence, in particular, A is a tangent at 

the point AB; 0„iiiu3t thereforebeof the form A^' + B'x. We see then, 
from what precedes, that the form of 0„ is 

0,. = A-^ + B'0^1. 
Thus if it were required to find the determinant of 
Asfi + 'Bx^ff + Cxf + Df = 0, 
we might, previous to calculation, write down the terms 

B'C" -_4B'D - 4C'A + AD^- = 0; 
since the result of making A = must be B'(C^-4BD), and of making 
D = must, in like manner, he C (B' - 4AC). 



III. Elimination between any nwinher of Equations. 

A brief notice must suffice of the problem of elimination ii 
Were we given three equations. 
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Aa;™ + Ba:"^'?/ + Cx"'-^z + &a. = 0, 
A'x" + B'ar^'y + C'af-'a + &c. = 0, 
A"cci^ + B"a^'y + Car's + &c. = 0, 

it appears from (5) of tlie last section that if we solve for x and t/ in 
terms of z from tlie first pair of equations, we shall have 7un sets of va:- 
lues of X and i/. Some one of these substituted in the third equation 
will satisfy it ; therefore the required condition is found by substituting 
each of the mn, seta successively, and multiplying all the results toge- 
ther. We see thus that the coefficients of the third equation must enter 
in the degree tow into the result; and so in like manner those of the 
second will enter in the degree rap, and those of the first in the degree 
np. And, in general, if we have to eliminate between any number of 
equations, it is proved in like manner that the degree in which the co- 
efficients of any one enter into the result is found by multiplying toge- 
ther the exponents of the degrees of all the rest. 

The symmetric functions of the roots of the first two equations, 
which this method requires us to form, are obtained by Poisson's me- 
thod. Assume a new variable, t = \x + /i^; eliminating x and y from 
this and the first two equations, we obtain an equation of the mn"' de- 
gree in (; form the sum of the k"" powers of the roots of this equation; 
then it is obvious that the coefficient of X* in this sum will be Sa;*, the 
ooeffioieot of >.'"'/i will be '2:i^-'f/, &c. 

If the coefficients contain a new variable in a degree not higher than 
the power of z, which each coefficient multiplies, then it is easy to see 
that the result will be not higher than the mnp"' degree in this variable. 
This, I believe, completes an account of all the principles respecting 
elimination which have been employed in the text. For fuller details 
I must refer to those writers who have treated expressly on this subject. 
I have to state, in conclusion, that Mr. Sylvester had the kindness to 
communicate to me a very simple rule for the calculation of Aronhold's 
fnnction, T, The proof of this rule, however, depends on Mr. Sylves- 
ter's general researches on subjects connected with elimination, which 
cannot be esplained here without more apace than is at ray disposal, 
and more knowledge of the subject than I now possess, Mr. Sylvester's 
investigations will, I believe, appear in the forthcoming number of the 
Mathematical Journai, and will, I expect, quite fulfil the anticipations 
which I have expressed in the note, p. 195. 

Mr. Sylvester has a!so communicated to me a form for the conditions 
that a cubic should break up into a right line and conic, more con- 
venient than that given, p. 194. The conditions are found by express- 
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ins tliit — ■ — , lie, stall be respectively proportional to --— , , . &o- 
^ da, da '■ J i- i- da, dch 

Peihapa it may be possible to obtain a proof of this from the fact re- 
marked m the text that in this case S and T are proportional to the 
sqiiaie aud the cube of the same function. 



On Imaginaky Points and Likes. 
Although in the preceding pages we have spoken much of imagi- 
nary points aud lines, yet we have stated ( Conies, p. 78) that these are 
merely analytical conceptions, which we do not attempt to represent 
geometrically by any real points or lines, M. Poncelet, indeed (who 
was one of the first to see the importance of giving generality to our 
geometrical language by the introduction of imaginaries), attempted to 
make them more intelligible to his readers by giving to these imaginary 
expressions a real representation. Thus in the equation of a circle 
t/ = y'(a' — a;'), when X is greater than a, and we get a value of the 
form y = iy*— 1, he represents this by the real point y = i>, so as to 
make the equation represent not only the given circle, but also the 
equilateral hyperbola y= ■^(x^ - a^). This is a mode of representation, 
however, on which he does not lay much stress, and which, it is 
obvious, cannot be seriously defended. For it is necessary, to the con- 
sistency of our interpretations, that an equation should continue to 
represent the same curve, however the axes be transformed. And it is 
plain that in M. Poncelet's method it depends solely on the position of 
the axes, which, out of an infinity of equilateral hyperbolse, we are to 
regard as the companion, also represented by the equation of a circle- 
A more refined, but, in my opinion, not more successful attempt, to 
identify imaginary with real points in space, was made by the late Mr. 
Gregory {Cambridge Mathematical Jour,, i. p. 259; Examples, p. 176). 
I do not know what acceptance Mr. Gregory's method of representation 
has met with among mathematicians, but still, as it has been intro- 
duced in a work to which I have frequently had occasion to refer my 
readers, I think that I should not be right in silently passing it by, 
but that I ought to give some account of it, and to state my reasons 
for not adopting it And in expressing my dissent I would be under- 
stood to do so with all the respect which is due to the memory of one 
prematurely cut off in so promising a career of mathematical,, useful- 
ness. Mr. Gregory's views may be Stated as follows : — " It is to a cer- 
tain extent arbitrary what interpretation we give to our algebraical 
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equations ; but the greatest advantage is gained when we adopt the 
most general methods, and when every algebraical symbol has its ap- 
propriate geometrical representation. Tliua the inventors of analytic 
geometry might, if they pleased, have left the sign - uninterpreted, 
and, confining their attention to the positive values of the variables, 
have only considered those branches of a curve which lie in the upper 
right-hand angle between the axes. It was soon seen, however, how 
much generality might be gained by interpreting the line - a as of 
equal length, but opposite direction, to the line 4- a; and no curve is 
now considered as completely traced unless the negatiTe, as well as the 
positive values of the variables be taken into account. This, however, 
is merely a matter of conventjon, and we might, if we pleased, have 
restricted ourselves to the positive values of the co-ordinates. There 
remains still, however, the symbol ^/ - I, which, in the ordinary sys- 
tems, is left uninterpreted. Now since — 1 denotes the operation of 
reversing the direction of a line, or of turning the line through 180°, 
it is natural to consider (-) as that operation which, twice repeated, 
will give -, or the opei-ation of turning the line through 90°. And so 

in general a (cos- 2x + y- 1 sin-25rj, or (+)"a, may be considered 

an- 
as denoting a line of the length a inclined at an angle — to the line on 

■which + a is measured. When, then, to any value of x there corres- 
ponds a value for if of the form just written, this is not to be measured 

27T 

along the axis of !/, but along a line inclined to it at an angle - — , but 

still perpendicular to the axis of x, and therefore out of the original 
plane. This system of interpretation is quite as legitimate an extension 
as that of the negative values of the variables, and is as necessary to the 
thorough understanding the course of a curve, When, therefore, the 
value of either of the co-ordinates ceases to be real, the curve does not 
cease to exist, but merely leaves the plane of the axes; and we can at 
all times assign the point in space which corresponds to any value of 
tie co-ordinates. Strictly speaking, then, there are no plane curves, 
but every curve, part of whose course may be plane, is accompanied by 
branches in space; and the ordinary methods of interpretation, which 
take no account of these branches in space, give as imperfect a notion 
of the course of a curve as a system which should take no account of 
the negative values of the co-ordinates. By this method also we get a 
clear conception of conjugate points, which arise when one of the 
branches in space crosses the plane of the axes." 
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NOTES. 303 

Now on these views I would remark, that our method of interpre- 
tation is not so wholly conyentional as Mr. Gregory represents. It is 
necessary, in the first plaee, that our interpretations should be consis- 
tent; thus, had we commenced by rejecting the negative values of the 
variables, we should have discovered the incompleteness of our method, 
by finding that on transformation of co-ordinates our equations had no 
longer the same geometrical signification. But it is more important 
to observe, that wc do not obtain our first knowledge of geometrical 
figures from interpreting the equations of Analytic Geometry; but 
that, on the contrary, our interpretations of analytical equations must 
be made to coincide with our previous geometrical knowledge. In 
what I am about to say I shall confine myself to the simplest examples, 
because manj a leader who would not think it incredible that a curve 
of the third or fourth degree should take excursions out of its plane, 
will not be disposed to believe in such wanderings if attributed to a 
right line or a cucle. We know what a circle is before we know any- 
thing about the equation a^ + ^-a\ and any interpretation of this 
equation differing either by defect or excess from our previous geome- 
trical conception, must be reiected. We discover that we should be 
wrong in leaving the sign - uninterpreted, because then the equation 
x' + ^ = a^ would only represent a fragment of a circle ; and we may in 
the same manner discover that it is objectionable to give a real inter- 
pretation to the symbol ^ - 1 in the equations of Analytic Gieometi'y, 
because then x' + y^= a" represents not only a circle but an irrelevant 
curve besides. 

In Mr. Gregory's first papers, when he came to an imaginary value, 
he usually contented himself with saying that the curve left the plane 
of reference, without much troubling himself to inquire where it went 
to. This omission was supplied in a Paper by Mr, Walton (Cambridge 
Mathematical Journal, ii. 103), which I cannot but regard as an able 
reductio ad abaufdum of Mr. Gregory's theory. He finds that, according 
to Mr. Gregory's principles, properly generalized, the equation cc^ 4- ^ = «' 
represents not only a circle, but also a curve of the fourth degree in 
space, whose ordinary equations would be written 

3? + 1/ - 3;'tan'2rT- (z~ 3!tan2»-T)^ = a°cos47/iir, 
2x {x - y) tan 2j'5r + "iyz ~ a'sin4jn7r, 

where, however, r is arbitrary; and we are as much at liberty to choose 
which of an infinity of such curves we are to regard as the companion 
of the circle, as in M. Poncelet's method we were left to choose between 
an infinity of equilateral hyperbolte. Now if it can be shown that our 
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304 KOTES. 

ori3inary geometrical notions of a circle arc defective, and tliat one or 
all of these curves possess the same properties, and are entitled to be 
regarded as a portion of the same curve, then Mr, Gregory's mode of 
interpretation must be hailed as a great discovery. But if these curves 
differ from a circle in form and properties, then it is an abuse of lan- 
guage to speak of them as branches of the circle, merely because they 
can be represented by the same equation (and of coiirse what is true of 
the circle is in like manner true of higher curves) ; it is to confound 
two distinct ideas, because they caa be expressed by the same symbol ; 
it ia, in short, no better than a mathematical pun. And to talk of 
plane curves having branches out of their plane appears to me calcu- 
lated to confound all a student's ideas, to make him likely to lose his 
hold of the principl*) that a curve of the Ji'* degree is always cut by a 
right line in n points, and to make him fancy that he has distinct con- 
ceptions, which he cannot possibly have, of imaginary points and lines. 

The explanation given by Mr. Gregory's method of conjugate points 
does not show why these points should be always double points; and 
at any rate the relation of such a point (considered as the limit of an 
oval), to the curve, seems otherwise sufKcientiy intelligible. The same 
theory has been applied by Mr. Gregory or Mr. Walton to the expla- 
nation of an impossible branch of a curve having a real asymptote ; but 
this is nothing more than a conjugate point at infinity. 

But though I do not admit that any real points can be considered 
as the representatives of the imaginary points which we are led to in 
the equations of analytic geometry, I would not be understood to deny 
that imaginary symbols may be so interpreted ae to represent real 
points and lines- On the contrary, I shall here give a short account of 
the principles of the symbolical geometry laid down by Mr. Warren in 
his Tract on the Geometrical Interpretation of Imaginary Quantities, 
and which to a certain extent coincide with those adopted by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton in his Quaternion Theory. In this theory all the sym- 
bols, +, -, &c. receive new significations, and are to be interpreted with 
regard to direction as well as to magnitude. Let A, B, C be any three 
points ; let the liae a (= AB) denote the operation of passing from the 
point A to B; let 6 (=BC), denote the operation of passing fromBtoC, 
then the sign + is interpreted to denote that the operations are to be 
made successively, and we have obviously AB + EC = AC, since the 
result of passing first from A to B, then from B to C, is equivalent to 
passing at once from A to G. This coincides with the ordinary use of 
the sign + when the points A, B, G are in one right line. Lines are said 
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Two confocal cubios cut at right 
angles, 1' 

Focus and directrix property, . . 1 

CURTE OF FOCETH DEGREE. 
Tangents at inflexions touch curve 
of fourth class, ...... 1 

Pi'Opertiea of its double tangents, . 1 
If bitatcnlar has four foci on a cir- 
cle, 1 

Sis tangents at three double points 

touch same conic 2 

Equation m terms of double tan- 
gents, 2 

CDKVE OF N"' DEGREE (fee 
CoMTENTS, Chap. IL). 
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CYCLOID 206, 282 

Companion to, 217 

DES CAETE8, 209, 225 

DETERMINANTS, 286, &c. 

DIAMETERS 47 

and diametral curves 47 

Cases of polars, 53 

Ofparabolaofthu^a degree, , , . HO 

Of a cubic, their envelope, ... 152 

DOUBLE POINTS, ... 28, &c., 6t 

On cubica, 167 

DOUBLE TANGENTS, 8G 

f curves of fourth degree, ... 196 
DUALITY, PRINCIPLE OF, . . 14 
ELLIPTIC C0-0ED1N.\TES. . . 276 
ENVELOPES. 

General theory of, and examples, 83, &c. 
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two rectangnUr, , . 42, 97, lOG 
between any two lines, .... 246 
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a fixed line, 246 

Of diameter of a cubic, 152 

EPICYCLOIDS AND EPITRO- 
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heir redprocals, 216 

iave infinity of double points, 219, 262 

EQUITANGFNTIAL CURVES, . 221 

EULEE. 

Oninterseclionsofcirves, ... 35 

On epicj cloids 212 

Onlogaithmccirve, 218 

On traject nes, 271 

On successive evolutea of curves, . 279 

On form of ultimate involute, . . 307 

EVOLUTE. 

Definition and properties of, . , . 
Examples of, . . 106,208,213, 

Length of, 

Its singularities determined, . 109 
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EVOI.UTE— coiiiinaerf. 

When similar to original curve, . 2 
Ita projection, 1 

FOCL 
Defiaition and properties in general, 1 
In thecaseofcnbics, 172, &c., 179, 3i 

GALILEO, 208, 2 

GESGONNE. 

On interBection of ouives, . . . . ' 

GREGORY. 

On imaginiiries, 319, 3' 

His Examples quoted, . 41, 106, 11 
129, 22!, 272, 282, 3' 

HARMONIC. 

Section, expressed by tangential co- 
ordinates, 

Polars of cubic9, !■ 

Do. of biquadratics, 2' 

CubicE, 1! 

HART. 

On foci, 128, 173, 3' 

Proves Hesse's theorem on inflex- 
ions ofcnbios 1' 

intersection of two onbics, . . li 

On epitroclioids, 2 

HESSE. 

On points of infleidon, ' 

On inflexions of a cubic, . . 75,1' 

On tangents to cubic ftom three 
points on B. line, i 

Forms eqnatlon of curve thi'ongh 
contacts of donble tangents fo 
a biquadraUc, i 

On double tangents, ! 

Gives method of finding equation 
of reciprocal curves, .... 1 1 
this proved geometiically, . . . 1. 

Gives metliod of caleidating condi- 
tion for double point on cnbic, 1. 

On double tangents to a biquadratic, 1' 
HESSIAN. 

Defined, ; 
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Of a cubic, its equation, . . . . 1 
Second Hessiau, equation of, ... 1 
Construction for tangent at any 
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HUTGHENS, ' 109,210 
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IMAGINARY POINTS AND 

LINES, 30L 

INFINITY. (See CIROUI.AK Points.) 

co-ordinates, ... 6 
points at, foimd, . . 40 
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Equation 

Of cubic, three real for conjugate 

point, one for node 171 

INGRAM. 

On inverse curves, .... 240, 343 

ItTTERSCENDENTAL CURVES, 206 

INTERSECTIONS OF CURVES. 
How man)-, and how connected, 20, &o. 

INVERSE TRANSFORMATIONS, S39, 



INVOLUTE OF CIRCLE,. . . . 222 
Involutes found iu general, . . . 372 

JACOBI. 

On Intersection of curves, . ... 2G 
On double tangents, 90 

JOACHIMSTHAL. 
His method of obtaining equation 
of system of tangents to a 

curve 67 

ITisproof ofa theorem of Steiner's, 210 
His proof by determinants of a pi-o- 

KIRKMAN. 

On Pascal's hexagram, 33 
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LANDEN'S THEORESr, . . . . 2Ba 

LARDNEB. 

Algebraic Geometry, oiled, . 170, 269 

LEGENDEE, 2S9, &c- 

LEMKISCATA OF BBRNOUILLI, 204 
Properties ot its arcs, 2o9 

LIMACON 203 

Generated aa an epitrochoid, . . . 214 

as envelope of a series of cirdea, 241 

Inverse of focal conic, 240 

Eqimdon of its evolute 118 

of its radprocfll 263 

LITUD8, 334 

LOCUS. 

How found by tangential co-ordi- 

natee, 7 

Of point ontting in given ratio va- 
riable tangent to conie between 

twofiseiJ, 7 

centre of conic touching four 

given lines, 9 

harmonic means on vectora to a 

curve, 61 

from inflexion of a cubic, , . . 130 
01' double point of n biquadratic, 201 
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Point of contact of tangents from 

fixed point, 69, 62 
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Double - points on oubica fhrougb 

seven fixed points, . . . . 158 
Interaectionoftangenla where chord 
througli filled point on cubic 

meets it, 166 

where ordinate meets circle and 

cycloid, 223 

of two similar oonica, given foci, 174 
Poult whose distance ^oiD fixed 
point equals distance from fixed 

drcle, 173 

uhose normal distance from a 
given curve is constant, . , 273 
Foot of perpendicular from centre 

LOGAHITHMIC CURVE,. ... 217 
spiral, 224 

MAC CULLAGH. 

HlsproofofLauden's theorem, . . '209 

MAC LADRIfT. 

His theorem on reciprocals of radii 

vectores, 54 

On contacts of tangents from point 

ofcubie,. 134 

On lines cut barmoiiicallj' by a 
cubic, 1S3 

On harmonic polars of inflexions of 
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His theorem for generation of co- 
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MAGNUS. 

On collinear transibrmation, . . . 2S0 

MIDDLE POINTS OP CUBICS. 

Defined, 163 

MOBIUS. 

His baryccntric caicnlui, .... 16 
MOON. 

On elimination, 294 

MULTIPLE POINTS AND TAN- 
GENTS. 
Explained, 27, &c. 
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MLTLTIPLE POINTS AND TAN- 
QESTB—co'Uinued. 
Equivalent to how many coaditions, 33 
Thur (xisfence sometimes obvious 

Higher conaidered as union ofiiiii 

ble points 
Their effect on degiee of rf cipi oeaJ 

On numb r of mfle^jona 
NEWTON 
Theoiem of umtinued piiducta of 

eegme ts of parnllol ohoida 
On diameters, 
On intercepts between curve and its 

asymptotes, 
Enumeration of curve? of ilie tlnrl 

degree, ] 

On projection of ill cnbios lato pa 

raT olte 1 

Rin <^usti ucQoii foi ciasoid of Dlo- 

Eectifles epicyeloids, i 

NORMAL. 

Equation of, 1 

How many tbrongh a point, ... 1 
TVbat, wlien pixijeeted, 1 

NUMBER 

Of termsin general equation, . . , 
Of tangents wliich can be drawn to 

Of cubics with double points tlirough 
dgltt points, 1 

OPPOSITE 

Of four points on cubic, . . . ! 33, 1 

OVALS, 

On eiibic have no inflexion, ... 144 
Limit to their aiimlei- in gcnei-al, . 

PAEABOTA 

Cubical and semi- cubical, 105, 148, 
Of thiM degi'ee, has diamefei', . . 
All cnbios projected into, .... 

PASCAL. (Ste LiJiicox,) 



PASCAL— M«(mHe(f. 

His theorem of a hexagon proved, 23 
His discoveiies on the cycloid, . . 310 

PEACOCK, 

His examples dted, .... 212, 225 

PERPENDICULARS. 

From thi-ee fixed points on variable 

PLiJCKER. 

On point and line CO -oi'di nates, 13, 16 
On iiiteraecOou of curves, .... 26 
Application of the theorem of trans- 
Degree of reciprocal curves, ... 63 

Points of inflexion 71 

Double tangents, 90 

Foci, 120, 12S 
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third degree, 182, 162 
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Ou double tangents to a biquadra- 

Ti'ansformation of curves, 243,251, &c. 
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or fixed point with regard to cu- 
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Of mfinity, what, 153 

POLYGON. 
Inscribed in conic, theorem as to, 22 
Inscribed in cubic, ddes through 

fixed points, 167 

PONCELET. 

Fintls number of tangents which 

can be drawn to a curve, . . 63 
On determining degree of loci, . . 243 

Ou imaginaries, 301 

PROBLEMS. 
To draw tangent to cubic througii 

given point, 150 
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throngli fised points, . . . . 1' 
To find ninth interscutioii of two 

cnljicB, H 

To find a cubic whose Hessian ia 

^ven, 155, 1' 

FBOJECTIONS. 

Ofoubics, 141, 1 

Acflaeof coUinear ttansfotmationa, 2 
PUISEDX. 

Onenccfssiyeinvointes,. . . 282,3 
PUESUIT. 

Cui-ves of, 223, 3 

QUADRATUEE. 
■ Of various curves, 2 

QUADRILATERAL. 
Middle points of diagonals on one 

QUETELET. 

On cauaUoB, 1 

On Cartedan ovala, 2 

RADIUS OP CURVATURE, . . 1 
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Equation, hoTF found, 
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Sksw I'eelprociils, 2 

RECTIFICATION OF CURVES, 

265,1 
RESULTANT OF EQUATIONS,. 2 

ROBERTS, M„ 2 

ROBERTS, W. 
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2 

On rectjficalion of curves, . 256, 2( 
2fi6, 2 

On ellipUc co-oi-dinates, .... 2 
ROBERVAL. 

His method of tangents, .... 2 

Obtains quadrature of cycloid, . . 2 



ROULETTES. 
Tbeir tangents, , 
Their radii of cu 

SERKET. 
His researches on rectification, 260, 26B, 

SKfSULARITIES OF CURVES. 

Oi'dinary and extraordinary, ... 70 

SINUSOID 216 

SPIRALS, 223 

SPOTTISWOODE. 
On determinants, 291 

STATIONARY POINTS AND 

TANGENTS, 28, 35 

STEINER 
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On osculating drcles of conies, . . 240 

ST. LAURENT. 

On caustic of circle, 116 
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STUBBS. 

On inverse transformations, 241, 243, 269 
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SYLVESTER 

OuHessans 72 

On el nation .... 294, 297 
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g ee 300 

STNTRAt.,TPI\ 221 

TALBOT. 
On ai-cs of lemniscata and hyperbola, 261 

TANGENT. (See Angle.) 

Genei'al equation of, 63 
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then- equation found, 68 

another form of, . . . . ... 104 

At points of inflexion, equation ot^ 76 
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Equation of second degree When 

parabola, &c., 8 

Ecluation what, when one point of 
reffecence at infinity, .... 12 
when two points, do., .... 13 
TORTOLINI. 
Elimination perftrmed by, ... 263 

TRACING OF CURVES 128 

TRACTRIX, 320 

TEAJECTOBIES, 271 

Eound geometrically, . . . . 242,274 

TRANSCENDENTAL CURVES, 206 

TRANSVERSAL. 

How cute sides of triangle, ... 5 
Genprai theorem of, 44 

TRIANGLE. 
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WALTON. 
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